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A DECADE OF VEDIC STUDIES IN INDIA AND ABROAD* 
By 


R. N. DANDEKAR 


Vedic philology must be said to be particularly fortunate on 
account of the fact that competent surveys of the work done in that 
branch of Sanskrit studies have been published from time to time. For 
instance, even as early as in ]893, Lupwia wrote “about the most 
recent works in the field of Rgveda-research”.+ A far more comprehen- 
sive attempt in that direction is made by OLDENBERG in his Veda- 
forsohung’, in which that profound scholar has stated and expertly 
evaluated the methods adopted and the results a6hieved in Vedic research 
till 906. RENoU, in his Les matires de la philologis védique*, oriti- 
cally examines the contributions to Vedic philology of ROTH, GRASSMANN 
LUDWIG, Max MULLER, BERGAIGNE, PISOHEL, GELDNEB, and OLDEN- 
BERG. Then there have also been published “Twenty-five years of 








+ Enlarged version of the address delivered at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute on the occasion of the 49th Anniversary of Ramakrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar, solemnixed on Rsiparioam!, 20th September 974. Abbre- 
viations as in DAKDEXAR's Vedio Bibliography, Vol, III. 

i A, Lupwic, “Uber die neuesten Arbeiten suf dem Geblet der Rgveda. 
Forsobung ", S. B. Bohm, 8, I888. 

2 H.Orpaxexano, Vedaforsshung, Btutigars, I905, 

® Paris, I928, 
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Vedic studies "!, “ Vedic studies: retrospect and prospect”, " Vedie, 
Sanskrit, and Prakrit studies”, and “ Vedic religion and mythology: 
A survey of the work of some Western scholars”* by DANDEKAR. Such 
periodic stock-taking no doubt serves a useful purpose—on the one hand, 
by underscoring the main linea on which the research is proceeding, and, 
on the other, by isolating, perhaps indirectly, the principal desiderata 
in the field. But, what is specially important is that it also testifies to 
the claim that the Veda still remains an almost inexhaustible subject 
for study and research.’ The following survey, which generally covers 
the decade ]96I-]97l, which deals only with the textual, exege- 
tical, and linguistic aspects of the study of only the Vedic SamAsids, 
and which, of necessity, has to be representative rather than exhaustive 
and objective rather than estimative, will certainly further confirm that 
claim. 


To begin with the publication of Vedic texts, recent years have 
seen the reprints, mostly by means of offset-process, of several editionis 
prinotpis of Vedic Samhttas, which have served as solid basis for Vedio 
research for over a century, such as those of the Rgveda with S&yana'g 
commentary by Max MULLER, the Atharvaveda in the Saunaka 
recension by ROTH and WHITNEY’, the Sámaveda by Th. BENFEY, the 
Vajasaneyt-Samhttad by A. WEBER, and the Mastirdyant-Samhsa 

‘and the Kdthaka-Sumhtia™: of the Krena-Yajurveda by Leopold von 
SOHROEDER. A reprint of J. SOBEFTELOWITZ'S Die Apokryphen des 
Rigveda™ was issued in Germany in 966. In this very context must 








In Progress of Indie Studies, BOBI, Poona, ]943. 

PAIOO (i4th Session), Poona, 3948. 

In Oriental Studies in India, 26th I, O, O., New Delhi, I964, 

University of Poona, 966. 

Bibliographie Védique ( 93I) by Runxov and the two volumes of Vedis Biblio- 
graphy ( I46 and ]98l)by Daxpuxan (the third volume waa published in 
]973 ) will provide additional evidenoe in this connection, 

6 ‘First ed. (6 volumes), 849--874; second revised ed. (4 volumes ), 80-92; 
reprint of this latter, Ohowkhamba, Varanasi, {065. It may also be men 
tioned thet the fourth edition of AvurnmOonÀrs Die Hymnon des Rigveda {firat 
ed., I86-63) was issued by Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, in 968, 

t Y First ed. I855; second revised ed. by Max Lixpmmau, 924 reprint of the 
latter by Dummlers Verlag, Bonn, 3906, 
Beprint of the first od. of ]848 issued in 068-69. 
9? Reprint of the first ed. of 8569, issued by Ohowkhamba, Varansal, 

"१०७ Reprint by Steiner, Wiesbaden, I909 onwards, of the first ed. of I88I-868 

H Reprint by Bteiner, Wiesbaden, I969 onwards, of the first ed, (with R. 
Sruon’s Word-Index } of ]900-942. 

33 First ed., Breslau, I900 
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also be mentioned the reprints of B. T. H. GBI¥FITH'S English transla- 
tions with popular commentaries of the Rgveda!, the Aíharvaveda?, 
the Sámaveda*, and the texts of the white Yajurveda* ; of WHITNEY’S 
English translation, with critical and exegetical commentary and intro- 
duction, of the Suunaktya-Atharvaveda’; of BLOOMFIELD’s English 
translation of select Hymns of the Aiharva-Veda together with 
extracts from the ritual books and the commentaries; and of KzrrH'g 
English translation with a running commentary of The, Veda of ihe 
Black Yajus School enisiled Tastisriya Samhtia." 


Ag for the new work relating to the Rgveda, a reference may, 
first of all, be made to the edition of the Rgveda-Sashhtta brought out by 
the Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research Institute, Hoshiarpur, between 
ग968 and 966. This edition in eight volumes contains the Padapdtha, 
the critically edited texts of the avaiJable portions from the commen- 
taries of Skandasvámin, Udgitha, and  Venkata-Müdhava, and of 
Mudgala's Vrtis (which is a condensed version of S&yana's commen- 
tary). The eighth volume comprises indexes of mantras, padas, rgis, 
devatds, and metres. It has been generally believed that the text of 
the Rgveda-SamAtid, which had been transmitted from generation to 
generation by means of ora] tradition, has been preserved in its pristine 
purity through all these centuries. However, a new view-point has 
become evident in this connection in recent years. VISHVA BANDHU, for 
instance, refers to the havoc which the phenomenon of phonetic change 
has worked with the Vedic texts and suggests that the various Vedio 
recensions need to be treated as 80 many time-worn manuscripts first to: 
be deciphered and then to be text-critically stadied.® ESTELLER believes 
that the present Bgveda-SarhhAtü is a palimpsest, which differs from 
the original Rgveda of the Rsi-Kavis in the matter of orthoepy, sands, 
metre, rhythm, and word-order, as also in the substituted (and even 
interpolated ) text-portions which affect the meaning of the original 
hymns. He points out that the text-critical approach, based funda- 
mentally on metre and archaism (lus parallelism), is capable of 
restoring the primitive text of the Rsi-Kavis, which will be metrically- 


Fourth ed., Chowkhamba, Varanasi, ]963 ; flrsb ed., |889—92, 
Chowkhambe, ]968 ; first ed., 805-96. 

Chowkhamba, 903 ; first ed., ]893. 

Abhimanyu, Varanasi, ]957 ; first ed. 899. 

Motilal Banarasidass ( M. B, ), Delhi, I963; first ed., 006. 
M. B., Delhi, 987 ; first ed., 897. > 

M. B., Delhi, 967 ; first oed., 9i4, 

Presidential address, Vedio Beotion, [5th ALIOG, 
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archaically correct and pattern-perfect and free from redactorial meddl- 
ings and exorescences. EsTRLLER has been publishing many studies! 
to demonstrate his methods to go back from the lips to the oral fruts of 
the Samhita. These views are based on the assumption that the 
original Rgveda was grammatically and metrically perfect. Such an 
assumption is, however, not necessarily valid. Itis well known that 
quite a number of Rgvedio hymns and verses show obvious irregulari- 
ties in respect of person, number, ete. It is not at all convincing to 
suggest, as VisHvA BANDHU seems to do, that all these irregularities are 
the result of phonetic changes and deficiencies. ESTELLER also seems 
to charge the Samhiidkdra— of course, unwarrantedly— with an 
unbelievably thorough-going and extensive interference with the 
original composition of the Rai-Kavis. 


The text of the Rgveda, which is generally current at present, 
belongs to the Sakala recension. The manusoripts of two other recen- 
sions of that Veda, namely, the Áéval&yana and the Sa ikh&yana, were 
reported by PETERSON to have existed in the Alwar collection. But 
nothing further was known abont their nature and contents. Recently 
the Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, Jodhpur, has announced the 
project of editing and publishing these two Samhtiae of the Rgveda 
with their Padapáfhas. In the mean time, a preliminary paper on this 
subject was presented at a recent session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference.* 


Among the commentators of the Rgveda, the importance of Sdyana 
continues to be duly recognised, and one still occasionally hears the 
exhortation: Sdyandn na pramadtiavyam.® However, speaking about 
“Sayana utilising Panini in his Rgveda-Bhdgya”, partioularly with 
reference to RV I. I-I9, G. V. DEvAsTHALI points out,* among other 
things, that S&yana often gives two or even three alternative explana- 
tions regarding the formation or accentuation of Vedic words, quoting 





7 Boe, among others : “ On the Rgvedio text-oritiociam ", I9 24206, Part II; 
5 More on the text-oribioal reconstruction of the Rgveda ", 22 PAIOO, Vol. I; 
१९ Rgvedio text-recons&ruotion ", 26 PICO, Vol. III, l. 

2 A, D, Bman, “ BAkhis of the Rgveda”, SP, 25 AIOO, I969. Also 0. 8, 
Waray, “The Saikblyane text of the Bgseda ", SP, 22  AIOO, I965,P,B, 
DuxomT draws attention ( W, Norman Brown Fel. Vol., 962, 5]-865) to a 
aradk Ma. of the BV discovered by M. A. Bzmx in Kashmir in 800. Its 
colophon reads: dfvaldyanena makarnzd dracitdydh samAsidyds. The Ms, 
contains the text of the first three Mandalas, 

* In his artiole with this caption (85 6, I-I3), B. R SHARMA disousses 
B&y&na's interpretation of dopdsasiap, prayobheh, rudrarariani, and Nisam, 


4 JAS Bom 88, I65-273. 
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different sets of sutras; that he frequently resorts to the principle of 
vyatyaya, in all its varieties; that he invokes the authority of ganas- 
but not always with justice; and that his explanations are, in many cases, 
fanciful. Similarly, G B. PALSULE draws attention to some grammatically 
questionable usages in Séyana’s commentary, such as, krgaía ( VIIL 7. 
80), prüsametgütdm (VIII. 8.2), and dhvaye (VIII. I3.8)! In a 
series of articles published in the Gurukula-Patrika’, M. M. PANTULA 
has made an analytical study of Skandasvümin's commentary on the 
Rgveda. Skandagvámin's interpretations are mainly historical and only 
partially ritualistic. He does not pay much heed to the chandas or the 
vineyoga, bat, in many cases, he is seen to controvert the traditional 
view regarding the devatás of various mantras. In connection with the 
relationship of Skandasvümin with Madhava, the commentator of the 
Sdmaveda, it was suggested that Madhava was a disciple of Skanda- 
svimin and that MAdbava's father Nürüyana had collaborated with 
Skandasvimin aud Udgitha in the writing of the Rgbhágya*. A. 
VENKATASUBBIAH rejects this view and points out that it was Skanda- 
svámin who had borrowed from M&dhava*. He further adds that 
Skandasv&min's commentary is called Rgarthdgamasamhrtt ( Epitome 
of the commentaries on the Rgveda), which fact implies that he 
must have extensively drawn upon his predecessors. S. K. GUPTA has 
re-edited Ravana’s commentary on the thirteen Rgveda-verses ( found 
in the commentary on the Bhagavadytid by Surya Pandita Daivajfia ), 
with an introduction which contains a comparative study of Rivals 
and other commentators.’ In his various writings on the commentary 
on the Rgveda by Day&nanda Sarasvati, GUPTA has reiterated the view 
that Dayananda Sarasvati presents a masterly application of the etymo- 
logical method of Vedic interpretation and that he is more scientific 
than Sáyaua and other Bhásyakáras*. 


The Brhaddevata attributed to Saunaka is an important ancillary 
work relating to the Rgveda. A new edition of this work, containing 
the original Sanskrit text, Hindi translation, and various illustrative 
and comparative appendices, was published in l968 in the -Kashi 

| Sate skrit-Sugandha, Poona, I970, ]6-II9. 

2 GEP 99, Also Sasskria-Sahitya-Parigat-Pairiké 5), -68, 

3 O.XKuxHax Rasa’s edition of &.'s Bhdsya on BV, Fired 48०४5 ( Madras Univ. 

* Bk. 56068 ) and of As. Bhdsya on SF ( Adyar). 

& JORM 82, l-l0, 

5 Jaipur, 967. 
The Ryveda-Sasshitd with the Hindi commentary by Daydpandsa BSarasvat! 
is being re-issued from Ajmer, I963 onwards, 
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Sanskrit Series.’ A reprint of MAODONELL’s well known edition of that 
work was also. issued in I965.° A paper on the language and compo- 
sition of another ancillary text connected with the Rgveda, namely, the 
Rgvidhdna, appears in the Journal of the University of Bombay.* In 
the Padapdtha, when a combination of three words, having occurred 
once, occurs again in a subsequent place, the padas for that combina-_ 
tion are not given in the later cases of its occurrence. The main autho- 
rity for euch omissions is the practice of the traditional reciters of the 
Rgveda. These omissions in the Padapdtha are technically called 
galitas (or galanias). The only text which considers galttas is the 
Galttapradtpa by Laksmidharasüri. It was recently published by the 
Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya in its Laghugrantharatnapra- 
bhávali* It has, however, been pointed out that the Galstapradipa 
hab not succeeded in satisfactorily formulating the rules regarding the 
omissions in the Padapátha. Among other minor ancillary texts, 
which were published in the course of the last few years, may be men- 
tioned the Rgvedaghanasdra, the Gantlaksana (which deals with the 
words which occur in different forms in different contexts), the Svara- 
lakgana, the Rgvedtyajattlakguna together with Satysvrata's gloss, the 
Rgvedtyasamdanalakgana and the Upalekhasutra ( which deal with the 
division of the padas)," the Rkpdrdyanakrama (in Telugu seript), . 
the Sarvénukramant and the Ndvdyogapdtha ( which deal with the 
two Rgvedso traditions in Kerala, namely, Triéivapuri and Tirundvay ), 
and the Agtakgart-baitha-paribhagd (also called the Padavarnalakga- 
napartbhase ).° 

Louis RENoU’s contributions to Vedic philology are surprisingly 
manifold. So far as the exegesis of the Rgveda is concerned, he has, in 


the various volumes of hia very stimulating Études védiques et pdni- 
néennes,? treated many Rgvedic hymns, such as the hymns to 





i Ed., by Ram Kumar Ral, Chowkhamba, Varanasi, 
3 Original Sanakrit text, introduction, translation, notes, and seven appen- 
dices; M. B., Delhi. 
3 M. 8. Baar, “On the language and composition of the Rgvidhina”, J Bom U 
88 (NS), 56-79 (ch. 8 of Ph. D. thesis). 
‘¢ Ed, by Shri Krishna Dav, Varanasi, 2909, 
^ K. P. Joc, ‘On the Galitapradipa of Lakgmidharasüri", JGJESV 27, 
275-2887. 
All these ed. by Vuwxatanaua Sasrer, Vanivilas Press, Brirangam, 964-68, 
Ed, Vma BaGHAvA Swami and others, Tenali, I968. 
Ed. K, B. NawPuTISI, Ernakulam. 
Ed, Sri Nandinath MISHRA, Dravid Fel. Vol., I97L, 87-88 ( Veda). | 
Boooard, Paris, 
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Varuns, to Soma,’ to Maruts, to Agni to Surya, Savitr, Visnu, 
etc., to Agving, and to Indra.” Another scholar who had occupied 
himself with Hgvedie exegesis rather in a big way was H. D. VELANKAR. 
His new English translation, with critical exegetical notes, of Mandalas 
VII, II, and III was published in I963, 966, and 968 respectively.* 
Adopting his teacher VELANKAR's methodology, S. A. UPADHYAYA has 
translated into English, with critical notes, the hymns to the Rbhus in 
the Rgveda.? It is, indeed, a pity that S. S. BHAWwE's untimely death, 
a few years ago, should have left his The Soma-hymns of the Rgveda’? 
incomplete. The main plank of BHAWE's exegetical method was the 
utmost reliance on P&nini’s grammar for the understanding of the 
Rgveda. Deo Patanjal SHASTRI also has attempted a critical study of 
Rgveda I. 87-68, particularly from the point of view of Pánini's 
grammar.” In this connection, it is advisable to remember the warn- 
ing that the tentative view that Panini is helpful for the interpretation 
of the Hgveda can be pushed to a hazardous extreme. A. VENKATA- 
SUBBIAH is an old veteran of Vedic exegesis, and it is gratifying to see 
that his scattered writings in that field have been recently brought 
together in two volumes. They include, among others, papers on “ An 
unusual type of Vedic similes", “ Rgveda VIII. 89.8", “RV V.78.8”, 
and “ Soir and cognate words in the RV", and the discussion of such 
words as akra, eünria, puramdhs, vayuna, ete. 


Certain Rgvedic hymns constitute a permanent challenge, as it 
were, to the exegetical ingenuity of the Vedists. One such hymn is 
I. 64, which is popularly known as the Asya-vamtyu-sikta. V.B. 
AGRAWALA has studied this hymn in a whole book entitled The Thou- 
sand-syllabled Speech ( sahasrdkgara väk), being a study in cosmic, 








— 


4 Tome VII, 960. 
3 VIT, I96l; IX, 96 (this vol also contains disoussion on Rta ). 
8 हू, l062, 
¢ XII-XIV, 964-65. 
* XV,I986 (also to Bphaspati, Rbhus, Vkyu, Parjanya, Dylvipithivi, Apah, 
Ratri, Pagan, Rudra, Dadhiki&van, Viévakarman, Manyu, and Vüstospati ). 
€ XVI, I957. This vol. also deals with various other hymna in the sequenoe of 
the Samhita. 
॥ XVII, 968, 
* Mandala VII, pub. by Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay; II and III by the 
Univ. of Bombay. i 
9 Bh, Vid. 22, 63-79, 
i Three volumes of this work have been published ( M. B. Univ., Baroda) 
. between I957 and I962. 
H Delhi, 2968. 
Contributions to the Interpretation of the Rpgveda, Mysore, I988; Vedi¢ 
Studies, Vol 2, Adyar Library, I908, 
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symbolism in its Vedio version: I Vision in Long Darkness! Accord- 
ing to AGRAWALA, the single purpose of Dirghatamas, the seer of thia 
hymn, is to bring together a number of Vedic doctrines about cosmogony, 
(sretividyd ). In fact, the central theme of most of that scholar’s 
writings on the Veda is that the Veda constitutes a veritable store- 
house of cosmic knowledge which is conveyed through a vast snd varied 
symbolism. The A sya-vdmtya-sakia is also interpreted on the basis of 
the assumptions that our ancient sages lived in North Polar region for 
a fairly long time, that they recorded in hymns such as L I6% the 
astronomical acenes and conditions as were actually seen by them there, 
and that they evolved suitable sacrificial systems which they employed 
to measure the time-units.! Another view is that that hymn deals 
with the sun {as the centre of cosmic life), its rays, its movements and 
effects.” Perhaps the most recent study of the hymn, with ‘argument’, 
translation, exegetical notes, etc., is offered by W. Norman Brown in 
his “ Agni, sun, sacrifice and vido : A sacerdotal ode by Dirghatamas ".* 
V. V. BRopov,! J. GONDA,’ and R. AMBROSINI” have discussed another 
Rgvedie hymn of perennial interest, namely, the Nésadtya-sukta ( X. 
729). The Russian scholar Bnopov discovers its parallel in a babylo- 
nian myth of creation. Two other Russian scholars, T. Ya. ELIZAREN- 
KOVA and A. Ya. SYRKIN have attempted a structural description of the 
contents of the Rgvedio wedding hymn ( X. 85) from the point of view 
of semiotios. In that connection, they speak of four levels of analysis 
—mythological, cosmological, ritual, and psychological. They also 
provide a Russian translation of the hymn. According to ALSDORF, the 
second part of RV X. 85 (which he calls Surgàásukia), from stanza 20 





Jl Introduction and analysis, text and translation of the Asya-sütmiya-stibta of 


Eg Dirghstemas, RV L I64.I-62; Varanasi, १988. 

१ R. V. VAIDYA, Asya wümasya süktam ( Riddle solved), Indore, 96], Men- 
tion may also be made of M. B. Pax's Asya-sümiya-sükia : Some Asiro- 
nomical Constants and RV J. 240 ( Poona, I970), PAST seeks to inberpreb 
RV I. ]64 on the basis of the Xatapayddi-Saira, 

8 AL T. BAHASRABUDDEZ, “ Bome reflections on the Asya-sümiya hymn of the 
Rgveda (I. l64 )’, Nagpur Univ. Journal ( Humanities), }7, I79-I92. 

& JAOS 88, 99-2]8. 

5 «७ The problem of the interpretabion of the N&ssdiya-hymn” (in Russian), 
KSINA, No, 7], 964, 4-45. 

6 De Kosmogonie van Rgveda I0, I29”, Tijdschrift voor fiosofs 28, 2966, 
670-696. 

T «Oonbributi sll’inberprotasione di RV X. I939”, Studia Classica et Orientalia : 
Antonino Pagliaro oblata, Vol. I, I9689, 95-]86, V. B. AaRAWALA interpreta 
the Ndsadiya-rükta ( Bhdrait 0, I-]l) in the light of the Dafavddarahasya 
of Madhusudan OJHA. $ 

8 © An analysis of the Vedio wedding hymn: RV X. 85” (in Russian), UZTGU, 
Tartu, [065, 73-88, 
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onwards, can be so interpreted as to confirm generally the order of the 
marriage-rites. Analysing another hymn, namely, RV V. 78, ALSDORF 
points out! that it is of the nature of Legendenzauber wherein an 
account of historical or mythical event is followed by an incantatjon or 
a spell which receives its magic power from the truth of the story. ‘As 
against THIEME, he believes that, in that hymn, the dkhyána verses and 
the appended spell are not the work of the same poet. The coneluding 
charm is the real starting point, while the two preceding legends are 
chosen later 88 & kind of preamble. 


As for the interpretation of other Rgvedic hymns, W. Norman 
Brown reverts to his favourite theme of ‘act of truth’ with reference’ to 
X. 84." Stating that the act of truth is defined by BURLINGAME as a 
* formal declaration of fact, accompanied by a command or resolution or 
prayer that the purpose of the agent shall be accomplished”, BRowN 
points out that RV X. 84, which is popularly known as “ Gambler's 
Lament”, is not so much a lament or even a prayer, as an illustration 
of “act of truth”. Stanzas lll describe the dominance which the 
passion to gamble has exercised over the gambler’s life; in gt. I2, he 
makes his act of truth ( ría) ; in st. I8, Savitr declares that the act of 
truth is successful. VELANKAR finds in RV X. 86 the Rgvedic origin 
of the story of Naciketas.* The basic theme of that hymn with its 
sacrificial setting is utilised in the Katha-Upanigad for demonstrating 
the futility of worldly pleasures to be derived from sacrifices a8 against 
the knowledge of the self The Apri deities, according to AGRAWALA, 
are like the necessary principles on which the foundation and ‘structure 
of the house or the body are built. Writing about the Abvih-sikia, ` 
RV I. 84, the same scholar identifies the two Aávins with prdna and 
apdna, which weave a kind of yantra or protective armour round each 
person. V. N. Toporov discusses the ciphering of the name Vdo 
Ámbhrni in the sound structure of RV X. 25.7 It has been suggested 
that the Apálá-eutia ( RV VIII. 9l) contains the description of a river 
and ig probably concerned with Indra’s main functions, namely, releas- 
ing the blocked waters and digging the course of rivers. New trans- 
lation and exegesis of the problem hymn, RV IL 88, are presented by 


ग. ४ Bemerkungen xum Sfirylatikta ", ZDMG lll, 402-408. 

2 “Reveda V.78, a composite legend apell ", JGJASV 27, -.. , 

3 ^ Rgveda l0.34 as an act of truth”, Bh. Vid. 20-24, 8-0. 

t Renou Comm. Vol. Paris, I968, 763—772. 

# «The Apri Hymna”; JOI B 48, 98-I0l, 

f JOIB ह, य ; VIJ 4, 25.38, be 

T * About an exemple of sound symbolism” (in Russian), UZTGU, Tartu, 
965, 306-89. हु 

8 Ram GOPaL, “A non-legendary interpretation of the Ap&li-Bnoktea”, VIJ 
2, 66-73. i 
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S. D. AtKins with an examination of earlier attempts.) The famous 
dialogue between Yama and Yami (RV X. I0) has engaged the atten- 
tion of several Vedic scholars in recent years. It has been suggested 
that Yama and Yamī represent the moon and the nigbt? or that they 
were actually husband and wife. Ulrich SCHNEIDER, however, thinks 
that the hymn is neither an dkhydna nor a ballad with a moral, but 
that it is intended to serve & ritual purpose.* Many similarities are 
detected by GOLDMAN in the dkhydnus of Yama-Yami ( X. 0), Saranyü- 
Vivasvat (X. ॥,.-8), and Purüravas-Urvaái( X. 95), the principal 
theme of all the three being the untenable relationship between man and 
woman.’ Itis pointed out by him that, in all the three @khyanas, the 
male is mortal and the female immortal and that the &khydnas refer to 
the essential connection of the all-potent sacred speech with the inspired 
poet-priest for the generation of the offspring, namely, Agni. J. C. 
WRIGHT introduces elements of the Old Testament and Christian 
theology into the interpretation of RV X. 96, seeing a parallelism bet- 
ween Urvaéi and the Mother of God, and Purüravas and the Holy 
Spirit. Sadashiv A. DANGE understands RV X.l0l as a pastoral 
hymn, and seeks to explain the ritual relevance of the sex-symbolism 
in the Vrsikapi-hymn® and the Nübhánedista-hymn?. It is argued 
that the single verse beginning with arvéficam indram, which has been 
regarded as a kAtla-hymn, is nota khila after all but only the tenth 
verse of RV X. 28.?^ But it is pointed out that the verse has to be 
regarded as being a khtla, since only in some recension of the RV, not 
known at present, is that verse included as the tenth verse of the 
Vihavya-sikta ( X. I28).™ 


Like the whole hymns, single Rgvedic mantras or pddas have 
algo been subjected to a critical study. The pada, dghatibhir iva 
dhdvayan, occurring in RV X. I46.2, is interpreted by OLDENBERG as 





3 JÀOS 8, 77-86. 
.3 Usha V, EABAMBALKAR, ' CYama-Yami-Barvkde" (in Marathi), Nava- 

bhdrata, April 97, 4l-48, 

$ in Savitd, Delhi, Nov, I970. This view is oontroverted by V, MISHRA in 
Ví&vambkhard 6, 80-83. 

¢ “Yama und Yami”, 7-7० 20, I-32. 

s JOIB Il8, 278-303. 

€ BSOAS 80, 526-547. 

T Journal of the Nagpur Unis. IT (2), 58-78, 

3 bin. I6(2), 

१ JIA 45(2). 

39 V. M, Apes, “A khile-hymn, which is notso bhila after all |”, &P,26 I00, 
3984, 5-58. 

V O G, Kaguixan, “On the hhsla-vorse arvdfcam indrqm”, VIJ 8, I78-280, 
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“ just as (an aristocratic person ), accompanied by musicians who sound 
_ the Gghdta, enters”, and by GELDNER as "like one who sets out under 
the sounding of cymbals”. THIEME has recently explained the drgjdnta 
with "just as (a strong person) makes (the dangerous animals) run 
away by means of the drummer-beaters (who mutually second themae- 
lves by their sounds )"! This explanation is certainly. more appro- 
priate in the particular context. In conformity with his view regard- 
ing the necessity of a text-critical reconstruction of the Rgveda, men- 
tioned above, VIsHvA BANDHU suggests that presumably RV VIL 66.6 
was originally a ydyatré, that the word uocarat occurring in it was 
originally an adjective participle with the accent on the second syllable, 
that the word later came to be regarded as & finite verb with the accent 
on the first syllable, and that this shift of the accent represented a shift 
of interest in actual life.! This seems rather far-fetched. Again, VISHVA 
BANDHU'8 explanation of yah in the third pada of the famous Savitri- 
Gayatri (RV III. 62.0), which he connects with bhargah in the second 
pdda, as neuter nom. sing. from & hypothetical pronoun yas is hardly 
convincing.” A reference may be made here to the interesting view 
that kasmat occurring in the refrain of the first nine verses of the 
Hiranyagarbha-eukta (टु.]2 : kasmat devaya havigd vidhema ) stands . 
for ekasmai, the dropping of the ekdra being ehandasa.* The purport 
of the hymn is thus made out to be emphatically monotheiatie. It is 
averred that Sabara (X.3.5) and Appayys Diksita (commenting on 
Simkarabhdgya I. 2.28 ) also explain kasmGi as ekaemas. Apart from 
the accentual difficulty involved, it would appear, as suggested, |by 
DANDEKAR,’ that the Hiranyagarbha-sükta had originated out of the 
feeling that the mythological gods were quite inadequate as authors of 
the universe, that the poet was not sure as to who could be said to have 
been responsible for the process of creation beginning with the emer- 
gence of the golden embryo, and that he was still groping and therefore 
asking : kasmai deváya. Nsvtds are formulas in prose recited by the 
Hoty in Soma-sacrifices, and are included in a Khila of the Rgyeda- 
Sarhhata of the Sakala school They dre important from two points of 
view, namely, of the history of the Vedic ritual in its initial stages „of 








2. Kuiper Fel, Vol., I969, 883-392, 

3 PIJ 5, 89-१0. | s 

$ VIJ 7, 7-2. Or, he suggests, the original yad waj-yad u nah may have 
developed into yo sah through the process of linguistic changes, Also see: 
M. M. Suanwa, Ayd gdyatri manira aéuddha Aas, Ohandigarh, 908,. ' 

& Fedacád*i 6, p. 92; I9,2]-23, Bome scholars suggest tasmas, for kasmai, 
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‘development and of the history of Vedic prose. In his small monograph 
entitled A Oriitoal Study of the Nivids, S. P. Nivoat bas analysed 
and examined the १४४५७७ both linguistically and ritualistically. 


‘In his few but perceptive writings of recent times, F. B. J. KUIPER 
has highlighted what he considers to be the peculiar character of the 
contents of the Rgveda. According to him, the Rgveda is, in its essence, 
a text-book for the ceremonies of the New Year festival. GELDNER and 
"RENOU overemphasize the importance of the literary contests for which 
the Rgvedio poetry is thought to be designed. THIEME criticises this 
tehdéncy and stresses the necessity of looking for a serious, genuinely 
religious content of the Rgvedic hymns. KUIPER believes that the 
‘éentral theme of the Rgveda, namely, the Indra-Vrtra-contest, repre- 
‘sents an Aryan myth of creation, that the Vedic people possessed & - 
conception of timé as a cyclical process, that at least some hymns to 
‘Indra concern the critical period of transition from the old to the new 
‘Year, ‘and that at least some of the chariot-races ( $74 ) must have taken 
place«at that time, which implies that men tried to assist Indra in his 
fight against Death and Darkness through their ritual! Speaking of 
"Ugas and the New Year, the Dutch Vedist defends HILLEBRANDT’s view 
‘that the twenty Rgvedic hymns to Usas do not celebrate the dawn of 
every new day but especially the first dawn of the new year. In this 
"context he incidentally suggests that the most fundamental misunder- 
‘ standings about Vedic mythology arise from the fact that the mythical 
"idehtity of the nocturnal sky with the nether-world has scarcely ever 
been clearly stated. ELIZARENEOVA’S approach to the description of the 
conténts of the Rgveda is quite different.* Her starting point is the 
requests addressed by the Vedic poets to different deities in their hymns, 
‘She argues that it is possible to describe the contents of the hymns of 
the Rgveda with the help of a model consisting of two parts—an ezpisoa- 
iive one consisting of a number of levels made by oppositions of the 
corresponding distinctive units, and an appelative one consisting of 
requests being in accordance with the explicative part. Incidentally it 
'"may be pointed out that W. RUBEN has made an interesting attempt to 
institute a comparison between the Rgveda and Homer's epics.* 


Perhaps the most noteworthy recent event, so far as the Atharva- 
veda is concerned, is the publication with critical notes of the two 
‘ volumes of the Patppaldda-SamAsid of that Veda mainly based on the 
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palm-leaf manuscripts discovered in Orissa! The nomenclature 
* Kashmirian Atharvaveda”, by which that recension had been known 
till recently, is now shown to have become inept, for, the Paippalada 
tradition has persisted in Orissa and other eastern regions of India 
‘since long. According to the editor of the new Paippaldda-Samhtia 
Durgamohan BHATTAOHARYYA, a comparison of the material common to 
the Saonaka and the Paippalada tends to show that the readings in 
the Paippal&áda are generally better and probably more acceptable as 
genuine! In his remarks on this new edition of the Pasppalada- 
Samhita, Karl HOFFMANN points out certain deficiencies in that edition 
and adds that it has not rendered superfluous the editions of the 
Kashmirian Atharvaveda by BABRET and RAGHU VIRA. A mention 
may also be made here of RENOU's critical notes on the Paippalada 
version of the Atharvaveda.* As for the Saunaka recension of the 
Atharvaveda, apart from the reprint of the edition by RoTH and 
WHITNEY (referred to above), a new edition..of it, together with the 
-Padapátha and Sh&yans's commentary, has been published by the 
Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research Institute between 960 and 004.१ 
That edition also contains annotations comprising complete text-compa- 
rative data drawn from several other basic texts and, the indices of 
“mantras, padas, rgis, eto. 


From among the ancillary texts relating to the Atharvaveda, a 
reprint of WHITNEY’s edition of the Aiharvaveda-Prütskükhya or 
Suunakiya-Caturddhydyika was issued in I962, while a new critical 
edition of that work with introduction, ‘English translation, copious 
notes, and indices was published in 968.". B. R. MODAK continues his 
series of papers on the Partsgtas of the Atharvaveda and has, in 
recent years, published brief studies of the Pagupata-Vrats (from AV 
Par. 40), the Nakgatra-Kalpa,* andthe Varnapatala. Speaking of 
new materials for Atbarvavedic studies, Durgamohan BHATTACHARYYA 
draws attention to Govindasüri's Atharvanarahasya, a manuscript of 
which is deposited in the Bodleian Library, Oxford." Govindasiri, a 
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Saunakiya Br&hmans, belonged to the I9th century and was apparently 
a protege of H. H. WILSON. The Atharvanarahasya gives in forceful 
Sanskrit a general account of the Atharvaveda, citing a large number 
of ancient texts in support of the view that that Veda occupies & very 
high place in the Vedic canon. The author emphasizes the philosophical 
trend of the Atharvaveda-literature, and names and-summarizes as 
many as fifty-seven Atharvanic Upanigads. 


The Lakga-sukta of the Atharvaveda ( V. 5) has always intrigued 
the students of that Veda, and the interest in it does not seem to have 
waned even now, for, several studies about it have appeared in recent 
times. Incidentally it may be recalled that THIEME connects the 
words lakg& and lakga respectively with the colour and the large number 
of lachs (salmon) fish. H.R. DrwEzKAR writes about the Mrgüra- 
hymns in the Aíharvaveda. The term mrgárasukiáni occurs in 
Kautika-Saira 9. l, while KS 27.34 has only mrgdrath. Siyana and 
Keóava understand by Mrgára-euktas the ten consecutive hymns begin- 
ning with AV IV. 2, According to D&rila, however, only seven hymna, 
namely,AV IV. 28-29, dre to be regarded as Mrgars-bymns. On the 
basis of AV III. 2 ( Salásükia ) and also AV IX. 3, an attempt is made 
to set forth the conception of a house ( 28 requirements of a good house 
are specifically mentioned ) and domestic facilities in the Atharvaveda,‘ 
S. K. GUPTA offers a new interpretation of AV I. ]4 which relates to 
kulapa kanyd. The fourteenth kända of the Atharvaveda, which 
consists only of two fairly longish wedding hymns, is commented upon 
by GONDA. The same scholar also deals at some length with the 
Ucohista-eukta (AV XI.7).7 The wechtgia (residue of oblation; in 
the present context, of the brakhmaudana ) was a very potent substance, 
which, among other things, brought about an uninterrupted connection 
with the next ritual. Apart from its connective and consecratory 
function, its character as a container of special productive power is also 
duly emphasized. In connéotion with the woohista, GONDA draws atten- 
tion to the concept of Sesa ag the supporter of the earth. The four Rairs. 
| &ükias in the nineteenth kända of the Atharvaveda (47-50) have always 
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posed a veritable exegetical problem. S. INSLER has recently subjected 
those hymns to text-criticism and has suggested many plausible emen- 
dations which do yield a smoother meaning. Curiously enough, 
INSLER's starting point is the consideration of the word taskara which 
occurs five times in the Rgveda. He derives that word from tamas and 
cara—regarding it as a descriptive term (like rdtricara ) expressive of 
a thiefs most salient trait. A mention may be made here also of 
ALSDORF’s notes on some Atharvaveda-hymns, such as, IV. 2, VI. 84, 
and VIII. 88,* 


Franklin EDGERTON thinks that the word gdyairé occurring in 
AV XII. .0 denotes the famous Saévitri-Gayatri (RV र्‍.62.00).* In 
that hymn, Rohita is to be identified with the sun and is also assimilated 
to an earthly king. According to EDGERTON, the verse, AV XIII. .0 
seems to suggest that the sun might not rise if the Gayatri was not 
recited. Incidentally, that scholar further thinks that the Gayatri is 
indicated also in AV IX. I0.I9. The word trigaptah occurring in AV 
I. L.l has been interpreted variously by commentators as well as modern 
scholars. But it is rightly argued that, in view of the context, it must 
‘be taken to indicate some aspect of speech. According to VISHVA 
BANDHU, universe is constituted of nama and rüpa, and the entirety of 
"ma is referred to by ‘triplets’ (three genders, three numbers ) and 
‘ septets ' (seven cases ).* It would, however, be more cogent to under- 
stand irigaptáh as denoting twenty-one vowels. Karl HOFFMANN 
discusses the phrase uisum aketiam in AV IV. 27.2, while Dipak 
BHATTACHARYYA avers that AVP V. 2, which corresponds with AVS 
IV. I, preserves a purer version." 


The Ayurveda is traditionally regarded as the upaveda of the 
Atharvaveda. In hjs treatise entitled The Atharvaveda and the Ayur- 
veda, V. W. KARAMBELKAR deals with various aspects of the relationship 
between the two.’ He discusses, among others, such topics as medical 
tradition, origin of disease, Atharvan anatomy, and major diseases 
mentioned in the Atharvaveda. N. J. SHENDE, in his Kavt and Kavya 
| tn the Atharvaveda, presents an analysis of the Atharvaveda from the 
poetical point of view, while the Atharvanic ceremonies concerning 
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हवकार and pugls form the theme of a Sanskrit thesis recently published.! 
Writing about the Brahmaveda and the Bralhmasutra, Durgamohan 
BHATTACHARYYA points out that the Psaippalada concepts of brahman 
(as; embodied in VIII. 9.0, XVI, 08.6, VIII. 9.2, XVIIL 26.], VIII. 
9.I2) have directly contributed to the development of the Upanisadic 
thought, and that some sutras of Bádar&yana have been written with 
particular reference to the Brahma-saktas of the Bralmaveda (for 
instance, BS I. 3.L: AVP XVIL.83; BSIIL8.22; AVP VIII. 9.).? One 
Russian scholar, namely, A. V. GERASIMOV, has attempted an analysis of 
the magic hymns of the Atharvaveda,? while another Russian scholar, 
V. N. Toporov, seeks to reconstruct Indo-Eurepean ritual and ritual- 
‘poetic formulas in the light of the Atharvanic charms.‘ 


Curiously enough, several translations of the SAmaveda,— either 
of the whole SamAsia or of some portions of it—have been published in 
the course of the last decade. Some of these are: The Sanskrit text of 4 
hymns of the Agneya-parvan with an expository translation in English 
and gn essay on Agni by LAHIRI;' English translation of the Samaveda 
by DEVI CHAND (who has also translated the White Yajurveda into 
English );* an edition of the Sdmaveda with a Marathi translation. 
„and another with a Hindi translation by BATAVALEKAR;! the Sdmavedu 
,With the commentary of S&yans and a Bengali translation by DANDI- 
SWAMIN ;* the Sámaveda with Hindi introduction and commentary by 
VAIDYANATH SASTRI;* and the hymns of the Samaveda-Samhtid trans- 
lated with notes by DHARMA DEVA. A mention may be made, in this 
very context, of the Pürvárcika of theSàmaveda with the Sáma-sarhs- 
kára-bhügya by Swami BHAGAVADICARYA™ and with the Muni-bhdeya 
by Swami BRAHMAMUNI (which latter geeks to give an ddhydimtka 
‘interpretation ).!? i 


CALAND's excellent edition of the Argeyakalpa of the Samaveda 
(first published at Leipzig in I908) was reprinted in I966.'° In the 
,8&me year, an edition of another ancillary text of the Sámaveda, namely, 
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the Naiyeyastkhanukramant, with variant readings, appendices, and 
‘sn English translation of A. WEBER’ German preface to his edition of 
I885, was issued from Delhi. B. R. SHARMA, who has, of late, made 
laudable contributions to S&mavedio studies, has edited the Sdmaveda- 
Árgeyadipa of Bhattabhaskara Adhvarindra.! This is an Anukramant 
of the Gramageyaginas and the Aranyaganas. Other ancillary texts 
relating to the Sámaveda, edited by SHARMA, include the Pafoavidha- 
sūtra (which isa Chandogapariéisía) with a commentary and three 
indices for prastdvas, pratehdras, and nidhanas, the Mdirdlakgana 
( published for the first time) with a commentary,’ and the Gdyaira- 
vidhanasiira of Sanga also with a commentary.‘ 


In her study of the Samans, Shakuntala GAYATONDE ( IYER) 
begins with a general statement regarding the importance of the Samana, 
their evolution, and their contribution to the sciénce of music. She also 
gives a list of the Sámans dealt with in the Argeya-Brahmana. She 
then sets forth the characteristios of about 220 Sámans as found in the 
Saémaveda-Brahmanas. She further adds a note on the position of the 
Udgatr. Writing about “Sima Veda and music", V. RAGHAVAN 
discusses, among other things, the structure and plan of the Sémaveda, 
details of séman-singing, the Kauthuma and the Jaiminiya Sakhas and 
their different styles of singing as observed in different parts of South 
Indis, and the relation of sémagdna to classical Indian music. On the 
basis of the assumption that the Vedic musical material is characterised 
by a “ five-tone principle”, itis suggested by Walter KAUFMANN that 
the “ five-tone” Go-On Hakase of the Shomyo of Japan may have been 
derived from the simple Vedic mantras.” In his paper on “the music 
of the Sdmaveda and the songs of the Saivite and Vaisnavite saints”, 
Brirfds VARADABAJAN makes the following points about sémagina: A , 
Vedic chant has three forms— droika, gdihtka, and sdmtka; the drotka 
has three accents, the gdthtka only one, while the samtka is melodic; 
the sdmagdana, being a collective song, bas a fixed and set form of 
musical cast or mould; there are seven divisions of séman chanted dut- 
ing a yajfia ; and, in the gana of the Sdmaveda, seven musical notes 
are used.® : 
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-A new edition of the Tasttirtya-Samhtid, with the Padapatha 
‘and the commentaries of Bhatta Bhaiskara Miéra and Süyans, bas been 
undertaken by the Vaidika Saméodhana Mandala of Poona, and the first 
volume of it, covering the portion of the SamAtia up to the fourth 
prapathaka of the first kända, was published two years ago.’ Another 
Samhita of the Krgna-Yajurveda which has been newly published in 
recent years is the Kapigthala-Katha-SamAtta.? Itis edited by RAGHU 
VIBA, and its introduction contains a discussion of the various aspects 
of the text. As on the Sámaveda, Swami BHAGAVADACARYA hag written 
a commentary also on the Sukla- Yajurveda. The commentary is enti- 
tled Yajuhsamskárabhágya, and the first five adhyáyas of the Samhtia 
together with that commentary and a Hindi translation were issued 
from Ahmedabad in ]960. Another edition of the Sukla- Yajurveda- 
SashhtiG with & Hindi introduction is published by the Chowkhambs 
Vidyabhavan, Varanasi, A reference bas already been made to DEVI 
ORAND's English translation of the Mddhyandina-Samhtta.* Unfor- 
tunately the translation is loose and not scholarly. ^ YUDHISTHIRA 
MIMAMBAKA has been publishing the Yajurvedabhdgya by Dayünanda 
Sarasvati, expounded by BRAHMADATTA JIJNASU and edited by himself, 
and two parts of it covering the first fifteen adlyáyas bave come ont 
80 far.’ In this context, it. may be incidentally mentioned that 
Day&nanda Sarasvatis Yajurvedabhagya-is also being published with 
a Telugu translation.’ 


Many comparatively minor points about the Yajurveda have come 
in for discussion in recent years. For instance, it has been pointed 
out’ that the Purdnas, which generally regard the Yajurveda, as the 
earliest Veda, give the number of its $4khás variously. Fifteen sakhds 
of the Sukla-Yajurveda are mentioned, but their names differ in diffrent 
Purdnas. As for the Krena-Yajurveda, eighty-six éakhas are men- 
tioned, while the names of only forty-three are given, out of which, again, 
only twenty-eight are referred to in the Caranavyüha of Saunaka. 
P. AOHARYA’ draws attention to an Orissan recension of the Kanva 

-Samhita.® The text of the Kadpva-Samhhiia prevalent in Orissa is popu- 
larly known as Ekacá/isa- Manira and consiste of forty-one chapters 
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as against the usual forty. Chapters l-84 of this recension are more or 


less similar to the corresponding chapters in the printed text, but the. 


arrangement differs in the remaining chapters. 


It is claimed that the Madhyandina-Samhtia 0 हि the 
basic SamAtta of the Yujurveda,’ that the correct number of mantras 
in that Sarhh4tà is 975,? that the present Yajuga-Sarvánukramant 
is not an ancient authoritative árga text, and that, therefore, it is 
unwarranted to suggest on the evidence of that text (the Yajuga- 
Sarvánukramant says that adh. 24 and the first nine kandikds of adh, 
25 of the SY V are of the nature of &rdhmana ) that Bráhmana-material 
is mixed up with the mantra-material in the Sukla-Yajurveda.* In 
connection with this last claim, ıt is pointed out that Sabara, the 
Vasigtht-ésked, and Dviveda Ganga ( the commentator of the Brhadàra- 
nyaka- Upanigad ) also do not accept the view that there is such mixture, 
The question why the two Samhsias of the Yajurveda are designated as 

Krsna and Sukla has been discussed on end and a variety of views has 
' been put forth in that regard. Opening the question again, YUDHISTHIRA 
MiMAMSAKA suggests that those who accepted the primacy of the 
New-moon sacrifice ( Daráesti ) became krenapakgtya, while those who 
accepted the primacy of the Full-moon sacrifice ( Paurnamasesti ) be- 
came the £uklupakgiya. The yajus belonging to these two classes of 
Yajurvedins came to be known as Krena and Sukla respectively. A. 
slightly different explanation ig given as follows.” The Müdhyandinas 
commence the Full-moon sacrifice on the caturdaét of the bright half of 
: the month and conclude it on the full-moon-day; thus they complete 
the entire Paurnamásesti during the bright half Similarly, though 
their Daréesti begins in the dark half, it is.coneluded in the bright half. 
That is why they are called Sukla. As against this, the Paurnamüsegti 
of the Taittiziyas is concluded in the dark half. It would, however, be 
difficult to believe that a more or less minor detail of ritual procedure 
could occasion such a fundamental schism among the Yajurvedins, In 
his attempt to work out a satisfactory chronology for the development 
of the early Indian thought, ५ R. Morton SMITH examines what he calls 
. the White Yajurveda Varsa as given in the Brhaddrapyaka-Upa- 
nigad.® There may be some errors in the enumeration of those lines, 
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but, according to SMITH, the tradition is in the main sound. He assigns 
Vak Ámbhrni to 085 B. C., V&jaéravas to 922 B. C., and Uddalaka to 
842 B. C 


Thinking with the Yajurveda’ is a strange book. Its author 
G. G. Desar, believes that the Vedas are as old as the “ modern” world 
(that is, rtearly 200 million years ), that Agni represents the knowledge 
of sativa, rajas, and tamas, that the Vedic conception of this world is 
much in advance of other religions or of science, that brahman, the lord 
of society, is eulogised as the dearest treasure of man, that the word 
rudra in the Sutarudriya means the liquidator of misery as also the 
giver of knowledge, etc. etc. Indeed, he seems to discovér in the Yajur- 
veda & meaning which ill conforms to the text and the tendencies of that 
Veda. Dzsar’s book does contain some valid observations about Vedic 
rituglism: and spiritualism, but they are often overlain with fantasies 
which defy the canons of sober research. In refreshing contrast to it, 
Tsusrs Japanese monograph on the existent Yayurveda-literature,’ 
with voluminous foot-notes and index, is systematically planned and 
constitutes a vety useful philological study of the fundamental sources 
of the Vedic ritual. 


The credit for the major part of the work relating to the linguistic 
study of the Veda obviously goes to Western scholars. A frequently 
recurring theme of this study, in recent times, must.be said to have been 
the Vedic verb in its various aspects In her Russian monograph on 
the aorist in the Rgveda,® ELIZARENEOVA mukes a scholarly attempt to 
describe different structural types of the aorist in the Rgveda, the actual 
frequency of the forms of the paradigms of different aoristic types, and 
the. parallel functioning of more than one aoristic stems from the same 
verbal root. She studies the origin of different structural types of the 
Rgvedic aorist by means of internal reconstruction, and thereby arrives 
at the idea of the coexistence in the verb of the Rgveda of two systems 
— the one devoid of the opposition of tense, hypothetically interpreted 
as the opposition ofan action connected with an agent (injunctive ) to. 
an impersoua] state (perfect), and the other characterised by the opposi- 
tion of grammatical terse. Incidentally,’speaking about the origin of 
the Sanskrit passive aorist, INSLER points out that one comes across 88 
many as 26 forms of third person singular passive aorist in the Rgveda ° 
spread out over the ten books and derived from forty-one roots.‘ 
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ELIZARENEOVA has several other significant points to make about the 
verba) system represented in the Rgveda., For instance, -she suggests 
that the category of tense had not yet become completely “grammatised” 
by the time of the Rgveda.! This is proved by the neutralization of 
tense opposition in ७ considerable number of forms, as well as by the 
non-obligatory use of the augment, and a lesser distinctive power of 

tense as compared to mood. Elsewhere she studies the formal structure, 
~ semantics, and mutual relations of the ten present-classes of the verb in 
the Rgveda.’ By comparing the non-systematic elements of the 
Rgvedie verbal forms, she concludes that tense and aspect oppositions 
of the later period were preceded by the opposition of active verbal forms 
to passive verbal forms. 


According to the Hungarian, Vedist, J. VEKERDI, the majority 
of dimorphic or polymorphic present stems in the Rgveda display no 
semantic difference, as has been frequently assumed.* In cases where 
such difference still exists, it refers mostly to the voice and not to the 
aspect. In the course of this discussion, VEKERDI says that the frequent 
poetic improvization of accessory verbal forms unknown to the spoken 
language shows that the language of the Rgvedu is by no means primi- 
tive or natural, but that it is a liturgical-literary language with old 
traditions. In The Aspeotual Function of the Rgvedso Present and 
Aorisi^ QONDA seeks to establish the aspectual uses of the Rgvedio 
sorist indicative as opposed to imperfect. He concludes: The aorist often 
refers to special casés, single objects or details, isolated occurrences; 
the imperfect emphasizes the idea of continuance, the chief interest in a 
past process being in its development or unlimited continuity. As 
. opposed to aorist, the imperfect expresses variety, vision, frequenoy, 
heterogeneity, perspective, simultaneity. Vittore PISANI refers to the 
form kartgyGh occurring in RV IV. 80.28 (in RV L ]65.9, it is kartgya 
and not karigyGA ) sud asks whether it can be described as “ subjunctive 
offnture". He suggests that it is second persou singular optative of 
aorist, and insists that the strange rubric “ subjunctive of the future” 
be cancelled from the Rgvedic grammar. 


In her thesis entitled Dis siginattachen Aortste im Veda, Johanna 
NARTEN gives indexes of aorist-forms arranged under various Sanskrit 
roots. Among other things, she points out that -s$ imperatives func- 
tion as part of sigmatic aorist system, correlated with 8 sg. subjunctives 
in -sat. The question of the Vedic imperatives in -st is studied in 
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greater detail by G. OARDONA.! In the Rgveda, about I80 forms in -si 
(e. g. yaksi, vaksi, parsi, nest, etc. ), from twenty-three roots, are used 
88 imperative second person singular. According to CARDONA, forms 
such as yaks from yaj are to be classed in the s-aorist system, and are 
not to be regarded as archaic athematic present forms: Oswald Szzxz- 
RENYI thinks that the so-called -st imperatives are in truth simple 2 sg. 
s-aorist subjunctives.* They are shortened at an early date from the 
full form in -saet, which led to their forntal isolation, though systema- 
tically they continued in their earlier role, including their ability to be 
used in relative constructions demanding, the subjunctive. Der Injun- 
ktiv am Veda: Eine synohronische Funktionsuntersuchung by Karl 
HorFMANN* must be regarded a8 an outstanding work of recent years 
in the field of Vedic grammar. Injunctive, which denotes unaugmented 
aorist and imperfect forms in general, in whatever sense they are used, 
occurs profusely in the Rgveda, and must, therefore, be regarded as an 
independent grammatical category. The unaugmented forms distinguish 
aspect, but not tense or mood. According to HOFFMANN, aorist injunc- 
tive ( with md ) - the negative content of the injunctive is summed up 
by that scholar in the term " memorativ " — is used when the intention 
i8 to prevent an action which has not already taken place, while the 
present injunctive is used to inhibit an action which is already under 
way. The latter is also used to express general, rather than particular, 
prohibition. HOFFMANN further points out that the use of injunctive as 
general or habitual present is very common in the Veda. Among other 
topics discussed by him are the use of injunctive forms in the statement 
of past events as aleo the modal uses of the injunctive. J.C. WRIGHT 
examines* the views about “the so-called injunctive” of HOFFMANN, 
QONDA, BENOU, and ELIZARENKOVA. He questions the validity of the 
suggestion that the unaugmented forms are indifferent as regards tense. 
In this connection, he quotes and translates many Rgvedio passages 


The importance of the study of the Vedic verb needs to be adequa- 
tely recognised. NARTEN has rightly drawn attention to the misrepre- 
sentation of Vedic verb-forms in works on linguistics ( she has quoted 
many examples in this connection ) and stresses the urgent necessity of 
the Vedic verb-material being properly worked upon and got ready for 
the purpose of scientific research.’  HorFMANN's “Materialen zum 
altindischen Verbum ", being published serially, will certainly provide 
an appropriate response to NARTEN’S call. These articles by HOFFMANN 
may be said to be of the nature ofa revision of WAOKERNAGELS Altinds- 
sohe Grammatik, Vol. IV. This section:relating to the recent work on 
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Vedio verb may be concluded with a reference to Sukumar SEN's note 
on “Compound verb in Indo-Aryan." He speaks of four types of 
compound verb: (l) substitute for a verb root ( vácam akrata - RV); 
( 2) expressive of continuous action (vibhajan eti- RV ); (3) substitute 
for past and future tenses (gamayam cakdra-AV, mantrayam dsa- 
Aii. Bv.) ; and ( 4) substitute for optative or imperative moods ( rama- 
yam akah - rarely in Vedic prose ). 
Some miscellaneous studies in the field of, Vedic grammar and 
linguistics may now be referred to. Scholars’ like WHITNEY, RENOU, 
MAODONELL, and SPEYER are seen to differ from one another as regards 
the central function or the most essential character of dative, The 
versatile Dutch Sanskritist, GONDA, puts forth thé view? that the 
Vedic dative is in principle the case assumed by & nominal form when 
it refers to the ‘object in view’. This function, he adds,.implies a 
marginal position of the object (thing )? with regard to what the 
sentence states to exist, to be qualified, or to take place. V. N. Toronóv 
points to the diversity of syntactic functions of the Vedio locative and its — 
tendency to become a casus generalts. Writing about the “ Sdmavasa 
sandhi in the Rgveda”, Motilal RASTOGI explains the term sdmavaia 
sandhs, which occurs in the Rk-prdtsgakhya as meaning the lengthen- | 
ing of a short vowel (excepting r) before the following consonant 
( which is also known as piuét).“ Its,main purpose is to make 
up the metrical deficiencies in Vedic mantras, where the orthographic 
quantity is different from the metrical (that is, phonetic ) quantity. - 
Samuel D. ATKINS points out that there are many cases in the Rgveda 
which are aberrant to the so-called Sievers-Edgerton Law.’ He 
discusses at some length one of the most puzzling of such cases, namely 
that of dyaus and its forms. J. MANESSY has produced an interesting 
monograph on the substantives ending in-as, which occur in the 
Rgveda." In another paper, she deals with the Rgvedic adjectives 
ending in as." These two, indeed, constitute useful contributions to 
the study of Vedic morphology. About the abstract derivatives ending 
in -t@i- and —täti- in the Rgveda, RENOU says that semantically they 
are not interchangeable.’ In an additional note appended to RENOU's 
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article, BENVENISTE shows that -tait— is found also in Iranian, and 
-must, therefore, be Indo-Iranian.’ It is eleewhere suggested that the 
suffix किड in the Vedic language, presumably derived from the root 
ias, predominantly conveys the sense of ‘totality’ or ‘entire range’.* 
J. VEKERDI studies the participle ispant- in the Rgveda.* In Vedic, 
certain forms of. some phonetically similar but semantically different 
verbal roots get mixed up; similarly, in the Samhsta-texts, participles 
are formed from a stem different from the finite verb forms. According 
: to VERERDI, both these phenomena are exemplified in the participle 
ignani-. Before passing on to the work relating to the linguistic study 
of other Sashitds, one may refer to the very pertinent observation 
which ELIZARENKOYA makes about the linguistic aspect of the transla- 
tion of the Rgvedà.* She says that not all the aspects of the language 
of the Rgveda can be adequately reproduced in a modern language. In 
this connection, ehe mentions the injunctive of the verb, the ambivalent 
meaning of a part of lexis, eto $ 


Only two typical papers relating to the linguistic study of the 
Samhtide other than the Rgveda may be mentioned here. While discuss- 
ing "the anusvăra and ánünü&sikya in the Taittiriya Samhita”, A. S 
ACHARYA explains anusvadra as a nasal to be produced after a vowel, 
yama as nasalized tenseness of a stop consonant, ndsikya asa nasal 
sound different from yana and anusvdra, and dnundsikya as nasali- 
sation.’ In a passage in the Maitradyant-Samhita (IIT. 4.7), which 
prescribes different forms of Agniotis, one reads: pasedoourur bhuvaty 
anuripaivdya. .The word pascdcoaru, however, does not give any 
satisfactory sense in that context. Ina similar context, the Manava- 
Srautasüira, which belongs to the Maitr&yani school, has the word 
tsarumdn ( X. 3.6.6), which fits in: very well. Assuming, therefore, 
that the original reading in the MS must have been paécüiisarur 
(instead of puscdocarur ), MEHENDALE suggests’ that, at some time 
in the oral transmission of that, SamAsta, the initial consonant cluster 
ts of tsaru was pronounced as an affricate. 


‘And, finally, a few general studies about the Vedio language. 
Reiterating his view that P&nini’s grammar is highly useful for the 
understanding of the Vedic language, BHAWE seeks to answer the three 

objections which are usually raised against that view, namely, that 
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P&nini never wrote a grammar for the Veda, that his treatment of the 
Vedic language is cursory and, therefore inapplicable to it, and that 
modern Vedic grammars adequately serve the purpose in this connec- 
tion] S. EK. GUPTA insists that the Vedic language has had a monosyl- 
labic origin, that it has evolved through what he calls msthunapra- 
kriyà, and that there is ample evidence available in Vedic language and 
literature to substantiate this. V.N. Toporov attempts an analysis 
ofa number of Vedic toponyms and hydronyms in connection with the 
problem of the localization of some hymns of the Raveda.* It has been 
pointed out by R. L TURNER that the process of simplifying a conso- 
nant-group or shortening & long consonant with the accompanying 
lengthening of the preceding vowel, which had begun in the pre-Sanskrit 
stage, was continued throughout the history of Indo-Aryan.* The 
question of the cerebrals in the Vedic language has intrigued linguisti- 
cians since long and the hypothesis of the borrowings from some non- 
Indo-Aryan languages ( particularly Dravidian ) has been suggested in 
many of the cases. Manfred MAYRHOFER believes that the emergence of 
the cerebral nasal ~n— can in many cases ( such as, mant, sthind, sthdnu, 
eto. ) be shown to have been spontaneous. He assumes a similar deve- 
lopment in connection with the group-nd-. More recently, T. BURROW, 
who has been an exponent of the Dravidian borrowing theory, has 
veered round to the view that there has occurred in Sanskrit a process 
of fission by which the original dentals of Indo-Iranian have in Indo- 
Aryan been partly replaced by cerebrals without the presence of any 
pre-disposing influence and that such spontaneous cerebralisation has 
taken place in Sanskrit on quite a massive scale. He refers to the 
suggestion of H. W. BAILEY that the fission of one sound into two 
took place early in Indo-Aryan, beginning in the Vedic age. There 
can, therefore, be no possible influence of Prakrits. The assumption of 
cerebrals being due to loan-words from Dravidian or some other non- 
Indo-European source also does not stand. Indeed, in some cases, 
where Dravidian explanation has been previously proposed, & more 
satisfactory explanation is now available from the Indo-European side, 
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CONTRIBUTION OF KASHMIR TO PHILOSOPHY, 
THOUGHT AND OULTURE 
BY 


NAvJIVAN BASTOGI 


Kashmir in Indian mind has become & symbol of pristine beauty 
in the broadest sense of the term. Thus it embraces beauty associated 
with nature, race, heart and mind. In all these spheres Kashmir, since 
early times, has played an important role and has mede remarkable 
strides in literature, religion, philosophy and culture'of India. In the 

.context of today, Kashmir has further become an embodiment of our 
most cherished democratic ideals, catholic and humanistio outlook and 
integrated culture. A résumé of Indian-Cultural history in ‘all its 
ramifications will be impossible without reference to and insight into 
the genius of Kashmir 


We are, therefore, not surprised when Kashmir is found to have 
become famous as the abode of Sarasvati, the Indian Muse. Balacandra, 
the Gujarati author of the epic called Vasantavilasa, echoes the very 
idea : 

काइमसीरवासस्यसना सनाऽपि सरस्वती geerengta | 
वसस्यवर्श्य कविताबिछासरूपेण चिप सुक्हाम्बुजेषु ul 


For a man of letters Kashmir used to serve as final test of his merits. 
Sri Harsa recalls with great pride the reception of his work in Kashmir 
48 a great intellectual achievement — 


काश्मीरेमैहिते giardi विद्य Pre 
काम्ये चारुणि नेषभीयचरिते सर्गो मिसर्गोज्ज्वकः ut 


Even in the valley itself we are reminded of Bilhana’s pithy description 
of his home-land, the land of Sarada. He says it is only Kashmir’ 
which'has the unique privilege of producing saffron filaments together 
with poetic ingenuity. And were we to add that Kashmir is equally. 
the land of philosophical speculation and creative thinking as it is a 








2 Quoted by Rasiklal O,Panixz in ‘ Olassfoal Sanskrit’, Proceedings of 47060, 
2lsb Session, Srinagar, p. l]8. 

2 Nahadàa है. 2, 

४ सहोदराः कुंकुमफेसराणां भवन्ति at कजिताविळासाः à 
न शारदादेशभपास्य वृष्टस्तेर्पा मदन्यत्र मथा प्ररोइः N ४4. LI 
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country of saffron flowers and bunches of grapes, we need not bé accused 
of resorting to hyperbole. The long history and voluminous literature 
of religio-philosophical thought of Kashmir only goes to exemplify the 
above contention, Jayaratha hes not failed to take note of these twin 
peculiarities’ of Kashmir, the seat of the Goddess of learning,’ with 
special reference to Kashmir Saiva monism. Even the plan and ‘design 
of the city of Srinagar has been patterned on that of the Sricakra, 
according to a tradition current even to-day.’ 


The moment we think of Kashmir's philosophical and cultural 
heritage, we are immediately reminded of Kashmir Saivism, the greatest 
humanistic attainment of Kashmir. "This Kashmir Saivism is generally 
believed to be monistic in temper and idealistic in ideology. We have, 


. however, to be very clear that the word Kashmir Éaivism has extremely 


wide connotation and includes within its range all the branches of Saiva 
speculation - monistic, monistic-cum-dualistic and dualistic associated 
with Kashmir. This Saiviem is elastic enough as to include S&kta 
schools of thought within its ambit. If Abhinavagupta's Tanirdloka 
is any guide, the Trika or Kashmir Saivism stands for the total tantrot 
lore of Kashmir. It has to be specifically stated that in his magnum 
opus i. e., Tantrdloka ( the light of Tantras), Abhinavagupta dwells on 
both the diverse currents of thought namely TantraprakriyS and Kula- 


prakriys.® While Tantra Prakriy& is traced straight to Tryambaka, 


ye, 
EE 





+ मरी सोमानष्दपादप्र मृतिगुसुवराइएसक्षीतिमार्गो 
wer यत्रैव सम्यमपादेमनि घटनामीइवर।देतवादः | 
कश्मीरेम्मः प्रसुस्य प्रकटपरिमरो caer सर्वदेशान्‌ 


देशेऽन्यस्मिन्नवृष्टो घुस॒णविसरत्सव॑वन्धत्वमाप t 
T. A. F., XII, p. 489, verso 
3 gar वोधप्रधाना स्थितनिजमइसा शारदापीठेदेवी 


विद्यापीठे प्रथीयः प्राथेतनिसिळवाग्यत्र काइमीरचाम्नि ॥ 
Ibid, Verse 4 


In the Astatic Booiety of Bengal, there isa manuscript of the text named 
Vidydrxava by a student of some PragalbhSotryay which also records this 
tradition: By implication 'Briuagar' is an abbreviation of the original 
& drividyinagara”, - ; 
Although Bominanda, at the very outeob of his third Ahnike, castigates the 
É&kta  Monista yet hé oslls them a kith and kin of his own 
( स्वयूथ्यानदयवादिनः मतीदानीनारम्भः । Bésadres, p. 94). "This diktim is later 
assimilated into the Tripurk Bohool, whioh is an off-shoot of the Kula system, 
as well as in the Southern Bohool of the Krama system. This point will be 
enlarged upon in the sequel, 


5 sag वक्यमाणशाखस्य कुछतन्त्रप्रक्रियात्मकेन द्वैविध्ये T. A. V L p 24. For details see 
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Contribution of Kashmir to Philosophy...... ‘£9 
the first ancestor referred to by Sominsnda, the Kula Prakriy& is 
traced to Tryambaka through his! daughter and is therefore designated ` 
88 " Ardha-Tryambaka.” To be brief, the Kula system is identified with 
Kula Prakriyā, while the three independent monistic systems namely 
Trike, Krams and Pratyabhijfid are subsumed under the Tantrapra- 
kriy& or the Traiyambaka School. 


In this scheme Abhinavagupta does not include the Spanda 
branch, possibly because of its lack of tantric character and deep affilia- 
tion to the S&kta mode of thinking. This fact has been nosed by Ksema- 
raja, though in a different context.? With all their differences, however, 
they constitute what is precisely meant by Kashmir Saivism. So far 
these four represent the monistic trend of thought. The schools founded 
by Amardaka and Srinatha and continued by their spiritual descendants, 
relate to the dualistic and duslistic-cum-monistie currents of thought 
respectively and are also covered by the term Kashmir Saivism. Out of 
these two, the Kashmir School of Saiva Siddhanta, headed by Sadyo- 
jyoti, is & logical development -of the dualistic line emanating from 
Amardake. It may need be stressed in passing that all these systems, 
though have different secular history, they seem to. be one in their 
tánirto origination. न 


From the foregoing lines it is apparent that the popular calssi- 
fication of the monistic Saiva thought into Agama Sastra, Spanda Sastra, 
and Pratyabhijfié Sastra does not stand the strict logical scrutiny. It 
is an overlapping though handy attempt to olassify the Saiva Moniam 
in a non-orthodox manner, At the most, we may resort to one clagai- 
fication from the point of view of the lands of their origin. Thus broadly 
we have two types of schools :— 


i) those which originated in Kashmir, and 


4 


ii ) others which were associated with other parts originally 
through the ancestral line of preceptors but were 
nurtured and developed afresh in Kashmir. 


Under the previous head we have Krama, Spanda and Trika 
systems which are brought into existence by Siv&nanda (800 A. D. ), 
Kallate (825 A.D.) and Vasugupta (800 A.D.) respectively. The roots of 
the Krama system even go much earlier and may be consistently traced 





३ 7, 4. V., I, p. 27. 
3 अनन्तापरटीकाकुन्मथ्ये स्मितिमसृष्यता | 
विषृर्त स्पन्दशास्त्र नो गुरुणा नो, मयास्य y ll 8p, N. pe 77, concluding v 
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to one Gandhamádana ( 675 A.D. ), who is said to be the preceptor of one 
V&tülan&tha, to whom is ascribed the authorship of a very late work 
called Vatulanatiha-Suirant. This work, alleged to be a work on the 
S&hasa School, is now conclusively proved to be a text on a gub-school 
of the Krama system. It is interesting to note that the system has two 
phases — earlier and later — which develop into two full-grown schoolg 
and may be designated as Northern and Southern Schools respectively. 
The Northern, that belongs to Kashmir, is Saiva-oriented with obvious 
Sakta leanings and has claimed contributions from Siddhan&tha 
( 800-950 A.D. ), Bhatia Utpals, Bhütir&ja (900-950 A. D.), Cakrabhünu 
(050-00 A. D. ), Ramyadeva (I00-50 A. D.), Srivatsa (8 
Century ) Sitikantha (l5th Century) eta in addition to the recognised 
stalwarts like Abhinavagupta and Jayaratha etc, The Southern School, 
which also traces its origin to Kashmir, in fact belongs to Cola in 
Deccan and is primarily Sakti-oriented. This tradition is nurtured 
by Sivananda Il (l2th Century ), Mahápraküéa (l2th Century ) and 

' Maheávar&nanda ( 8th Cent. ), the illustrious author of the Mahártha- 
mafjark. Thus the Southern School of the Krama has made very 
gubstantial contribution to the Tripur& School. "This we know on the 
authority of Sivanands and Maheávarüánanda themselves. हि 


Kallats, the first exponent of the Spanda system, is a famous 
Siddha during the reign of Avantivarman (855—888 A.D. ) as recorded 
by Kalhana. His Spanda Káriká! is commented upon by himself 
Utpala Vaisnava ( l0th Cent. ), Rámakantha ( I0th Cent. ) and Ksema- 
raja ( LOth-l]th Century ). Vasugupta’s famous Sivastitras furnish a 
philosopbical foot-hold to the tantrsc lore and accord a mystic bias to 
the Trika line of thought. He is commented upon by Kallata ( 9th 
Century ) Bhiskars ( 0th Century ), Ksemarüje, Varadar&ja ( llth 
Century ) and others. / 


Under the second head may be placed Kula and Pratyabhijfa, 
Of the two the Kula system, as propagated by Abhinavagupta, by and 
large appears to be of foreign origin. Abhinavagupta owes his initiation 
in the system to one Sambhun&tha who hailed from Jalandhara and has 





2 The authorship of Spaada Karské is a controversial point, In the traditional 

circle the group headed by Ubpals, the author of the Pradipikd commentary on 

Sp. K., ascribes authorship of the Xarikds to Kallaja, whereas the one headed 

by Esemarkjs to Vasugupta, In this tussle we have two reoenaions of Sp, K, 

te It forms a very interesting episode of the contemporary philosophical scene, 

‘which for want of relovanoe and space has to be skipped over here, For further 
disoussions see author's thesis on Krama system, Part I, Chap, 4, 
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received deepest veneration at the hands of the former. The alien origin 
of the Kula system is farther corroborated by Jayaratha’s observation 
that the VamakeSvari branch of the system was promulgated in Kashmir 
by Távaradiva (9th Century), the celebrated author of the Rasamaho- 
dadhi and Sankara Rasi (9th Century )! Jayaraths seems to have 
inherited this tradition straight through Viévüvarta ( 9th Century )* 
who happens to be a precursor of Sambhun&tha. Other Kashmirians 
of eminence are Dipikan&tha ( l0th Cent.) and Kalyánsvarman ( llth 
Century ) Som&nanda, Abhinavs's great-grand teacher in Pratysbhijfià 
also wrote a commentary on the Pardtrimsika,Savowedly a Kula tantra. 
It, therefore, appears certain that its alien character could not be 
sustained longer so much go that this system is represented to have 
originated in Kashmir by the Southern School of the Kula system 
However, this Kula culminates in Pratyabhijfid i.e. Anup&ya accord- 
ing to Abhinavagupta’s own verdict in the Tanirdloka 


On the threshold of the Pratyabhijfié system, though we notice 
that ancestral lineages of the two stalwarts of the system, Som&nanda 
and Abhinavaguta, were brought to Kashmir from outside, yet the enor- 
mous gap that entailed between their settling down and taking philoso- 
phical exposition hardly justifies us to treat them as immigrants. Thus 
Som&nanda (9th Century )is credited with breaking an entirely new 
ground towards human emancipation and furnishing a logical and 
rational basis in his Stuadrgté for the scattered tdnírso ideals.’ He is 
rightly hailed as the ‘originator of the reasoning’ ( तर्कस्य कर्ता ). Heis 
followed by a galaxy of great authors e.g. Utpala, Lakamanagupta, 
Ksemar&jas, Yogsrijs, Jayaratha and others. * Utpala enlarges the scope 
and consolidates the rational side of the system in his learned commen- 
tary on Stvadrgti and his independent treatises like svara Pratya- 
bhijna-Karika and Siddhtirayt, though logical continuation of his 
master's work. Through Laksmanagupta, the author of Srtfasira,® he is 
succeeded by Abhinavagupta ( 950-I020 A.D.) the greatest of all 





५ बर्तुतो [हि अस्य Aae एतदेव आचायट्गयं कश्मीरेष अवतारकम्‌ | Vdmalefvarimatasiva- 
raram by Jayaratha, p. 48. ( K. 8. 8. ) 

» ततश्च मीबिश्वावर्तमुखेनेवं uuu यत्‌, तदेव इदमस्मत्पय॑न्त शिष्यप्र शिष्यकमेण सर्वेषामपि 
STER, | Ibid 

8 Parüirisfikivivarasa, Abhinavagupta, p. ]6, ( K. B. B. ), A 

4 संप्रदायस्य काइमीरवेशोद्सूतस्वात्‌ ! Rjsvimarfint on Nitydyodakikärnavaianira, 
ivknanda, Varanasi, p. llé, 

5 इति प्रकटितो मया gue एष मार्गों watt 
महागुरुमिरुच्यते स्म शिवदृष्टिशास्त्रे यथा। _ 
Issara Pratyabhijxa Karika 4.i. 6, 

5 Identioal with the Saraddiilakatanira on the authority of Rüghava Bhatta, 

ubhor of the commentary called Padártkddaréáa 
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Kashmirian thinkers and one of the greatest among the Indians. Abhina- 
vagupta is credited with the authorship of more than forty-two works 

Of which the Taniráloka, Vimargint and Brhatt Vimarsint on Utpala's 
Kürikás and Vivurtti respectively, Vivarana on Pars Trisssikd 
Dheanyaloka-looana and Abhinavabhdratt are the works of extreme 
value and have been serving as reference books in their respective fields 
for centuries. He, with his unparalleled genius, synoptie vision 
tremendous study and creative insight, enriched and illuminated the 
Saiva philosophy, iánirio ‘culture and aesthetic thought all the same 
time. In him Som&nanda’s aim of establishing the system on sound 
footing ‘against the onslaughte of Buddhists, Grammarisns, S&kta 
Monists, and Saiva Dualists, a hint of which is echoed in the preamble 
of the Siva-sitravaritka of Varadarijs is realised for good. 


Coming to the thought-content of these systems, -their agreement 
on fundamental principles impresses a keen student. Their mutual 
differences centre round varying orientations and emphasis, which 
cannot be taken up here. ‘Their originality lies in the povel approach 

to the problems of philosophy and human emaucipation which may be 
` summed up as below :— 


(i) Reality is conseiousness, not only pure but perfect also. 
Perfection and totality result.in self-spontaneous manifestation of the 
Absolute, as psycho-metaphysical subjectivity on the one hand and 
objective data on the other. 


(ii) Reality, though kinetic, is continuous and suffers no gap. 
This ie brought about by taénirtc transformation of the Samkhya thesis 
of SadréaparinSmavida into Abhāsavāda, that of Samya (perfect 
harmony of three gunas in Prakrti).into S&marasya of the subjective 
and the objective. In addition, the yog4o concepts of Parin&imi-nityata 
and Kütasthanityat& referring to different states are compressed and 
fused into one as Mahedvara, the dynamic Absolute or autonomous 
consciousness ( suatanird 84#70४४ ). 


(iii) The autonomy of consciousness, by its very implication, 
reconciles contradiction (parasparaparthdra ) and synthesizes dicho- 
tomy of subjective and objective of the dualista into pure, perfect and 
intuitive experience. Thus the ultimate unity is not an abstract unity 





34 Vide Abhinavagupta : An Historical & Philosophical Study, K. 0, PaxDsr, 2nd 
edition, pp. 27-78; vide also Works of Abhinavagwpta, V. RAGHAVAN, JORI, 
VoL XIV, IV, 933, pp. 38-28. 

» नागबोध्यादिमिः सिद्वैनौरितिकानां gost । 
भाकान्ते जीवकोकऽस्मिष्ञात्मेश्रनिरासकः ॥ 8. S- Va, K. 8. 8. |. 7, 
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but a concrete unity.! In the words of Dr. PANDEY “Itig not only the 
unity of opposites, as Hegel maintains his Absolute to be, but also the 
unity of distincts as Croce maintains". Hence the Reality is essen- 
tially unity in multiplicity 4 : 


(iv) The autonomy i.e. self-spontaneity or consciousness also 
renders the entire causal explanation as futile and dogmatic. In HEGEL 
the instances of reality are “deduced” from Absolute, here they are 

manifested. or ‘expressed’. The cosmic law of causation ig, therefore, 
transformed into Absolutio functionalism 


(v ) This perfect consciousness is not something remote but essen- 
tially identical with self-consciousness and is ‘ever present point of 
reference in every experience, actual or possible’. 


(vi) Such a view of reality revolutionizes the very mode and 


method of our:time-old thinking and’ the following conclusions, of 


necessity, follow 


(a) Axiologically, emancipation of human soul is the highest 
value. Here Mokga consists in inculcation of synthesis of 
worldly enjoyments and transcendental experience of self 
( मोगमोक्चसामरस्यात्मामोक्षः). The world is liberation in changed 
perspective. This is a minimum pre-supposition of any defini- 
tion of absolute perfection , 


(b) This leads to & marked difference from other systems of ' 


Indian thought. . Notwithstanding.their mutual divergences, 

most schools are unanimous that Mukti follows in the wake 

of our distinguishing the self from the not-self. Broadly 

speaking Mukti is negation or sublation of not-self. On the 

contrary, here the self-realjsation consists in synthesis of 
"m "these two oppositea and rules out the negation of either 


(e) Self-realixation is, therefore, ‘re-cognition’. Whatever has 
í been passing through as ‘this’ hitherto, is now reco gnised a8 
‘I’, because of intrinsic oneness of their character 88 freedom 

and consciousness ( Kartriva and Jadirive ). 


(d )'Henee, knowledge is not ‘knowing afresh’ but ‘ knowing the 
known’, that is, it is & removal of veil of ignorance which is 
defined as imperféct consciousness ( अपू्णम्मध्यता ). 





l तस्माऱ्प्रयमिशानबरूात्‌-एकोप्यसौ पदार्थात्मा स्वमावभेदान्‌ विरुद्धान्‌ यावत अंगौकुस्ते तावत्‌ 


ते बिरोधादेक क्रमरूपतया निर्मासमानाः तमेकं क्रियाअयै संपादयान्ति। BAdebari, Ph प. 


edited by शज and PANDओY, p. 9 
3 Comparative Aesthetics, Vol. I, Indian, K. 0, PAXDEY, second editjon P. 0) 


5 [Annes B.O R L] © 
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(७) Buch a view of reality, apart from its epistemic implications, 

_ contains cultural margins of no mean consequence. It hasa 

véry optimistic appeal and culminates into deep commitment 

to life putting & seal of approval on all that life contains or 

e . stands for. This may be termed as & life-affirming attitude 

s 7 77 of the iGniri culture that makes it a truely humanistio 

i movement where all spiritual pathways form part of one 

integrated scheme! and cease to be isolated events and where 

entire mankind is welcomed to the threshold of true wisdom 

. without reference to caste, creed, sex and social status.’ Thus 

. TAGORE’s tribute that Trika “has penetrated to that living 

depth of thought where diverse currents of human wisdom 
unite in & luminous synthesis "* is amply borne out. 


E 


b. 
` Side by side the growth of monistio schools, another branch line 
of Ssiviam preaching dualistic ideology was very aotive.* This duslistid 
gchool also originated frqm Tantras and sought its anchorage in Ten 
Dvaits Tantras. Later on, but long before Abhinavagupta, the fusion 
of these Ten Dualietic Tantras and Eighteen dualistic-cnm-non-dualistic 
Tantras? was responsible for the rise of a school now known as Saiva 
Siddhfnta’.° This school is quite identical in its approach with 
its counterpart in South. In Kashmir, it produced great philosphers 
_ like Sadyojyoti, Brhaspati and Sankaranandana. From Somünanda 
down:to Varadar&ja there are glaring evidences that there existed direct 
confrontation between the monistic and dualistic schools. - This accounts 
for Abhinavagupta's disdain for the dualism, Sadyojyoti’s (9th Century ) 
Narejvara Partkeé is an important work of this school This was 
commented upon by Rímakantha II (II00-I30 A. D.) This work is 
available in print This masterpiece highly speaks of the philosophical 
. acumen of the author as well as the commentator.’ The Bhogtikarska, 
Mokgakarska etc. are among his six other works. Brhaspati is supposed 


nme 





` 3 तद्भामिकाः सर्वदर्दौनस्थितयः | Pratyabhijaa Hedaya, Ksemarkja, Bütra 
` * केजिवाचक्षते ह्विजरानन्बप्रशंसापरमेतद्वाक्य॑ न तु स्थ्यादिष्वपवर्गप्राप्तिताध्पर्येंण। ते हि भगवत 
, सरवांनुमाहिकां शारि मित्तविवयतया खण्डयन्तः ... मात्सयांवाहत्पळच्जानिझीकृतावादमु खवृष्टयः | 
न हास्वरसविषय मोवमात्माने आरोपयन्ति । Gtarthasamgraka on B, G. 9, 85 
Abhinavagupta,ed, by Lakshman Rasa, p. ]08 
o9 A Desoripiive Analysis of Kashmir Series of Test and Siudias p. 2. 
¢ Prof, P. T. Rasu hes’ confused these two different and anomalous lines of 
thought as analogous in. hls Idealisiie Thought of India, London, pp. ]86-45 
: Vide AbÀinasagupta , Pannar, pp. ]67-I69 
* ४ खह्दविशनिसंस्योज्सौ सिद्धान्त eft संशितः | 
Mypyendratanira, Introdyction, K. B. 8., p. 2, - 
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to be as great-an authority as Sadyojyoti himself and is the author of 


४ the Sivatanu Sdstra. Sankaranandana is referred to by Abhinava as 


~ 


the author of the Prajadlamkdra.’ Vidyapati, Devabala are also the 
dualistic Saiva authors preceding Abhinavagupta. In post-Abhinava- 
gupta period we meet King Bhojadeya (08-60 A. D.), the author of 
the Tattva-Prakaska; Ramakantha I ( I085-l050 A 5 ), the author of 
the Nadakarika and Vriti on Mrgendra Tantra ; Srikantha (050-075 
A. D. ), the author of Ratnatraya ; Nariyans Kantha ( I075-00 A.D. ), 
the author of a commentary on Mrgendra Tantra ; R&makantha II and 
Aghoradiva (80-58 A. D.). The last one is credited with writing 
commentaries on all the major works of dualistic Ssivism. This is a 
very impressive list and explains why the monistic Saivism' viewed it 
as & formidable opponent. In fact, the Saiva dusliste made deep 
inroads into the monistic philosophy and tried to interpret the monistic 
Ggamas in the dualistic light | Kgemarüja in his commentary on the 
Svacchanda Tantra makes a pointed reference to it.’ Similarly Aghora 
Siv&chrya charges Monists to have commented upon the Tattva-Praka: 


- kA of Bhoja without any insight into the discipline and he, in 07467 


to undo the wrong, had to undertake a commentary on the same. 


Still another line of Saivites, declaring their adherence to the 
Eighteen Dvait&dvaita Tantras, arrests our &ttention. This system is , 
known as Lakuliéa Pá$üpata. Abhinavagupta seems to haves soft 
corner for the system and preferes it to Siddanta, avowedly the 
dualistic system.* But itis difficult to say whether it was a Kashmirian 


‘system. . ° : ; Bou 


‘Outside the pale of Ssivism, yet within the tdnirto fold, we have 
sufficient reason, according to Dr. SoHRADER, to believe that a conside- 
rable part of Paficargtrs Agamic literatue was produced in Kashmir 
Utpala Vaisnave, the early l0th century author of the, Spanda Pradt- 
pikd, mentions the following Samhitás by name, Jaydhkya, Harhsapa- 
ramefvara, Vaihdyasa, Srikdlapard and Srt, Sativaia.® In addition, 
he gives eight quotations from Püficarütra scriptures without naming : 





I 5 
विस्तरेण ' प्रज्ञालङूकारे दर्सितम्‌ आचायौशदकरनन्वनेन । Bhasbart, Pt, I,p.995. >» 
Vide Bhagtari, Pb, III, Pannar. Introduction, p. xviii, 
Vide Skdskart, Pb, IO, p. xvii 

Vide Abkinavagwpta, PAXDEY, p.I69. *- 
Introduction bo Páfkcardira and the Ahirbudhnya Sakidd, F. Otto BOHBADIR, 
Adyar, शि है, pp. 96-07 

9$ Spanda Pradtpikd, edited by ISL.AMPURKAR, 808, pp. D, l l, 20, 33-34 and 84, 


ot 


- 
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them. Pt. V. KRISHNAMACARYA, the editor of Adyar edition. of the 
Lakgmitantra, ig.of the view: that those extracts are most probébly taken 
from. Ekdyanaveda.. Jt is to be noted that of all these Samhit&s 
Paugkara, Sátivata and Jaya have “on the whole béen,considered the 
most authoritative, part, of the Páficar&tra scripture"!  Ahirbudhnya 
Sarrhsta was definitely composed in Kashmir in early eighth century as 
ie indicated by the episode of Muktapida (699-785 A.D.) contained in the 
48th Chapter. Again Lakgmttanira is quoted by Yogaraja® ( llth Cen- 
tury ), Abhinavagupta’s pupil, and by Maheávar&nanda (l8th Century), 
South Indian author on Kashmir Saivim. Even the authors in the 
dualistic line, notably Rimakantha II among them groups the adherents 
of the PáficarAtra system into two classes, viz. Samkarsane Püficar&tra 
and Samhita Paficaritra.® Ksgmarája, another student of Abhinavagupts 
agsigns the Pafiaarütra 00009७ of the ultimate reality to the realm of 
* Avyakta.! The most significant thing in this connection is a work known 
B8 Kgimtragama—pramanya by Yümun&éhryá ( lÍth. Century) which 
is now lost but of which we.are told in his Ágamaprámanya.* A man of 
_Y&muns’s emjnence would never write a work on Kashmir scriptures. 
unless he-found something of iutrinsio worth in them. Vedantadedika 
echoes thig very contentidn.®, It is an irony of history that after these 
few eslebrated names, the ceftre of PafioarAtra activity shifted to South 
, and the tradition died out in the land of its origin. : 


^»; “i Afiother allied system of thought which seems to.have evoked 

wefisiderable interést in Kashmir is that of Bhartrhari. Though Kashmir 
bas received more from him than it has given to Bhartrhari, the 
contribution of Kashmir cannot be left unaccounted for. Philosophy. of 
‘language has remained an integral part of basic. structure of every 
“tdnirie ‘system. Language in its most subtle and universal form ‘is 
implied in the concept of Vimarsa which serves as the.very core of 
Reality. -It is ‘fhe concept: of Pard (the ultimate ) stage of Supreme 


ee eee 





Lalmi Tanira; Introduotion, p. 5. है | E - 7 
‘Vide Introduction to Pdftearátra, p. 2l. है 
Paramdrthasdra-sivaraza, K. 8. B., p. l64 
| Maktrtha-mafifart Parimgla, T. B. B., pp. 67, 78% 
' अंतेकरणचैतासिकाः सूपैणपांचरात्रिकाः । Narstvaraparikya, K. 5. B., p. 87 
` परिणतिवेदान्तविदः,संहितापाञ्जरात्राः | 7976, p. 9 
Pratyabhijadhrdaya, K. B. B., p. 55. 
Vide Lakhrms Tanira, Introduction, p. 55 
यथा चैकायनशाखायाम्‌ अपौरुषेयत्वं, तथा काइमीरागमप्रामाण्य एवं प्रपाचेतमिति नेई प्रस्वूमते ॥ 
.. Pafiearütra-ral;d, Vedintededika-granthamtlé, p. 05; Nydya—Paribuddh: 
(same sores ), p, 08 
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Speech, evolved in course of criticism of the grammarian’s concept of 
Pa£yantt, the Sabdabrahman that had led post-SomAnanda gramma- 
rians to conceive Pard as distinct from and transcendental to Pasyanit. 
Kaiyata’s Pradipa, a commentary on Patafijali'S Mahdbhágya, apart 
from its grammatical importance, is full of philosophical observations 
In tradition, he is held to be Mammata’s -brother ( lth Century ) 
Similarly Hel&rája&, to whom we owe most of our understanding of 
Bhartrbari, belongs to Kashmir and on his own testimony is the son of 
Bhütir&ja& ( भूतिराजतनयहेकाराजकूते ). Abhinavagupta was his student in 
dualistic branch ( सूतिराजवनयः स्वपितृप्रसाद; ). On internal evidence he 
appears to be the brother of Bhattendurdjs, Abhinava’s teacher in 
literature ( 900-950: A. D. ). 


Let us now divert to the other side of the picture. Coming close 
to tbe scene of the orthodox Indian philosophy, no account is deemed -to 
be complete without a study of Prasihdnatrayt constituting the basic 
texts of Indian philosophy. Of these the Bhagavadgttd has enjoyed a 
unique place in the annals of Indian thought and culture through the 

‘ages. In this sphere too, Kashmir claims its share of originality. First 
of all attention was drawn to the existense of Kashmir recension of G4id 
by Dr. SCHRADER’ as back as I980. Since then considerable amount of 
work has been produced on the problem." Kashmir recension of कद con- 
tains 745 verses as against 700 verses of the popular recension adopted by 

_Sankara eto. The text seems to have been commented upon by a host of 

.Knaslmirian scholars headed by Vasugupta who wrote the Vasavitika. 

He was followed by Anandavardhana, Bhiskars, Abhinavagupta, Lasaka 


,' and others. Of these, only two commentaries have come down to us; one 


by Abhinavagupta under the title Gttdrthasamgruha and the other by 
Ramakantha under the title Sarvatobhadra. Abhinavagupta, true to his 
synthetic ideology, laya equal emphasis on each of the tripple approaches- 
. Jnana, Karma and Bhakti ag conducive to spiritual enlightenment. 
.To Abhinavagupta the fight between Kauravas and Pandavas ie symbolic 
of a war that is constantly raging between the lower and upper impul- 
ses of our personality. Rámskantha, the-younger brother of Mukta- 
kana, a contemporary of Avantivarman ( 855-888 A. D. ), advocated 
Jfidnakürma-samucoata as a way to spiritual realisation in hia Sarvato- 
bhadra. According to OniNTAMANI' Ramakantha adopts Bheddbheda 


7. Vide author's thesis on the Krama system, Pt. I, pp. 207-23. 
3 Vide Srimadbhagavadgtd with Sarsatobhadra, edited by T. B. OmnrtAMAXI, 
Introduotlon, pp. xiv,xxi 
8 Vide R. BanvankaAn'sbwo papers in New Indian Antiquary, July, 989, pp. 
7. ड--25 and Annals BORI, VOL, XIX, pp. 385—848, ~ 
4 Glidrikasassgraka, on l. l; p. 8, : e 
t Srimadbhagavadgia with Sarvatobhadra, Introduotion, p. xii, i 
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fashion in his commentary. On the affinity of this identity-in-difference 
attitude, CHINTAMANI has raised a doubt as to whether Bhüskara, the 
known Bhedábhedavüádin and a commentator on Gig, is identical with 
his namesake in Kashmir to whom also is attributed the authorship of a 
commentary on G4id. This is indeed a very important problem of Indo- 
logy as well as Indain thought that calls for further investigation by 
the scholars. It is premature to eay,on the problem, because the Jadna- 
karma-samuccuya may also be explained in the light of synthetic thesis 
of the Monistic Savisim which is ideologically different from identity- 
in-difference 


Kashmir, from early times, has been a meeting ground of a variety 
of faiths and divergent thought currents Kashmir’s attachment to 
Buddhism dates back to the time of Asoka ( 278-282 B.C.) Nagasena 
( 50 B. C. ), the author of Milind—Panho, is said to be a Kashmiri. 
Kanigka ( 78-02 A. D. ) convened the 2nd Buddhist Council in Kashmir 
and brought Advaghosa to act as its Vice-President. Kuméaralabdha, 
one of the famous four luminaries of Buddhism, is believed to bea 

"Kashmiri? JAN YUN-HUA in his learned paper* draws our attention 
to the activitiés of Kashimrian monks in medieval China and evaluates 
their contribution to Buddhism in the Far, East. This tradition begins 
about the early fourth century and continues upto llth century 
KasKmirians’ contribution, at large, includes translations into Chinese 

‘ of Buddhist canons and ritualistic texts. They also translatad tantric 
texts. Among the early authors, he mentions Prajfidkita ( 807-87 
A. D. ), Sangha-bhiti, Punyatara (404 A. D. ), Dharma Mitra ( 856—442 
A.D.) and a host of others. Similarly the Gilgit Manuscripts published ' 
by the Research Department of the Kashmir Government containing & 
large number of Buddhist manuscripts found in 98l in Gilgit, now under 
Pakistani occupation, were written around th century according to 
Nalinaksa DUTTA and belong to a section of Mahayüns Sanskrit Canon.’ 
As the tradition has it, NAg&rjuno, a devout Maha&yanist, came td power 

fter receiving Kashmir'(Kaniska-puram ) as a gift from Kaniska and 
propagated his faith. This may possibly explain the prevalence of 

"Mahüyünie literature in these manuscripts which form a solid creative 
block of Buddhist genius in Kashmir 





उ. Doctrine of Recognition, R. x. Kaw, V. V.R. Lp. 54 vide also, History of 
“Philosophy: Hastera 6 Western, ed. RADHAKRISHNAN, Pb. I, p. 38, 
3 Vide Doctrine of Recognition, p. 5. * Ibid, 
& Contribution of Kashmir to the Expansion of Buddhism in Far-Hast, AIOO, 
Srinagar, 986, Summaries of Papers, pp, 22]-22, 
| A Descriptive Analysis, pp. $540, 
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The Kashmir School: of Buddhist logie, according to STORER- 
BATSKY, begins with Dharmottara whose main aim is to unearth tlie 
* deep philosophie contents of the system of Dinnága and Dharmakirti, 
regarding it as a critical system of logic and epistemology ”.* He was 
invited by the King Jay&pida ( 779-88 A.D. ) as reported by Kalhana,* 
to Kashmir which he chose as a centre of his academic pursuits, He wrote 
detailed commentaries on Pramdnavinitcaya and Nydyabindu, the 
first being called his Great comment and the second his Small comment. 
This may be treated as a possible source of inspiration to Abhinava- 
gapta who also wrote the small and great commentaries. Dharmo- 
ttara’s importance as a first rate logician and philosopher can be gauged 
from the fact that Abhinavagupta's celebrated Vimarfins and Brhatt 
Vimatint have been attempted primarily as a critique of Dharmakirti 
ag interpreted by Dharmottara. He has written some other works also 
which are preserved in Tibetan translation alone. From Abhinava- 
gupta* we learn that Anandavardhana® wrote a commentary called 
Pramanavinticayattkaviertt. This work is now lost to as. Another 
sub-commentary on the same was written by Kashmirian Jf&naéri. Its 
Tibetan translation is preserved in the Tanjore collection. This tradition 
was continued by Sankarananda ( middle of llth Cent.) He undertook 
to write an exhaustive commentary on Praménavartika, but could not 
complete it. He also wrote other works. All of them are available 
now in Tibetan translation only. In addition, a passing reference may 
be made to Ravigupta (725 A.D. ), the author of the Pramdnavartika- 
ftkévriis. Among others Arcata, the author of the Hetubinduttka 5 
Danagils ( 988-088 A. D.) who migrated from Kashmir to Jaggadal 
monastery of Bengal’ and wrote Pusiakapáfhopdya ; Jinamitra ( close 
of IOth Century), the author of the Nydáyabindu-pindürtha,! and 
Ratnavajra ( IOth Century ), the author of the Yukisprayoga deserve 
special mention. í 

As is evident from the foregoing account Ssivism and Buddhism 
have been extensively cultivated in Kashmir, while other systems 
grew and developed sporadically. ‘Among these our attention is arrested 
by Jayanta Bhatta, an outstanding scholar of the Nyüya system. He 
is the author of famous NyáyamaAjari and a contemporary of King 
Sankaravarman (888-902 A. D. ). This Jayanta was a great-grandson 


Il Buddhist Logic, Vol. L, Dover Edition, p. 4l. 

3 Buddhist Logis, Vol I, p. 4L 35 Rdjatarasgim, IV. 408. 
* Dk, Losana ( Kavyamala ), p. 283. 5 Buddhist Logio, p. 42 
6 

T 


Vide Ouitural Heritage of Kashmir, B. O. BANREsI, Caloutta, p. I23, 
Ibid, 8 Thid. 
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of Sivasvamin, minister of King Muktapida and author of Kapphind- 
bhyudaya epic. Jayanta Bhatta has sarcastically attacked the Buddhists 
for the gap between their profession and performance. For instance: ` 


नास्यात्मा फकमोगमात्रमथ च स्पर्गाय सैत्यार्चनम्‌ | 
संस्काराः क्षणिका युगस्थितिखृतक्वेते विहाराः कृता! ॥ 


सथ gray वसूनि गुरवे देहीति चाविष्यते। , 

सौद्धानां site किमस्यवियसी cere भूमिः परा हे 
Jayanta's other work on Ny&ya Philosophy is the Nyáyakalskd. He is 
algo said to have written a drama called Agamadambara on the six 
orthodox systems of Indian philosophy. Jayanta’s Nydyakaltkd is a 
commentary on the Wydyasdra of Bhüsarvajfis. There is no unanimity 
with regard to the latter’s time, but he must have flourished before 
the end of ninth century ७8 Jayanta has commented upon him. In this 
short tract on logic, Bhasarvajfis departs from the tradition inasmuch 
as he rejects the claim of Upamdna as an independent means of 
knowledge. His cohcept of Mokga as characterised by eternal happiness 
and final elimination of pain? also does not fall in tune with the 
traditional viewpoint. This clearly betrays the influence of Kashmir 
Saivism on him. : j 


We now come to another phase of Kashmirs cultural heritage, 
In the context of Indian philosophy, three approaches are generally 
noticed for self-realisstion — cognitive, moral and emotional ( Jnana, E 
Karma and Bhakiámárgas ). The cognitive and the moral both pin up 
their faith in human agency. In the former demands are put on a priori 
intuition as the only way, whereas in the latter on ideal action. This is 
the domain of philosophy and ethics. But in emotional approach human 
agency and cognitive movements are totally resigned to the divine will. 
This is the realm of devotion i. 6. Bhakti. The cognitive approach lays 
more stress on the transcendent side of reality while the emotive leans 
towards the immanent side ~ both following from the very definition of - 
reality: In fact, the Jndna blooms forth into Bhakti ( समाधेश vaa पुव ).* 
It is the expression of the Ananda aspect according to Gopinath 
KAVIRAJ,* where unity is fundamental and duality is deliberate in order 
to realise the selfhood. 


i Nydyamafjari, 7th Ahnika, quoted by Banmns, Ouliwral Heritage of 
Kashmir, p. 20, : 

2 Quoted from Nydya Sära, p. 4l, Ibid. 

8 Bhdehari, Pb. IL, p. ४58. 


& “ काइमीरीयरौबद ईन ” भारतीय संस्कृति ओर साषना, भाग १, पटना, G ७-१०, 
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Like Vaisnava Bhakti cult in other parts of India, Saiva cult of 
Bhakti in Kashmir has flooded the valley since the time of Utpala’s 
Stotrdvals.. It is followed by Kalhana’s Ardhanártévara Stotra. During 
this period the Kramastotra attributed to Siddhandtha’ is worthy of 
mention. Abhinava has composed a number of devotional songs. 
Stavacinidmans of Nür&ysnakentha, Bhavopahdra of CakrapBüui are 
other hymns of repute. Ksemar&ja and Jayaratha have also composed 
quite a few stotras. This oult of total dedication and absolute self- 
surrender to the Divine reaches its culminating point in Lalla De ( 886 
A. D.). According to Nilla Oram Cook in her book The way of the 
swan," a close parallel is descernible between the poet philosophers of 
Erfan in Central Asia and Saiva writers of Kashmir. The two move- 
mente of Saiva philosophers and Erfan met in Kashmir in the fourteenth 
century when Lalla De met Shah-I Hamdan,® resulting in fusion of the 
two streams of thought e. g., Saivism and Erfanism (i e Sufism ). 
Thus Lalla De was acclaimed by all sections of society as the prophet of 
the new movement* preaching social equality of mankind and essential 
unity of all creeds. This process of fusion, engineered by the Bhakti 
movement, got a fillip in the hands of King Zain-ul-abidin who embra- 
ced tolerance and catholicity as his inner faith. Says Coox “Had the 
example of Kashmir been followed (by Akbar) & secular India might 
have come into being then and there". This cult was continued by 
Sheikh Nooruddin ( 488 A. D.),° a Hindu saint converted to Islam; 
who all through his life stood by the basic unity and fraternity of huma- 
nity. Jaggadhara's (450 A. D.) Stuti Kusumánjals is a work of the 
same time which is fresh with its devotional fervour. After him this 
movement starts fading out and by the time we reach Sahibakaula's 
Devindma Vildsa (666 A.D. ), we hear only decadent notes of Sanskrit 
poetry presented in the garb of devotional poem. This tradition, 
however, blossomed outside the skirts of Kashmir, in the “ confluence 
of two oceans” of Darashikoh but that too could not survive the reli- 
gious fanaticism of his brother. 


Kasghmir'8 contribution to the realm of thought and culture is mani- 
fold. From abstract metaphysics let us now switch over to the field of 
applied philosophy. For example, in the precincts of fine arts Abhinava- 





7. Vide author’s bheeis on the Krama system, Pt. I, Oh, 6, 

3 Vide Kashmir Biannual, Vol. I, No. I, pp. 89-92, 

8 Doctrine, p. 865, & Doctrine, p. 805. 
§ Vide Kashmir Biannual, p, 90. © Doeirine, p. 366, 


6 [ Annals, B, O. R. I, ] 
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gupta’s contribution is matchless. As poetics is not presently our con- 
cern, we refrain from referring to his theory of aesthetic exprience which 
he evolved after a careful examination of a galaxy of illustrious thin- 
kers preceding him. But the observations on musio in the 8rd Anhika of 
the Tanirüloka and gánàdhydyas of Abhinavabhdratt and those of his 
teacher Utpala as preserved by him in his Abhinavabharats, and of Ratna- 
kantha and Ramakantha as contained in the Ratnatraya and Nddaka- 
rtkd respectively’? are comparable only to those of Bhartrhari and merit 
our careful consideration. Saragadeva (82-69 A. D.), the celebrated 
author of an encyclopaedic work on classical music called Sarig&taratnd- 
kara, hailed from a Kashmirian family. His grand-father, Bháskara; 
migrated from Kashmir and settled down at Deogiri. Hence the credit 
on this account is to be shared between Kashmir and South equally. 
Similarly a small tract on the science of architecture named Prásdda: 
mandana by Sütradhára Mandana has been brought out by the Research 
Department of Kashmir Government.’ It contains an outline sketch of 
architectural and sculptural aspects of temple and palace. Professor 
Rasiklal C. PanrxH tells? us on the basis of Vastupdlaprasasts that 
Sarad& temple in Kashmir had influenced the Jain architecture in 
Gujerat and small temples of Saravati were built along with the bigger 
temples of Tirthankaras. These were called KAsmiravatara ( काइमीरावतार- 
अ्रीसरस्यतीमूर्तिदेष॑कुकिय ) and were designed on the architectural pattern of 
Sarad& temple in Kashmir. 


| Coming to the secular sciences we find the celebrated combination 
of Vamana and Jaydditya as co-authors of Kásiká- Vriit on Aspadhayt. 
This V&mana is said to be indentical with the famous poetician who 
was also a minister of King Jayüpida (779-88 A.D.) Similarly the 
typically cultural treatises in the form of Ntlamaia Purina and Vignu 
Dharmottara, an Upapura&na, are in all probability texts of Kashmirian 
origin and afford to us & deep insight into the culture, life, religion of the 
people and topography of the valley. BURLER refers to two recensions 
of the NWamata Purana in his report.* In the same tradition we find 
Ksemendra's Lokaprakdga which seems to have received finishing 
touches by several authors as late as I7th century. This work is indis- 
pensable for an understanding of the social, political and commercial 
conditions of the then Kashmir. 











उ Vide Comparative Aesthetics 8, Pt. I, pp. 640, 657—508. 

2? K.8.8 No. LXVII. 

3 Proceedings of 4070, १2८९६ Session, pp. ll2-]8, 

* Detailed Report of & tour in search of Sanskrit MBB, p. 38. 
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The subject is so challenging and vast that, before concluding, 
attention of the scholars needs be drawn to the observations made by 
Puser in his brilliant analysis entitled Requisites of  Kashmsrology.! 
As suggested by him, with each passing word of the present paper, the 
author has been increasingly convinced of the urgency ofa concerted, 
planned and determined effort to fathom the intellectual beauty and 
rhythm that is Kashmir. While closing, we are reminded of s feeling 
reference made by Kalhans, the illustrious author of the Royal Chro- 
nicle, which even today rings tune in our memory: 


विद्यावेश्मानि geht कुककुमसहित पय! i 
arate os सामान्यमस्ति प्रिविववुकेसस्‌ ॥ ° 


l Kashmir Biannual, pp. 8-7. 
3 Rdjatarasgim, I. 42, 


PHONETICS OF V IN PANINI 
By 


M. M. DESHPANDE 


I The traditional Páninian scholars of modern India rarely have 
doubts as to the exact phonetic classification of the semi-vowel v. The 
standard texts like the Kastka-urtit and the Siddhdnia-kaumudt 
classify v as being dantyosthya, i. e. with teeth and lips as its points of 
articulation. This double point of articulation classification is also 
supported by the Pániniya-fkeü', nnd hence is rarely questioned by 
the traditional Püninian circles. Some of the modern scholars have 
treated this question from a historical perspective. Jakob WAOKER- 
NAGEL (l94) claims that for Panini v was only an ogthya “labial” 
sound, and it cannot be included in the class of dantya “dental” 
sounds as intended in P. 7. 8. 78 (lug và duha-dtha-liha-guham üima- 
nepade dantys ). His argument is based upon the fact that v is included 
in the class of ogthya "labial" sounds in P.7.].]02 (ud ogthya- 
pürvasya ). This rule prescribes replacement of a verb-final r by u, where 
ris preceded by an ogthya “labial” sound, i. e. mumürsati« mr. In 
order to derive forms like e&vürsats «vr, the labial class must include 
v. WAOKERNAGEL concluded that if v is included in the labial olass, it 
could not have been also dental at the same time. The traditional argu- 
ment against such & positionis that a daniyoglhya “ labio-dental” 
sound may be called dantya “dental”, ogthya “ labial" or dantyogthya 
“Jabio-dental”.® Hence inclusion of v in the labial class by itself 
cannot indicate that v is not & dental sound also. We need independent 
proof to that effect. f 


2 CARDONA (l964) has discussed WAOKERNAGEL'S claims and 











य. Vahkdrasya daniostham (sihdsam), Biddhdnta-Kaumudt on P. l.l.9, p. 2; 
dasiyosthyo'pi cakdro daniya iti grhyate /, Käbikd-sriti on P. 7.8.78, Vol, VI, 
p. 82. 

2 Manmohan GHOSN ( I988 ) Includes dantyosthyo vak smrio budhaih into the so 
called Reconstructed Version of the Pdsisiya-&kx ( 9, 8) an verso l2b, Ibis 
found in all the versions published by Guosn, 

8 Bee: Ka&éika—writs on P, 7. 8. 73, VoL VI, p. 82. A similar disoussion is found 
in Patafijali on P.l.L8 (mwkha-wdsibd-vacaso'munüsikal ): ys sbhaya- 
vaoasdb, grhyanta eva te mukha-grahagena ndsikd-grahkasena oa | MB, Vol, 
L, Beo. L, p. 5, 
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finally he sides with the traditional view as upheld by the Küfika- 
urtit that v was a dantyogthya “ labio-dental” sound for Panini. He 
also geeks general support for this conclusion in the Sikeds and Prdis- 
fakhyas. His general impressions are expressed as follows! : 


“That v could be labio-dental in P&nini’s system cannot be 
doubted. ... The Panintyaskgd clearly states this: danty- 
osthyo vah smrto budhath (I8); the V Pr. and the TPr also 
class v as a labio-dental : V Pr. I. 70 wvogpap& ogthe ( stháne ), 
I. 8 vo daniágrash (kriyate); TPr. II. 48 ogthanidbhydm 
daniair vakdre. In the RPr. (L 47 sega ogthyo'pavddya 
nédstkyan ) it is true that v is included in a class characterized 
only as ogthya, but this refers only to sthana (I. 49 iti 
sthdnans ). There is no definite statement classing v as 
uniquely osthya. Therefore, it is unreasonable to insist that 
this was true in Pánini'e system. ” 


Actually whether the teeth function as sthana “point of articulation” 
or as karana “articulator” makes a great difference in phonetic clagsi- 
fications of the ancient Indian texts. The term “ dental" in English is 
sufficiently elastic to blur this distinction and include sounds with 
dental point of articulation and also sounds with dental articulator 
feature. However, it must be clearly understood that the Sanskrit 
term daniya refers only to those sounds which have dental point of 
articulation, and does not include sounds with dental articulator. Teeth 
function in two distinct capacities and these capacities cannot be mixed 
in one category of dentality. In the Pratistkhyas we finid that ogtha 
“lips” and ndatkd “nose” also function in these two distinct oapaci- 
ties, and in the ancient descriptive system these capacities must be 
clearly distinguished.’ 





2 कळप (988 ), p. 69, disregards the distinotion between teeth funotioning as 
the point of artioulation and as the articulator and Holds that for VPr and 
TPr v was a dantyosthya “labio-dental” sound, This is quite inappropriate 
espeolally when he aims at exolusively “Places of articulation” ( p. 62), 
A similar non-distinotion is seen in WHITNEY’s Sanskrit Grammar, p, 56, 


2 Under SOA Il.8 (mukhe vibesth harasasya), we gob SOA l.25 ( opthydndm 
adharaustham ), SOA I,28 (ndsibyIndss udsibd) and SOA [.28 ( rsphasya 
danta—maldnt), where we have lips, nose and roots—-of-testh functioning as 
&rbioulators. As oan be gathered from the words dantya (SOA l. 94), 
osthya (SCA , 25 ) and ndsshya ( SOA I.28), teeth, lips and nose also funo- 
tion as pointe of artioulation, We find that the VPr considers danta-mila 
“ root-of-beobh " to be the polntof rin VPrl.68 (ro dasta—müle), danta 


( Conisnued on the next page) 
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8 Thus the sound v can be included in the daniya class only if 
we can say that teeth function as the point of articulation for e. Unfor- 
tunately we do not get this impression from the Pratisadkhyas. The 
VPr. I, 8 (vo dantagrath) refers to dantdgra “tips-of-teeth” as 
karana “articulator” of v, while V Pr. I. 70 (uvohpapd ogthe ) gives 
ostha “ lips” as the sthana “ point of articulation " for v. The RT. IL 7 
(dante telah) says that teeth serve as the point of articulation for 
t-series of stops, 8 and l. The RT. II.8 ( repho mile vd) says that either 
teeth or root-of-teeth are the point of articulation for r. The RT. II. 9 
(ogthe vohpü ) says that lips are the point of articulation for v, o, lp, p- 
series and w-vowels. There is no reference to teeth in the context of v 
in any capacity. The Tribhdgya-raina and other commentaries on the 
TPr. II. 48 ( osthantadbhyam dantatr vakdre ) say that v has teeth as 
its point of articulation while lips are its &rticulator.! Validity of this 
interpretation has already been doubted by WHITNEY. M. M. Pandita 
Sivadatte KUDDALA, the learned editor of the Nirnaya-sdgara edition 
of the Mahdbhdgya, interprets the TPr. IL 48 to mean that teeth are 


( Continued from the previous page) 
“teeth” to be the point of १, ],s and the t-series in VPr 3,69 ( i-la-si-td 


dante), and ostha “ lips” to be the point of w— vowels, v, o, kp and the p-series 
in V Pr I.T0 ( w-e-o-Apa—pd osthe ). In VPr l.8] ( vo dantdgrath ), the tipe-of 
४७60 are said to be the artioulator of ४, while VPr I.80 ( samdna—sthdna— 
karand ndsihyausthydb ) says that pure nasal sounds and labials have nose and 
lips as both the point and the arbioulator. On the other hand, VPr l.78 
( mubha—nasihd—baraxo'sundsshak ) says that nasalized sounds, in contrast to 
pure nasals, have an oral point of articulation and nasal artioulation and 
nasal artioulator. 

l Dantair iti sthdna—nirdebab,, osthdnidbhydm iti barasa-airdeéak | , Tribhd- 
sya-ratna on TPr ( पाचवड ), p. 76, Vaidibdbharaza on T'Pr ( Mysore), p.88; 
PadakramasadanabAdsya on TPr ( Madras), p. 26. 

3 «He (bho author of the Tribhdsyaraina ) adds, that the teeth are the plaoo,. 
and the lips the organ, of produotion, But then why does not the rule read 
dantess, instead of the instrumental daataih?... The lower lip, being the 
more passive organ, should be the * plaoe' on which the teeth, as ‘organ’ 
make their contact,” WHITANY on TPr 248, p. 75. For distinot dental 
point of articulation, we have locative expressions in T'Pr 288 and 242, L o. 
dantamdesu ५ ab the roots-of—bteeth ", Ibis possible that the commentators 
on the TPr were influenced by the Vydsa-&iksd statement ve cojthdmtena 
danters [ Vaidika Barnsodhana Mandala, Poona, Ms No: 4564, folio 8], where 
the looative dantesw olearly indicates that teeth are the point of », while the 
Instrumental 078 0976080 speaks of lipe as being the articulator of v. Even if 
we agree with H, LUDxEs (]894, p. 6) that the Vydsa-sibsd is like a veral- 
fled version of the T'Pr, still it is hard to say that the instrumental daniaib in 
the TPr is synonymous with the looative daniem in the Vydsa-&bga. The 
pwo texts appear to exhibit slightly different views on v, 
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the articulator of v, while lips are its point of artioulation.! In the 





3 Actually the entire argument of Pandiba divadatta Kopp agains oonsider- 
ing v to be lablo-dentel is very valuable. Binoe I need to refer to ib several 
times in the course of this article, ib is fully quoted here for the sake of 
completeness. The reference is: Patafijali’s FPydharasa-Makdbhürya, Vol. 
I., Nirnaya Sagara Press edn., ed, by Pandite Sivadatta KupDALA [alias : 
Dipuimatna ], Bombay, 97, p. 454, editor's note 7 : 


अदुश्र्थमिति ॥ इदं wd तदेव संभवति यदा वकारस्य वन्त्यत्वं भवेत्‌ परंतु तदेव न 
अन्तस्थाषकारस्याप्युन्दारणे दन्तव्यापारस्याप्रती ते: केवलमोष्ठसयोगरूपव्मापारस्यैवानुभवसिद्ध- 
त्वेन दन्तर्थानकत्वस्य कैरपि प्रातिष्षास्यशक्विरनु'कत्वाष्ष ॥ तथाहि “ओष्टे व-ओ :प-प ऊ ' इति 
BRA शाकरामनः । तथैष शुक्कयजुःप्रातिशाख्ये कात्यायनः-- ^ उवोपोपध्माः ओष्ठे ^ इति 
सप्तम्या fied स्थानत्वमङ्गीचकार । एवं तैक्षिरीमप्रातिशाख्यकृदपि ' रेफे Raga 
प्रत्यादन्तमुळेभ्यः ? इति सूत्रे तृतीयया करणत्वम्‌ , पञ्चम्या स्थानत्वमिव “ ओष्ठान्ताभ्यां 
दन्तैवेकारे ” इति सूत्रेऽपि तृतीयया दन्तानां करणत्वं पञ्जम्मौष्ठान्तयोरेव स्थानत्वं दर्शितवान्‌॥ 
कात्यायनस्तु स्थानप्रकरणे “ उवोपोपध्मा ओष्ठे (3099) हति सूत्रं, करणप्रकरणे “वो 
दन्ताम़ेः ' ( १।८१ ) इति सूत्रं रचयन्‌ स्फुटमेव दन्तानां करणत्वमेव सूचितवान्‌ । यदि च 
तृतीमानिर्दिष्टानां करणानामपि स्थानत्वमङ्गीकियेत तदा “ ताङ्स्थाना मध्येन” ( avs ) 
mney तृतीयाद्‌हितसंसर्गमात्राणां जिङ्कामध्यादीनामपि स्थानत्वापततिदुषीरैष स्यादिति 
तैत्तिरीयमातिशास््मे सप्तमीनिर्दिष्टानामेव स्थानत्वम्‌ । तृतीयानिर्दिशानां तु संसर्गमात्रसहाय- 
करणत्वमेव मन्तव्ममिति न दन्तस्थानत्यं वकारस्य ॥ अत एव याज्चवत्क्मशिक्षायामपि 
^ अष्टावोष्ठया उवणवकारोपध्मानीयपवर्गा इति” इति उवर्णसमानस्थानत्वमेष वकारस्य 
दर्शितम्‌ , न तु “ अष्टौ दन्त्या लवर्णलकारसुकारतवर्गा इति ” सूत्रे वकारस्य दन्तस्थानत्वम्‌ ॥ 
अत एव “ उवणोऽथ castes ओ औकारौ तथा 'च वः ओष्ठया एते स्मृता वर्णा उपध्मानीय 
एव न ॥ वकार ae दन्ताप्रकरणः स्मतः ” इति वर्णरस्नप्रदीपिकाशिक्षायां वकारस्य 
दुन्ताप्रकरणकत्वमोष्ठमात्रस्थानकत्वमेवोक्तम्‌ । अत एव संप्रसारणेघु वकारस्थाने हूकारणाय 
भगवता कोऽपि यत्नो न. कृतः । वकारस्य दन्तस्थानत्वे तु दन्तस्थानशाम्येन पकारस्म स्थाने 
छकारापन्तिुर्वारा स्यात्‌ । तद्वारणाय कण्ठस्थानसाम्येन प्राप्तस्याकारस्म वारणाय ` एच 
इग्‌ प्रत्वादेशे इति भूत्रैकरणयत्नमिव wei कुयौदेवोति तदकरणेन स्फुटमेव प्रतीयते * न 
वकारस्य दन्ताः स्थानानि › इति ॥ प्राचीनतरवङ्गपुस्तकेघूपलभ्यमानः दन्तोष्ठयो वः स्मृतो 
wu: इति शिक्षापाठस्तु ' दन्तसँनिकृष्टे ath भवः › इति fave “ अयःश्चूछ-- › इति 
सृत्रमाष्यप्रयुक्तस्य ¦ शिवभागवतः ' इत्मस्म ¦ शिवो भगवान्‌ मक्तिरस्म ' इति fav w- 
घारयोत्तरमपि मगवच्छद्वात््रत्यय इव ओष्ठशद्वादेः शरीरावयपत्वावू यति सिद्धः दन्तानां 
स्थानत्वं नेव दर्यात ॥ ¦ अनुपसर्जनात्‌? इति सूत्रमाष्ये * विदिष्टिनैकार्थीमावेऽवयवेनापि 
सोस्त्येब ' इत्येतदाशयकस्म ‘ अवमवादुत्पसिः प्राप्नोति ? इति भाष्यस्य प्रामाण्येन ` दन्त- 
संनिकष्टावोष्ठौ वन्तोष्ठौ तयोभैषो वन्तोष्टठथः ' इति सिद्धे दन्तस॑निङ्ष्टपदोपादानं पवर्णाश्वारण 
इव वकारोषारणे नैव बहिर्देशावच्छेदेनौष्ठमोः स्थानत्वम्‌ किंतु दन्तसंनिक्ष्टयोराभ्मन्तरयोरेषेति 
दृष्ीमिदुमेवेति न दन्तस्थानत्वं वकारस्येति सिद्धम्‌॥ एवंच बहिप्रत्यये क्सस्य gu नैव ऋषीणां 

( Continued on the newt page) - 
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TPr, the karana “articulator” is normally expressed in inatramental,’ 
and hence there is a greater possibility of daniath standing for the 
articulator of v. The Ydjnavalkya-Hksé enumerates eight osthya 
“labial” sounds including v, and it also enumerates eight daniya 
“dental” sounds without mentioning v.2 The Varrarainapradtpika- 
fiked also clearly says that v is produced in the lips, with teeth as its 
articulator. The same picture is seen in the work of Patafijali* 
Thus majority of the texts seem to consider danta “teeth” to be the 
karana ‘articulator ” of v, and thus supporting the pure labial point of 
articulation classification for v. 


4 The Pánintya-Fikgá, the Apskali-Kkgd-sGiras and the Cándra- 
varna-suiras explicitly classify v as a dantyosthya "labio-dental" 
sound. It is hard to say that this represents any substantive difference. 





( Continued from the previous page) 


संमत इति वहिप्रत्यये quer gt साधयन्‌ प्रदीपकारस्तु पाश्चात्मानां घीमतां बुद्धिपरीक्षणा- ` 
अब प्रवृतः ¦ स्वरूपव्याक्रियेव पराक्रिया ef wur प्राचां प्रम्धमभुसतवानिति न 
तस्यात्राप्रहः५ । अत एव स्थानत्र्मेऽपि असाधारणम्‌ ` SHIWÍ ' इति प्रयोजनमपहाय 
‘eget ^ हाते लददसाध्यार्षकमेव प्रयोजनत्वेन दार्शितवान्‌ ॥ एवं भाष्ययोअनं तु सवत्रत्म- 
माध्मशेलीविरुद्धस्‌ ॥ तथाहि भाष्यकारस्य रौली--प्रत्याख्यानोत्तरम्‌ न तर्हादानीमयं योगो 
वक्तव्यः ' इत्यनुमोगोक्तरमेव “ quens ' इत्युत्तरस्य ' कि प्रयोजनम्‌ › इत्यादिका सर्वत्र 
समुपळभ्यते ॥ एवंच ageh अदिशहि अलिहृहि इति रूपाणि तु ef साधनीयानि n अगृहृष्टि 
इति रूप वेदे dg वैदिकत्वात्‌ “ आदप्रमृतिम्यः शपः ' * बहुल छन्दसि › हति साषनीयम्‌ ॥ 
ars प्रामाणिकप्रयोगब्वेत्‌ C छन्दोवत्‌ कवयः कुर्वन्ति ' इति साधनीयम्‌ ॥ हति दाधिनथाः ॥ 
The artioulator of consonants is defined as T'Pr 2.84 (yena sparbayait tat 
harasam ), while the point of articulation is defined as T'Pr 2,88 (anyets 
7 tu yatra sparsana itat sthdnam ). The standard instramentals for the arti- 
oulator are seen in the T'Pr such as jikvd—milena (235), jihvd—madhyona 


(2.86), fikedgrena (2 37-8), fikvd—madhydnidbhydm (9.40) and jikeagra- 
madhyena (2,६] ). 


= 


3 astau duniyd Ivarna-iakdra-iakdra-iasargá sii | 
aside osthyd uvarpa—vakdropadhmdantya—pavarga its |, 

Yajravalhya-siked, Sibui-sawsgraha, p. 88, This passage is also referred to by 
Pandita KUDDALA (seo: Note lon p.48). 

8 vabdra ogtha-sambhidio dantdgra-harazah emriah |, Varza-ratna- pradigiba- 
fid, verse 8200, Sibsd-sampgraka, p. l20. This is also quoted by Pandita 
Kuppana ( 506 : Note I on p. 48), 

£ This point is elaborated later in this artiole, 

3 For the Pdxintya-tiked, soo: Note 2 on p. 45 sakáro dantyosthyah, Apibals- 
fiked-—siiras, sihdna-prakaraza ll, Sslid—egirdni, p. 2. The same rule is found 
in the Pdsintya—Sibed~stiras, Sibid-süirdsi, p. I0, 20. The Cündra-sarza-- 


( Continued on the nest page) 
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The possibility of a terminological shift seems to be more probable. 
For instance, the Pániniya-étksG does not explain the articulator of v, 
which is described to be a *labio-dental" sound. Pandita Sivadatta 
KUnDALA interprets the compound daniyogthya “ labio-dental" in such 
a way that teeth could still be the articulator. Though we may 
entirely agree with this view, still there is the undeniable possibility of 
teeth which were classified by the older texts as functioning in two 
distinct capacities, i. e. sthana “point of articulation” and karana 
“articulator”, being reclassified as functioning only in one capacity, 
i. e. sthdna “point of articulation”. The Pépintya-diked includes 
danta “teeth” in its list of eight points of articulation.” It does not 
discuss karapa “articplator” of any sounds, nor does it mention 
articulator as a distinctive feature of sounds. It says that sounds 
are classified according to five principles: svara “accent”, kala “time”, 
sthana “point of articulation”, prayatna~" effort” and anupraddna 
* emission ”.? Since karana' is not included here, the author of the 
Siked might have elevated teeth entirely to the function of the point 
of articulation. The Apiáal4-Bikgü-eütras consider v to be “labio 
dental" in the sthdna-section,* but the karana-seotion of these sūtras 
presents some problems. Itis said that the jihvya “velar”, talavya 


( Continued from the previous pags) 

siira I2 says dantassthase vakdrasya ( sthdnam ), Sibsd-s@irdni, p. 94. Among 
other anoienb texte, only the Saifirtya-fihgd considers v to be dantyosthya 
*Jabio-dental" [ed. by Tarapada CHOWDHURY, the Journal of Vedie Sin- 
dies, Vol. IL, No 28, Lahore, 985, p.3 J. Guosu (]988) presente five 
versions of the versifled Pdsiwiya-6E;d and reconstructs an original whioh he 
ascribes bo Panini. RAGHU VIRA ( I998]) olaims that the versifled Pdsintya— 
Shed is a lato work, while the Stkgd—stiras published by Bwaxi DAYANANDA 
represent the real work of Panini. This claim bas been rejected by Ghoss 
( I938, pp. xlvi f. ), while ib has been upheld by Yudbisthir MIMANMAAK 
( samvat 2080, pp. 62 ff). Madhukar 25404 (l972, pp. l4 ff.) argues that 
both the versions are late works and cannot be asombed to Panini In my 
view, the present version of the Apiéali-Hksd-sdiras belongs to post- 
Patahjali times, For details: sse my New Material Om The Kanisa- 
Vyükaraza, appearing in the Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 
note 88, 

2 See: Note on p.48. 

5 antau sthindni vorgindm urab kanikak tirus iaihd | 
jikva-mülas oa danidá ca ndsiborthats oa tdluke j] 

Panxintya—siked I8, GHOST (988 ), p. 30. 

8 texim vibhagap patcodhd amriah | svaraiakh Adlatah sthandt prayatndmupra- 
ddmatah //, verse JO, Ibid., p. 29. In contrast with this, the T'Pr (23,2) 
includes baraxa-sinyaya “ positioning of the articulator”, 

# Bee: Note b on p. 48, 
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“palatal”, mürdhanya “retroflex” and dantya “ dental” sounds’ have 
different parts of the tongue (5४४०4 ) as their articulators, while the 
remaining (६०4) ) sounds have the same organ functioning as.sthand 
^ point of articulation” and karana “articulator”. This leaves the 
‘description of v somewhat unclear. If dantyosthya as a separate cate- 
gory be included in the Sega “ remaining ", then teeth and lips would be 
both the points and articulators of v. Otherwise, as a dantya sound, € 
would have jthvdgra “ tip of the tongue” as the articulator and teeth as 
the point of articulation, while, as an ogfhya “ labial” sound, v would. 
have lips as both the point and the articulator. The exact intentions 
of the text are unclear. The same difficulty is also to be seen in the 
Oándra-varmasuiras. Thus these texts do not form a clear majority 
on the classification of v. 


5 Unfortunately Panini has left us no phonetic treatise. All the 
‘different versions of the Pdnintyaésked seem ‘to be post-Pauinian, or 
even post-Patafijali, additions to this school? Thus to investigate 
what Panini’s intentions were, we must use the commentators to start 
with, and then critically examine their statements with internal and 
ékternal evidence. We shall start with the argument of the Kddska- 
vri and then examine it. The background of the argument is 
explained below: 

The rule P. 7. 8.78 (tug và duha-dtha-ltha-guhdm dimanepade 
daniye ) says that after the roots duh, dih, lih and guh, the aorist infix 
Kea (= 8a ) is optionally zeroed by iuk-deletion, if followed by a middle 
affix beginning with & dental sound. For instance the sequence a-duh- 
sa-ta results in the alternation : adugdha ( with loss of sa ) and adhuk- 
gaia (with ea). There is no doubt that-this optional luk-deletion takes 
place before’ the affixes ta, thas and dhvam, because t, th and dh are 
undoubtedly danty« sounds. The aorist first pérson dual affix vahi is 
the problem case. WAOKKRNAGEL (l9l4) argued that vahi does not 
begin with a dantya “dental” sound, and hence we cannot have the 
alternation adhuksdvahi aduhvahi* The Kadéikd-vrits, on the other 
hand, insists that v is a dantyogthya ‘‘labio-dental” sound, and hence 
can be inoluded in the class of dantya “dental” sounds. Therefore, the 
alternation mentioned above does.result. The Kasika-vriis tries to find 
८ jihvga-idlasya-mürdhawya-danatydadss fiked haragam, >ै Jihsdgrena dantyd- 
अ ठल... कवक sva-sthina—barasdp | Apibali-sihed-sliras, Karaza-prabarawas 
\ 2, 8,9. Sikpd-sitrani, p. 3. x 
\ 2 sikedgram daaigdnüm, ... sgh sva-sihdna—barasdh, Odndra-avarnetiras यत, 

I8; Bihyd-süirdsi, p. 24, i 

8 Bee: Note Son p.49. — E 4 WAOKNERNAGXL ( l8l4 ), p. 274, 





t 
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proof to this effect in the particular formulation of P. 7, 8. 78 which 
speeifioally speaks of the lwk-deletion of Ksa, resulting in seroing of 
the entire sa affix at once, If P.7. 8, 78 was not intended to apply 
before vahi, the Kaétkd-vrtit argues, Phnini could have formulated 
P. 7, 8. 78 without luk-deletion. He could have continued the lopa- 
deletion from P. 7. 3.70 into P. 7.8.78 That could take care of the 
optional loss of sa before ta, ihds and dhvam, but not before vahsi. 
"Thus, the specific use of the luk-deletion in P. 7. 8. 78 is taken as an 
indication that Pānini wanted optional loss of sa before vaht as well. 
The passage in the KG Akàá-vritt runs as follows! 


Though the word lopa “deletion” continues [ in P. 7. 8. 78 
from P. 7,8. 70], still the speciflo prescription of the luk 
deletion is for the [ sero- ] substitution for the entire [ affix 
wy Ksa  .This is to account for the afix vahi. In the case of 
M" the other [ dental-initial aorist affixes, i. e. ta, thds and 
dhvam |, when there is lopa-deletion of the final [a of sa, by 
fo P.l. 3. 88 (alo'niyasya ) , the [remaining] & [of sa] 
T . could be deleted by P. 8. 2. 26 ( jhalo jhali ), and the correct 
' forms could be established. The lopa-deletion-substitute of 
> ' ~ @[in 8a] cannot be treated like the.originsl substituendum 
[ a, by P. l. 4, 57 ( acah parasmin pürva-vidhaw ) to prevent 
the application of P. 8. 2. 26 (jhalo jhali ) to 8 ], because it is 
said that the process of sihánivad-bháva “treatment of the 
substitute like thesubstituendum " does not apply with respect 
to a rule in the last three pádas of the Agfadhyáyi. Though 
v is dantyogthya '" labio-dental", still it is covered by daniya 
"dental". If it were not to be covered, then [ just to refer 
to t, th and dh ] P&uini could have simply ssid tau ' when tU 

[ zt-geries ] follows”. 
The argument is that if Panini did not intend v to be covered by the 
dantya “dental” class, lie could have done away with the specific luk- 
deletion of Ksa in P. 7. 3.78. The lopa-deletion could continue in P. 7. 
8. 78 from P. 7. 8. 70. Then the rule would mean that after the roots 
‘duh etc. the lopa-deletion applies to sa, if followed by a dental-initial- 
middle aorist affix. The lopa-deletion is considered to be a sero-substi- 
tute and is governed by the meta-rule P. l. ]. 58 ( alo'ntyasya ). This 








३ lopa tt varttamdne lng-grahayam sarvaids&trtham | tao ca vahy—artham | 

anyaira is aniyasyaiva lope krts ' jJhalo jholi’ iti sakdratopena siddhyati | 

et sthdnivad—Dhdvo, py abdra-iopusya ndsti, pirvatrdsiddhe na athdnivad sit | 

dantyosthyo’pi vakdro dantya its grhyate | yadı sa ma grhyeta, tatas tau 
grahkasam evdira krias syat | , KArikü-sriti, Vol, VL, pp, 82-3, 
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rule ssys that, unless otherwise indicated, a substitute replaces the 
final sound [aL ] of the substituendum. Thus the lopa-deletion would 
apply. to a of sain a sequence like a-duh-sa-ta yielding a-duh-( 8+ ९ )- 
ia." Then a lopa-deletion oan be applied to 8 by P. 8. 2. 26 ( halo jhali). 
This rule says that an s is deleted, if it is preceded by a jhaZ sound and 
followed by a 3haL sound. This would yield a-duh-¢¢-ta, and finally 
adugdha. Similarly we can also derive adugdhah [«a-duh-dx-ihda« 
a-duh-sa-ihds | and adugdhvam [<a-duh-¢¢-dhvam « a-duh-sa-dhvam], 
because t, th and dh are all jha sounds. Then the Kafkd-vrtts con- 
Biders à possible problem and offers a way out. 


P.I.. 55 ( sthdnivad Gdeáo'nal-vidhaw) says that a substitute 
‘oan’ be treated like-the origina] substituendum, except in an operation 
involving phonemic features of the substituendum. The next rule P. ]. 
L:56 (acah parasmin purva-vidhau ) says that a substitute of a 
vowel (a0 ) conditioned by the following element is treated like the 
original vowel substituendum with respect to an operation applying to 
the preceding element. For example, let us say that the vowel V in the 
sequence ७- V-y is substituted by S, and that this substitution is condi- 
tioned by the following y. Then the substitute S may be treated to be 
the vowel V, with respect to an operation applying to the preceding m. 
For the rule that applies to 2, the sequence looks like % Vy, rather than 
like ८७४, though in fact the sequeuene is &Sy. In the present case, the 
substitute ¢[ =sero] for a in a-duh-sa-ia [ »a-dhu-s$-ta ] may be 
treated to be the original vowel a, with respect to the operation of dele- 
tion of s by P. 8. 2. 26 ( jhalo jhali ). In that case, the sound s is as if 
it is followed by a, and not by the jhaL sound t. Thus P. 8. 2, 26 will 
not take effect. If this happens, the desired forms with the deletion of 
a and a both cannot be obtained. The Kaska-vrttt says that this does 
not happen, because of the maxim that this procedure of sthdnivad- 
bhava “ treatment of the substitute like the substitnuendum” does not 
operate with respect to a rule in the last three padas of the A stadhyayt. 
Thus ¢ after s is not considered to be the original a, because P. 8. 2. 26 
belongs to the last three pádas of the grammar. In this way, we oan 
derive the forms adugdha, adugdhvam and adugdhăh, with the deletion 
of ea, without having the specific /wk-déletion in P. 7. 8. 78. If Panini 
intended only these forms, he could have certainly omitted the specific 
fuk-deletion in P. 7. 8. 8. However, by omitting this specific luk- 
deletion we cannot derive aduhvahs from the sequence a-duh-sa-vahi. 
Even though we could get lopa-deletion of a in a-duh-sd-vahi, stilla 
‘cannot be deleted before vahi by P. 8. 2. 26 ( jhalo jhali ), since v is not 
a jhaL sound. Thus by not having /uk-deletion in P. 7. 3.78, we are 
unable to derive aduhvahi as an aorist form. But by putting the luk- 
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deletion in P. 7. 8. 78, Panini indicates that he does intend the form 
aduhvaht. Thus v is included in the dantya “ dental” class, and hence 
before vaht in a-duh-sa-vahé, the entire sa is zeroed by luk-deletion. 
उ... . 6 ( pratyayasya luk-Hu-lupah, adarianum from P. ]. . 60) 
says that luk, fw and lup refer to the deletion of the whole affix. 


The supplementary argument of the Kahka-vrtt is that if only 
t, th and dh are to be included in the dantya “dental” initials of the 
middle affixes, Panini could have saved a syllable by using the locative 
of iD, which stands for the ¢-series of stops, i.e. tau. Since Panini 
uses the larger class pf dantya “dental” sounds, it includes at least 
some dental sounds other than the ¢-series of stops. The only possible 
member is v. This is the entire argument of the Kasikd-vritt to prove 
that v was & labio-dental sound for Panini. 


6 When we seardh the works of Kátyüyana and Patsfijali, we 
find that the argument as presented by the Kafkd-vrtti is a mosaic of 
various elements in these older texts, and many parts of this argument 
were not intended by either Kätyäyana or Patafijali. Some of the 
postulates in the argument of the Kaéstkd-vrttt are not even intended 
by Panini. 

Before we undertake a thorough examination of these older 

sources it must be noted that there is a clear indication in Patafijali’s 
Mahdbhdgya that he does not consider v to be a dantya “dental” 
sound. On P. 6. . 64 ( dhdiv-ddeh gah sah), Patafijali talks about 
gopadeáa verbs. These verbs begin with 8, but are presented in the 
‘Dhatu-pitha “root-list” with g, for meta-linguistio purposes. P. 6.7. 
64 says that g in the initial of these roots is replaced with 8, Patafijali 
Bays that the sopadega verbs are those which begin with s, followed by 
a vowel (aC) or by a daniya “dental” sound, and also the verbs sms, 
svad, 9०५, svanj and svap, and excluding srp, 875, str, atyá, sek and er.! 
This etatement is extremely important.- If the sound v were a dental 
sound, Patafijali would not have listed verba like gvad separately. They 
had to be listed separstely, because they were not covered by the 
‘general description (uj-dantya-pardh sádayah). Kaiyate who comes 
after the Küáika-vrit is so much influenced by it that he is puzzled 
with the statement of Patafijali He says that Patafijali has listed 
these roots separately, simply because he wants to remove the doubt 
that v might not be dental?! This is obviously farfetohed. Patafijali 
does not consider v to be a daniya “ dental" sound. 





2. aj-dantya-pardh sddayah sopadesdh, smid—svadi—svidi-svadji—svapas oa, erpi- 
arfi-sir-aiyü-sehr-er-varjam | MB, Vol IL, p. 0786 (on P, 8..084). 
a dantya-grahansena vabfro na grhyata tty Gas hu sydd iti svid-d4dayo bAedena 
nirdisiap | , Pradipa on MB, Ibid, 
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. 7 Ifvis nota dental sound for Patafijalias demonstrated above, 
then P. 7. 8. 78 cannot derive forms like aduhvahs from a-duh-Kea-vahi. 
Patafijali gives the examples adugdha and adugdhüh', but he has 
never given the example of aduhvaht, nor is there any indication that 
he was aware of any such form. The evidence in K&tydyana and 
Patafjali actually tends to show that they did not think of deriving 
this form, and thus were not thinking of v as a labio-dental sound 


Patafijali does not directly comment upon P. 7. 8. 78, and there . 
are no vériltkas under this rule. But this rule has been discussed 
twice by Katyiyana and Patafijali in the context of rules discussing. 
questions of sthdnivad-bhdva “treatment of the substitute like the 
substituendum ". In what follows, we shall discuss these two contexts 
and their implications for phonetics of v r 


F 8 As we have seen above, P. l. I. 55 ( sthanivad ddefo’nal- 
' vidhau ) says that a substitute is treated like the original substituen- 
dum, except in reference to operations which are based on the phonemic 
properties of the substituendum. For instance, a substitute of an affix ` 
can be considered to be an affix, and a substitute ofa verb-root can be- 
treated to be a verb-root. But a consonantal substitute of a vocalio 
element cannot normally be considered to be vocalic. The next rule 
, है. 7. 7, 56 (acah parasmin pirva-vidhau ) gives an exception to the 

previous rule. It says that a substitute of a vowel, conditioned by the 
following element, may be considered vocalic, with reference to an opera- 
tion applying to the preceding element. What is not clear in the rule 
is whether we need this operation applying to the preceding element: 
conditioned by the vocalic substituendum ( ésriyamdndydm prakrtau ), 
of could it be conditioned by any element (avisegena ) KAtyAysna* 
discusses merits and demerits of both of these alternatives, and Patafi- 
jali explains these arguments. 

9 ( avtéegena sthdnivad ) : If we say that the operation applying 
to the previous sound could be conditioned by anything, and yet the 
following substitute of a vowel would be considered to be vocalic, then, 
says EAtyüyans, we would have to have the word luk-deletion in P. 7. 
8. 78. We cannot simply do with constituting the lopa-deletion from the 
previous rules.” The argument is as follows: In the sequence a-duh- ' 
Kas-ia, suppose we apply lopa-deletion by P. 7. 8. 78, removing the’ 
luk-deletion from that rule, then by P. l. 3. 58 ( alo'niyasya ), we will 





i MB, Vol. L, Beo. I., pp. 8I8 and 328. i : 
3 bealope Ing-vacosam, Varttika on P. |. ]. 57; ksa-lopaelug vabkiavyah | 
adugdha adugdhap | ing vd dwha-diha-ijka-guhdm dimancpade damiye its ly 
ALB, Vol. L, Beo. I., p.3I8, : 
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get lopa-deletion only of the final a of Ksa, thus yielding the sequence 
a-duh-sf-ia. Since this lopa-deletion is a q-substitute for a, condi- 
tioned by the following ta, it would be treated like a, with reference to 
P. 8. 3. 26 ( halo jhali ), which prescribes lopa-deletion of 8 followed 
and preceded by a jhaL sound. If the ¢-substitute is treated to be the 
substituendum a, then 8 is not followed by the jhaL sound i, but by a, 
and hence P. 8. 2, 26 would not be able to delete 8, and we would not be 
able to get the correct form adugdha [«a-duh-$$-ta | To get at 
this form, we have no choice but to have iuk-deletion in P. 7. 8. 78. The 
luk-deletion of Kea deletes the entire affix Kea at once, and we can get. 
theform adugdha. Thus, KAtyáyana argues that with the postulate 
aviéegena sthanivad "the previous operation may be conditioned by any 
element" we must have iuk-deletion in P. 7. 8. 78 to derive correct 
forms, and we cannot just utilise the continuation of the lopa-deletion. 
from the previous rules. 


I0 What the above discussion implies is that if we do not accept 
the postulate avidesena sthdnivad, we could derive all correct forms 
simply by continuing the lopa—deletion in P. 7. 8. 78. The other postu- 
late is that the previous operation must be. conditioned by the following 
original substituendum, in order to consider the substitute to be like 
the substituedum (dértyamandydm prakriau). With this postulate,' 
if we have lopa-deletion of a of Ksa ( = sa ) in tbe sequence a-duh-sa-ta, 
yielding a-duh-sd-ia, we can easily apply P. 8. 2. 26 ( jhalo jhals ) to 
delete s. P.8.2 26 is conditioned by the following jhaL sound and not 
by the following original substituendum of ¢, i.e. a. Therefore, the ¢- 
substitute cannot be treated to be the original a. Hence s in a-d«h-s$- 
ia is immediately followed by ia, and thus s is deleted by P.8.2.20, 
yielding the desired form adugdha. 


[१७७ important to remember that KAty&yana is trying to 809 
if we can omit or must retain the iuk-deletion in P.7.8.78, but we must 
assume that in both the alternatives he is bound to be able to derive the 
same correct forma. Thus the difference is only in the process of deriva- 
tion, but no correct examples are expected to be gacrificed. However, if 
we look at the second alternative above, we find that there is no way we 
can derive aduhvaht from a-duh-sa-vahs. Even if we include vin the 
dantya " dental" class for the sake of the argument, still when we have 
the lopa-deletion of a of sa yielding a-duh-sQ-vahi, we cannot further 
delete s by P.8.2.26. The sound v is not a jhaL sound. Thus if we can- 
not derive aduhvati with the lopa-alternative, if must be assumed that 
Katy&yana never thought of deriving it in the luk-alternative either. 
Patafijali clearly says that only in the postulate avisegena sthanivad, 
do we need iuk-deletion in P.7.8.78, implying that otherwise we can 
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derive all correct forms with lopa-delefion. Thus aduhvahi was not 
in the picture. 


॥2 There is another discussion in KatyAyana’s vdritikas, which 
suggests the same conclusion. On P.]..5T (ma padánta.. ) Katydyana 
offers another postulate and examines its merits and demerits. The 
postulate is:? “The procedure of treating the substitute like the subs- 
tibuendum does not apply with reference to an operation in the last 
three pádas of Pünini'8 grammar". It must be noted that there is no 
direct rule in Panini’s grammar to this effect. This is a postulate offered 
by Katyayana for discussion. Asa benefit of this postulate, KAtyüyana 
says that we can get rid of Juk-deletion in P.7.8.78, and get by with 
continuation of the lopa-deletion from previous rules.* 


From the sequence a-duh-sa-ia, by continuation of the lopa-deletion 
in P.7.8.78, we get the sequence a-duh-s¢-ia. Now we need to apply 
the lopa-deletion to 8 by P.8.2.26 ( 3halo jhali ) Since this rule belongs 
to the last three pádas of Panini’s grammar, the ¢-substitute for a can- 
not be treated to be a with reference to P.8.2.26. Thus s is immediately 
followed by fa, and is deleted by P. 8.2.20, yielding a-duh-ġ¢-ta. 
KRtyüyana says that with this postulate we oan derive all the correct 
forms without having the iuk-deletion, and this is echoed by Patafijali.* 
However, we can derive only the form adugdha<a-duh-¢¢-ta 
<a-duh-s¢-ta <a-duh-sa-ia, adugdhàh € a-duh-Qq-thds <a-duh-sp-thas 


7. Bee : Note 2 on p. 65. Kaiyata again presumes that v is lablo-dental and that 
aduhvaki is intended by Pānini, and then says that we have to have lub- 
deletion in P. 7.8. 78 bo derive adukvaki. The reason is thats in a-duA—-sd— 
vaki cannot be deleted by P. 8. 2, 20, because vis nob a skal sound. aduhva- 
hity cvam—arthas ts asasya—sakiavyal, vabdrasydjhalivat /, Pradipa on 
MB, VoL L, Boo. I., p. 3i8. 


3 pūrrairāsiddhe ca, Vdrttiba on P, l, . 58; pirvairdsiddhe ea na sthdntvad iti 
vaktavyam | MB, Vol. I., Beo. I., p. 328. 


8 prayojamass ksatopap ea-lope, Váritika on P. I. ]. 68. 


& ha-lopap salope prayojanaw | adugdha, adugdhak | “lwg vā duha-dika— 
itha-guhdm dimanepade dasiye " iti lwg-grahasas$ na kariavyam bhasati[' 
MB, Vol I., Beo. I., p. 328, On this passage, Kalyats goes to the extremes 
of reinterpretation. While Patañjali says “ We do nob have to have luk 
deletion in P. 7. 3.78 ", Kaiyaja attempts to derive the opposite by splibé- 
ing the passage as lug-grahasaxs na indicating a prima facie ( ptrva—pabss ) 
view, and then (iwg-grahasam) hartasyam bhavaii as indicating the final 
{ sddhdnia-pakss ) view. By splitting the statement in this fashion, 
Kaiyata interpreta Patafjali to mean thab we finally must hare lsk- 
deletion in P. 7.3. 73 to aduhvahi aduhvahl aduhvahy—artham [ug-vaeamas 
hariaeyam eva | tad—artham lug—grahagas seti cchedas kurvanii | kartaeyam 
bhavatity wHaram | Pradipa on MB, Vol I, Beo. L, p. 838, This is clearly 
an imposed interpretation. Also see: Note ] on p. 48, 
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<a-duh-sa-thds, and adugdhvam <a-duh-¢¢-dhvam <a-duh-s¢-dhvam 
<a-duh-sa-dhvum. We cannot derive aduhvahi by the same process, 
because in the stage a-duh-sj-vahi, sis followed by v which is not ७ 
jhaL sound. Therefore, P.8.2.26 (jhalo jhali) will not apply to 8 
before vai. Since K&ty&yana and Patafijali say that we oan drop 
the /uk-deletion with the above mentioned postulate, they obviously 
were not interested in deriving the form aduhvaht. Another off-shoot 
of this discussion is that since Panini does have the Juk-deletion in 
P.7.8.78, we may conclude that he did not intend the postulate 
puirvairdaddhe na sthanivat. This postulate would have made the 
specific iu&-deletion in P. 7. 8. 78 purposeless 


Thus from the above discussion we may conclude that K&ty&yana 
and Patafijali did not intend to derive the aorist forms like aduhvahi, and 
they did not consider ७ to be a dantya, “dental” sound. In fact Katya- 
yana has listed many defects of the postulate mentioned above. If he 
thought that the form aduAvahs was a correct aorist form, he would have 
certainly come up with a statement to that effect in listing the defects 
of that postulate. It is necessary to contrast this conclusion with the 
conclusion of the Küstka-vrtis. It is interesting to see how the Kabika- 
vrii constructs & mosaic of these very arguments to prove the opposite, 
The arguments in the Kasskd-vrits are in a sense taken out of the 
context and do not represent the intention of Küty&yana and Patafijali. 
Thus closer we get to Panini, swimming backwards in the tradition of the 
P&ninian commentators, more and more we are convinced that ४ was not 
a dantya “dental” sound for Panini, and that he most probably did not 
intend to derive the aorist form adwhvaht by P.7.8.73. This form is 
nowhere attested in the Vedic or classical Sanskrit literature, and if at 
all someone wants to insist on this form, it can certainly be derived as 
a past imperfect (Lari ) form, where deletion of ea is not involved. 


I8 We may also examine the compulsive force of the other argu- 
ment given by the KGAka-vrti4. It is said that since Panini says dantye 
“ followed by ७ dental sound”, it must include sounds other than those 
covered by the t-series of stops. Jf Panini intended to refer only to the 
affixes ta, thds and deam in connection with P. 7. 8. 78, and not include 
vahi, he would have simply said tau, i. e. locative singular of tU which 
stands for the whole i-series of stops. In doing that he would have 
gaved a full syllable. Since he does not do that, it indicates that he 
wanted to include dentals other than the f-series. ‘The only other such 
dental sound in the initial of the middle aorist affixes could possibly be 
v of vahi 








| (asya dogak saskyogádi-iopa-iatwa-satvers, Várttika on P, I, 58, 
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The argument is well worded and yet it is based on an implicit 
assumption that Panini has never used over-extensive classes, when he 
could have used a smaller appropriate class. This assumption is true 
in general, and yet it is not universally valid. There are several cages 
of unnecessary over-extensive classes in Panini. One glaring example 
is P.l.7, 48 (sca ig ghrasvddede). This rule says that when a short 
substitute ig prescribed for 60, i. e. e, 0, at and au, +K sounds, i. e. 4, th 
rand Z, are to be substituted. In fact 4 is the short substitute for 6 
and a$, while w is the short substitute for o and au, while r and 7 are 
never the short substitutes for these sounds. Though rand / are unne- 
cessary, still Panini has used the larger olass. There are other cases of 
unnecessary use of the marker T in Panini which have puzzled Paninian 
scholars for centuries. Again the argument offered by the Kagska- 
vrtit involves circularity. In order to prove that vis included in the 
class of daniya “dental” sounds, we have to prove that the rule 
applies to vahs, and to apply the rule to vahi, we must know that v is. 
dental. Thus, we need independent proof to justify that v is a labio- 
déntal sound. 


4. So far we have discussed the views of the commentators on 
Panini. Here I plan to present an argument which shows that Panini 
himself thought of v as a labial sound, rather than as a labio-dental 
sound. By feeding both the phonetic alternatives in P&nini’s rules, we 
can Bee which alternative creates problems. 30.3. l. 50 ( sthane’ntara- 
tamah ) says that while choosing a substitute for a given substitnendum 
from among a host of candidates, the one which is most similar to the 
substituendum should be selected. Traditionally it is understood that 
priority is given to the point of articulation classification of a sound in 
deciding this " most similarity ". This can be proved by studying the 
application patterns of Páninian rules, though the traditional interpre- 
tation of the rule may create some interpretational problems.” Some 


l For a detailed disoussion of the problems of tapara-baraxa in Panini, seo: 
DusHPanps ( 972 ). 

2 The tradition continues the word sthdne from P.l.].49 (gaiki athdme-yogá ) 
into P. [, 3, 50 ( stháne 'utaratamahk ) so thab we have the sentence: sthine 
sihduc antaraiamak “In the place of the substituendum (sthdne), a 
substitute most similar in respect of the point of articulation (sthdne ) 
should be effeobed, Thus says Pateüjali : sthdna tti sartumdne punah sthdaa— 
grahana  kim-artham ? yairdncha-sidham — dstaryass taira sthdnata 
esdntaryass baliyo yatkd syd / MB, Vol, I., Seo. I, p. 287 (on P.L i. 60). 
The main problem, if ib is a problem, is thab Patahjali interpreta one sthdne 
to mean point of artioulation. Paul THINS ( ]985,p. 22) has expressed 
doubts ‘whether Pānini knew the distinction between sthdma “ point of 
articulation " and karaxa “ artioulator ", and he thinks that Pānini uses the 
word sthdas only in the senseof “in the place of the substituendum”, 
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rales do not create problems, whether v be dental or labio-dental For 
instance, let us consider -bhe rule P. 6. I. 77 (iko yan act). This rule 
literally says that iK sounds are replaced by yaN sounds, if followed 
by a0 sounds, i, e. vowels. Then we expand the pratydhüras “ short- 
forme”. Thus we get:[4, u, r, 2] are replaced by [ y, v, r, 2]. One may 
think that one could use P. ]. 8. 0 ( yathd-sarhkhyam anudeiah sama- 
näm ) to effect here a sequential substitution. This rule says that given 
the same number of the substitutes and substituenda the replacement 
takes place one-to-one in the same order, However, we cannot use this 
rule to effect substitution in P. 6. ]. 77, because we would want this 
rule to apply to homogeneous sounds of + etc. as well The only case 
we want to consider here is the choice between v and las a substitute 
for {-vowels. The sounds 2 and | are both dentals. If v is labio-dental, 
still the: dental / is “ most similar" to the dental, than the labio- 
dental v. Thus there is no conflict either way. 


I6 Now we shall consider a case where the labio-dental classifi- 
cation of v creates problems, while the pure labial classification avoids 
problems. In P. l. l. 45 ( ig yanah samprasdranam ) we have the term 
samprasdrana defined for the substitution of ya sounds by 4 K sounds. 
Expanding the short-forms we can state the substitution as: [ y, v, r 
and |] are substituted by [ ¢, u, rand १]. As explained earlier, these 
sounds also stand for their savarna “homogeneous " varieties and: hence 
we cannot have the simple sequential substitution (P. 4. 8. 0). Here 
if v is pure labial, then there is only one pure labial choice among the 
substitutes, i.e. ४. Butif v is labio-dental, then there are two equally 
* most similar” choices, i. e. labial % and dental There is no featural 
basis for making a one-way choice in this case. Since Panini never has 
ह as the samprasdrana substitute for v, we may clearly infer that v was 
a pure labial sound for Panini. This example has been pointed out by 
M. M. Pandita Sivadatta KupDALA, who firmly argues that Panini 
classified v as a pure labial sound? This example and its significance 
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However, since Pānini himself uses words such as daniya “dental” (P. 7, 8 
78), osthya “labial” (?,॥. . ]02) and mardhanya “retroflex " ( P. 8. 8. 
55), it is hard to say that he did nob know the feature of sthdna * point of 
arbioulation ". Similarly, the term sthdna “ point of articulation” is ab least 
as old as the Gopatha-brdhwaga (T.24), and is found in all the Prati. 
fakkyas. Thus it is hard to believe bhsb Panini did not know this term. 
Thus Patafijali’s interpretation is nob so baseless. That Panini intended to 
aooord priority to the point of artioujation in deoiding the proper sub- 
_ stitute can be demonstrated by studying the substitution rules of Panini 
[For such a deduotive approach, see: James Banu, Phonetics and Phono- 
logy in Pasini, Ph, D. Dissertation, Department of Linguistios, University 

of Miohlgan, Ann Arbor, गिह. ] lon p 48, ^ 

३२ Bee: Note 8, - - E 
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has also been discussed by my student Mr. James BARE in his disserta- 
‘tion which will soon be submitted to the Linguistics Department of the 
University of Michigan 


I6 Itis hoped that the above argumentation has clearly shown 
that Panini believed v to be a pure ogthya “ labial” sound, a view which 
is widely supported by the Praitfakhyas. That this was the view of 
Katyayans and Patafijali has also been demonstrated. Somehow the 
Papintya-sikga came to elevate dania “teeth” from their usually 
accepted karana “articulator” status to the status of sthana “ point of 
articulation” in the case of v. This created the image of the double 
point of articulation classification, for v, while at the same time creating 
unexpressed confusion about its articulator. Probably the Pdnintya- 
Akg, a creation of post-Patafijali era, influenced Candragomin, the 
Odndra-varna-siiiras. Influence of Candragomin on the authors of the 
Katika-vritt is an accepted opinion. This explains why the Eaéska- 
vytts accepted v to be labio-dental Once this was accepted, the justi- 
fication of the aorist form aduhvahs in the Kasika-vrtts is a fight for the 
phonetic classification. However, this form is not intended by either 
Katyaysns or Patafijali and is nowhere attested in the Vedic or classical 
literature. The argument of the Kahkd-vrtis is blindly followed by the 
later tradition of the Páninian scholars, and this was accelerated by the 
growing reverence for the Pdádminiya-í£ikgd. With due respect for the 
great teachers in the Páninian tradition, it is necessary to correct a few 
misconceptions about Pünini'a own phonetic classifications 


37 The aim of this paper is not to prove that for Panini v did not 
involve teeth in any capacity or that it was a pure bi-labial sound. It 
could have been a bi-labial ; but we have no positive proof to that effeot.’ 





उ. '" The authors of the Xasbd-writt knew that grammar (Le the Odadra- 
vydbara*a) and used ib in the compilation of their own Work.” KumHonx 
( 886 ), p. 8& The Odngdra-ertii on Odndra 6.7, (00 (lug *4 duha—diha— 
liha-guhdm tasi dantye) does  inolude the alternation adwheahi | 
adhuksdvahi, Odndra—vydharasa, Pt. IL, ed, by K, 0, Onarruns, Deooan 
College, Poona, I96l, p. 208. I have discussed another case of borrowal by 
the Kdfikd-orttt from the Odudra-—Vydkaraga in “A Note On Kdha—peyt 
Nadi ”, Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vol, XXIII, No. 3, March 
]974, p. 60. 

3 WHITRNY, Sanskrit Grammar, p. 56, says that # in Sanskrit must have 
been originally like the English w, and from very early times ib. has been 
changed to v, involving teeth, However, ib is difficult to agree with 
WmurrWxwY that this » in Sanskrit is a spirant, aince no text in Indian 
phonetics has inoluded » in the olass of spiranta (asman). Siddheshwar 
Vanma (]999), p. I99, says: “For ab least a thousand years before 
Brugmann, Indian grammarians had observed, and oorreobly, that the 
Sanskrit » in the medial and final positions was not a labio-dental,” The 
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Like the Praitgakhyas, he probably considered teeth to be the arti- 
culator of v, thus leading tos pure labial point of articulation classi- 
fication for v. The Pdnintya-siked elevated teeth uniformly to the 
status of a point of articulation, and thus presented v as a labio-dental, 
witb double point of articulation classification. The result is not a 
substantive difference, but a significant classificatory difference which 
affects formulation of rules in grammar. A comparable case is that of 
the pronunciation of short and longa. The RPr considers all vowels, 
spirants and sh as having continuous non-contact as their internal effort 
( aeprstam sthitam ) meaning that a and & both have the same internal 
effort of non-contact. On the other hand, Panini considers a to be a 
closed ( sarhuria ) sound and d to be an open ( vtvria ) sound, a classi- 
fication which is based more on the difference in the size of a smaller and a 
larger gap, rather than on the denial of a gap or non-contact in the case 
ofa. The ककव quoted by Uvata on the VPr says that vowels involve 
non-contact ( aepreta ), short a is closed ( 8a7hvrta ) and other vowels 
are open (४५७१४5 )! This clearly shows that closed and open internal 
efforts are both subsumed under the single category of non-contact.® 
However, if Panini had accepted non-contact ( aspreta ) classification 
for vowels, it would have accorded the same effort to a and d, and it 
wonld not have been necessary for Panini to write his controversial rale 
P. 8.4.68 (a4). Thusa pure classificatory difference can also be signi- 
ficant in the formulation of a grammatical system, and hence in the 
interpretation of a given grammatical system. 


( Continued from the previous page ) 


Dantyogthyavidhi, p, 4, provides lists of variation between pure labial and 
labio-dental varieties of ४ and b in the Atharvaveda, Ib may be argued 
that the euphonio alternation of » with the pure labial w, and ita dialectal 

n and historical relationship with the pure labial b in Sanskrit suggest ite 
predominant feature of labialiby. Ib is possible that gradually the dental 
articulator entered the pronunciation of ¥ to keep it distinob from b which 
is bi-labial. Also seo: W. B. ALLEN ( 958 ), p. 57. 

l svardaussdrommanim asprytam sthitam, RPr, I8.3 

3 samurtdsya-prayainak akürak, wortdsya-prayaind itare svardp | asprstdsya— 
prayaindh svardh /, Urata on the VPr ,.72, Madras edn., p. 29. 

8 Fora detailed treatment of this question, see my “ New Material On The 
Kawutsa-vyükarasa ", appearing in Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 
I975 issues. ^ 

4 K.O OnavrorADHYAYA (004) arguoe that for Panini a, liked, was a visria 
“open” sound, He olaims that P. 8.4. 68 (aa) was nota part:of the ori- 

` ginal Astddhydyt, bud was inserted in later times; when a became a olosed 
sound under the influence of the Dravidian oonteote, I disagree with this 
view. For my detailed argumenta, see ‘ Phonetics of Short A in Sanskrit”, 
appeering in the 976 issues of the Indo-Irasias Journal, and also my 
forthooming monograph: Oritieal Studiss im Indian Grammarians, I, 
Theory of Homogeneity [ sdvarnys ], Oentre of South and Southeast Asian 
Btudies, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, ( 975), 
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SANKARA’S OBJECTION TO THE SPHOTAVADA 
By 
KENNETH H. Post , 


L THE SPHOTAVADA 


Sankara attacks the doctrine of the ephota ( ephotavdda ) in his 
bhdgya on the Vedanta-Suiras ( ,8,28 ). Before we see what is involved 
in the attack and how he proceeds to it we should understand the 
sphotavdda and its place in Indian thought, The argument for it is 
complex and we will not be able to come to any final conclusions here as 
to its truth or falsity. We will only be able to show whaf is involved 
For the problem of meaning and the ontologieal basis of language has a 
long history in Indian thought and the sphota explanation has 
accompanied the problem up to the present. 


t 


A. History of the Sphotavdda 


The foremost exponents of the sphota doctrine in its full blown 
form are the Grammarians. Yoga also asserts the sphofa doctrine and 
adds that the breaking apart of word, object, and meaning which 
have been erroneously joined by superimposition is a necessary activity 
Because the same late commentators comment both on the Sdmkhya 
Kürikás and the Yoga Süiras and because Sankara’s attadk on the 
sphota doctrine occurs in the middle of a general criticism of the. 
Samkhya, we think the sphotavdda is inherent to S&mkhya dualism, 
Saiva and Sakta schools also subscribed to a somewhat limited view of 
the ephotavdda. Saivs Siddh&nta, for example, never accepted the 
Sabda-Brahman of the Sphotavádins while Kashmir Éaivism did 
Tantrism although having great similarities ultimately seems to have 
carried out the psychological implications of the theory of language of 
KumhBrila Bhatte, the great oritic of the sphotavdda. 


There is a close relationship between the Grammarians and Yogins 
in.their texts; commentaries upon them, and even in the question of the 
identity of Patafijali. Yoga aids in the completion of the Gramm- 
arians’ attempt at mokga. All this concurs with the traditional belief 
that Patafijali, the author of the Mahdbhdgya- where the sphofavdda is 
first asserted, is the same as the Patafijali of the Yoga Sutras, where 


~ 
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at süira l.49 and sūtra 8. l7 the sphofta doctrine is maintained.’ 
Das GUPTA agrees with this,! while J. H. Woops disagrees.? Das GUPTA 
identifies them due to the common doctrine of sphofa. - Woops says that 
the two use important terms too differently to be the same author. 


After Patafijali the greatest assertion of the sphofavüda was by 
Bhartrhari in the Vakyapadtya. Kumáürila Bhatia attacked Bhartrhari 
and the Yogins. Patafijali ssid that the word possesses the inherent 
power to express meaning. Yogic consciousness, he says, can intuitively 
arrive at correct meanings of words ( aphofa ) without intervention ete. 
The Pūrva Mimamsad of Bhatta says that the word itself is eternal, 
infallible, and impersonal and there is no ephofa for the Yogin to intuit. 
He denies the omniscience of God or Samadi of the Yogin. Sankara 
follows Kumürila's argument in most respects but departs from him by 
saying that the Vedas are superseded by the knowledge of the non- 
duality of Brahman. Mandana Miéra in his Sphotasiddht defends the 
sphotavdda from Kum&rila and Sankara. 


B. Docirine of the Sphota 


The sphota is & single, meaning bearing unit, not confined to a 
single word. It has two principal levels, one being the sounds of the 
word or phonemes and the other being the non-physical integral symbol. 
The sphota is self-luminous and the basis, ultimately, of all things. It 
produces everything in the world to which words refer ( which is every- 
thing). The formal in this sense produces the material. It is prior to 
and the basis of the substantial. An uttered word or sound has no 
independent existence apart from the meaning-whole of which itis a 
product. The study of grammar, i.e., of the direct products or lower 
level of the sphofa, is the means to the knowledge of everything, which, 
is" word-like. E 
A That which is supreme, according to the Sphotavüdins, is indes- 
tructible, unchangeable, and verbal in nature. It is the same as consci- 
ousness and is called pafyanit or Sabda-Brshman ( word-Brahman ). 


` There is some dispute over whether the ultimate principle of things was 


thought to be Pard-Vak or Sabda-Brahman. At any rate this principle 
was said to manifest itself on several levels. The vaikharé level is what 
is heard whether it be distinct or indistinct pronunciation or music. The 








२ J. H. Woops, The Yoga System of Paiaüjali, (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
3966 ) pp. 80-8! and pp. 282-247 respeotively ; particularly p.940 in V&oaspati 

! | Miéra's commentary, . . . "us e 

? B.Das Gurri; A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. L ( Oambridge : The Unt. 
Pme ,versiby Press, 968 ), p. 238. 7 
`$ Woops, Op. Cit, , pp. xv-xvli. 
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madhyama level lies “midway " ( bence the name ) between the lowest 
and the highest levels. It is the thinking of what iB heard or that part 
of listening which is not letting it goin one ear and out of the other. 
Paéyanitis one, indivisible, and non-sequential, verbal lucidity, The 
understanding of the meaning appears at this point as a burst of inspira- 
tion ( pratibhá ). 


Prattbhé is also the manner in which speaking proceeds. The 
inspiration experiences itself as bursting forth (sphut) through the levels 
of the sphofa into manifestation. The unmanifested ephota exists prior to 
the speech in both the speaker and the hearer. Each person has his 
own set of sphofas which are ultimately united in one ephota. The 
Sphotav&dins believe that words operate somewhat like dialing a tele- 
phone or looking something up in a dictionary. We proceed letter by 
letter. Each letter, as it appears, narrows down the possible meanings 
intended at the conclusion of the word of sentence. The only possible 
meanings manifest themselves as the sphota, having been called up in the 
listener by the speaker. We look up the unitary meaning, observe it, 
and understand it. One perceives the meaning ( prattbha ) ; one does not 
infer it. This, the Sphotavüdins maintain, explains several things. ३ ) 
The letters of a word come to be,and pass away before the meaning is 
known. 2) The lettere sound different depending on the speaker but we 
still grasp the meaning. 8) We know the meaning of what we are 
trying to say while we'are articulating it. Hence the meaning ofa 
sentence cannot be the words nor can the mesing of the words be simply 
the letters spoken. The meaning must be obtained from something else 
which is @ unity and eternal, the sphota. 


Because consciousness is the same as Vak ( speech ) and because all 
words denote Brahman, the way to understand Brahman, according to 
the Sphotav&dins, is to understand speech. The study of grammar 
leads to the clarification of the nature of speech. The contemplation of 
the pure meaning of speech through Yoga leads to the vision of Sabda- 
Brahman. 


In conclusion it must be noted that the grammarians call their 
system a monism in which the underlying reality of all things is word- 
like. The Yogins who subscribe to a dualism, ultimately seem to 
maintain that the sphotais prakrit whereas the grammarians say it is 
self-luminous. The sphofavdda is monistic as witnessed in its positive 
doctrine of error’ as follows. The vagueness of the perception of the 
whole ( error ) is dispatched with each succeeding word or sound. A 
synthetic process of greater unity succeeding smaller unity occurs. 
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Larger meanings encompass smaller meanings, each one of which is & 
unit. The unity always exists separate from-the things which it unifies. 
Because that which has unity, the ephofa, must be separate from that 
which has multiplictiy, the sounds; there is an implicit duality 
throughout the sphofavdda of unity and multiplicity. 


IL SANKARA’S DISUUSSION OF THE SPHOTAVADA 
A. Oontent 


Sankara’s discussion of the sphofavdda occurs in the first part 

( Adhy&ya ) of the Vedanta Sutras ( verse 4. 8. 28). The context indi- . 
cates that he sees the sphofavdda having implications not only for beliefs 
about the nature of the soul and of Brahman but, more specifically, for 
social hierarchy. The principal topic of the first Adhy&ya ia those 
things mentioned in the Upanisade which actually refer to Brahman 
The discussion is generally directed against the Samkhya when the 
Upanisadic passages having to do with what, on first sight, seems to be 
the individual soul, are discussed. 


Sūtra I. 8. 24 states “On account of the term, (viz. the term 
‘lord’ applied. to it) the’ (person) measured (by a thumb) (is the 
highest Lord )".! The passage raises the question of measure and there- 
fore hierarchy ( which is made explicit in the subsequent eüiras) with 
respect to Brahman. How can it be that if Brahman is one and every- 
thing is Brabman there can be & hierarchy among species and members 
of species? In other words, how is measure possible in unity? This 
question is not concluded until sūtra l. 8. 89 where a new reference to 
another account of Brahman is made. The passages ताणा. 8, 24 to 
3, 8, 89 thus comprise a discussion of one topic, namely measure, in 
which the principal exemplary concern is social hierarchy and the central 
argument concerns the sephofaváda. 


Preceding the discussion of the sphota the question whether the 
gods are qualified for Brahmavidya is raised ( . 8. 26). Following the 
discussion of the sphofa the question whether íudras are so qualifled 
is raised (l, 8. 84 ) and the question about the qualification of the gods 
is set aside (. 8. 80 ). It is in the discussion of the.sadrae that Sankara 
mentions that the caste system is really a mess and there is great con- 
fusion about duty. At the same time he implies that hierarchy is 
inherent to all series, of which words are an example. Itis hence the 
argument about the nature of words that will establish the basis of 
social hierarchy and that social hierarchy is & natural implication of 
Brahman v 





i The Veddmia Süiras of Badardyana with the Commentary by Sadhara, trans, 
G. Tasavur, ( New York; Dover, 908), Part I, p. 490. 
# Ibid, p. 233. : 8 Ibid, p.24. 
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` The discussion of hierarchy. arises from the question who is fit 
to study the Veda. It is answered as being a matter of those in whom 
'& particular proportion obtains, namely the heart -being the size of the 
thumb. This suggests that the gods can be corporeal and raises the 
question of the relation of form to corporeality or of the universal to the 
particular. The foremost example of the universal in the corporeal is 
language and hence the question will be settled by one’s doctrine of 
language. We will leave it to the last part of the paper to offer our 
thesis as to how hierafchy is being established in the argument. 
* B. Argument 

The argument for social hierarchy is as follows. We understand 
things in & hierarchical fashion. The less deep has to precede the more 
deep ७४ in the case of words, or the more encompassing category is 
preceded by the less encompassing. There is, however, no ultimate 
difference between the “ physical" and the “ mental” (or “ capacity for 
grasping meaning”), In fact, the status of the physical can be asoer- 
tained from speech as in the case of J&b&la whose caste was determined 
by his relationship to truth ( Vedanta Sutras l. 8. 87 and Ohándogya 
Upantgad 4. 4. 5). Therefore social inherited hierarchy which is based 
on spiritual capability is established in the very nature of things. We 
however, must show the connectedness of meaning with words which is 
crucial for demonstrating the non-difference of the mental and 
physical. ः 


Seikara proceeds by showing that words refer to species and not 
to individuals, Species are eternal as are the words which refer to them 
and the relation of word to meaning. For in any case of recognition. 
there will be something which is the same and hence eternal and someth- 
ing which is secondary to the recognition that separates it from other 
members of the same species. Words are made up of syllables and it is 
these which are first recognized, the word being derivative from them. 


There is an enternal connection of the word with its sense or the 
things denoted by it. Ifa corporeal god which plays a part in sacrifices 
is meant by the word then-due to the god’s birth and death, the eternality 
of the-word and hence the eternality of the Veda is denied. But this is 
not the case bacause the world, gods, and other beings originate from 
the word. Words are connected with species, not with individuals which 
are infinite in number. Species are eternal and even the gods area 
species. However, the word, says Sankara, is not the material cause 
as Brahman is. Origination due to the word means that creation is 
preceded by the word, not that the material cause is the word. This is 
because words refer to form not to substance. But then what ig 


the word ! 
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The letters are in fact the word, says Sankara. They are recognized 
as the same each time they appear, hence they do not really pass away. 
Ifthey did we would not even be able to say that one thing is similar 
to another thing. One may say either that the individual letters are 
always the same when they appear or that it is the species, e.g. , of the 
the letter “a”, which appears. In either cage we have to account for the 
appearance of species in the individual to account for recognition. ' 


Words always refer to the species which are eternal. The differ- 
entiation between particular individuals belonging to a species (such as 
chairs ) is due to the individuals holding together other things which 
also belong to a species (such as wood, plastic, or metal). ( See the 
discussion of multiplicity in terms of the implications of differentiation 
due to size.) Recognition of a species is due fo the intrinsic nature of 
the thing cognized. In order to recognise the difference, for example, ` 
between speakers one has to recognize both the letter and the speech 
characteristics (the qualities of the letter common to such and such a 
speaker ), 


As to the fact that something unitary and eternal is being grasped 
from something that has many parts and comes to be and passes away, 
Saikara cays this is not a fact confined to language. Hence the sphofa. 
is a gratuitous and too narrow explanation. The letters of a word: can 
form the object of one mental act which grasps order and signification 
both in time and space just as “forest”, “ row ", or “ten” grasps many 
things as unit and as the order of a single file of ante, a stream of 
water, or & tune grasps many things which come to be and pass away. 


The ephofavada thus has raised three principal problems for 

ùkara: the nature of recognition, the existence of species, and the 

unity of multiplicity. The existence of species combined with the 

~ proper account of the perception of unity in multiplicity will establish 

hierarchy. As opposed to the sphota theory which says that the letters 

apprehended in a definite order manifest the sphota which manifests the 
sense, Sankara concludes that hie hypothesis is much simpler. 

IIL THE IMPLICIT ARGUMENT 

Language, according to Sankara, is eternal’, yet ontologically 

it is not the supreme principle. While the Sphotev&dins maintain that 

name and form is prior to substance, Senkara asserts the opposite. In 


गय Sankara offers three arguments ‘for the eternity of the Vedas, the source of 
speech, 3 ) We o&nnob remember the creator of it, The convention which one 
might suppose as having oreated ib is dependent ona prior convention, All 
subsequent conventions have remembered authors (histories) but this. 2 ) 
The species, which are eternal, sprang from ib, 3) Jusb as we cannot imagine a 


( Continued on sext page ) 
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discussing other problems of speech he says, “the Knowledge of every- 
thing has to be explained through the relation of the material cause and 
the material effect ( the knowledge of the cause implying the knowledge 
of the effect )”.! Language refers to effects and effects are inherently 
secondary to the substantial cause. Language is thus antrvacantya 
(neither real nor unreal) and not equivalent to Brahman. Language 
speaks to a world in which there are divisions and with reference to 
them. Unity ss such is also understood with reference to division 
which is implicit in speech. Also, language is closely tied to causality. 
"Osusality, like multiplicity, points to its own negation, not fulfilment, 
and it is this negation which is the true basis of hierarchy. si 


A. Causality 


Frequently the nature of something is misconstrued. By “nature” 
we mean the cause of certain effects. Oausality resides in natures. 
When s thing’s nature is misconstrued it shows the error by causing 
something contradictory to its construed nature. We realize by the 
contradiction that we had ascribed something to something that was 
not the case due to & superficial resemblance. Due to our ignorance of a 
thing we had been under an illusion with respect to it The apparent 
presentation of the attributes of one thing in another thing is called 
adhydea." The cause of adhydsa is ignorance which is to say ignorance 
about the effectuality of things. 


The logs of adhydea is accompanied by making distinctions bet- 
ween things in terms of the effects ( phala ) that proceed from particular 
causes (0४४). All natures are capable of being misconstrued as other 
natures. But it is precisely the fact of having misconstrued something 
that exposes the elements of experience and the true order of things. 
As illusion is dispelled the hierarchy among things becomes apparent. 
The cause of a thing is understood by separating the effects from the 
cause. The effects are those things which cannot exist separate from 
their cause. Hence causal hierarchy is a dependent relationship. The 
understanding of illusion on the basis of causality demonstrates that 
effects are founded on a substratum. : 





( Continued from the previous page ) 

sixth sense we cannot imagine potentiality other than the potentiality of this 
world. Thus the re-manifestation of the world following ite dissolution will be 
an eternal recurrence of the same ( Vedüaia Sairas l,8, 80). The Vedanta 
Paribhdgd seams bo miss San kara's point when ib asserts that '*the Vedas are 
not eternal for they have an origin,” (Dharmaraja, Veddnia Paribhdsd, trans, 
B. MADHAYANANDA (Belur Meth: Ramakrishna Mission, 068), p. i3. 

l Vedania Stiras, Op. Oit., Part II, p. l3 sgira 2, 8, 6, 

3 Ibid. Part I, Hatkars’s Introduotion, p. 5. 
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Causality's realm is language, for effects, it is said, are mere 
names and figures of speech. Although causality is not apparent without 
effects it will be remembered that a cause is determined through a 
destruction of effects. The inherent structure of speech is self-destroy- 
ing. It attempts to move from a superficial] to a deeper order of things, 
which movement occurs by the contradicting of what had gone uncont- 
radicted. Truth as non-contradictedness, not synthesis, is the struo- 
tural foundation of hierarchy 


Causality ultimately cannot obtain. It is an instance of agorib- 
ing attributes to things which cannot bear the ascription. Anything 
which is non-existent cannot come to be or pass away. As effects are 
always multiple, causality must in itself be illusory with respect to 
Brahman, for to say that Brahman is & cause or has causal efficiency is 
to deny its non-dual or complete nature. But this is to deny the 
ultimate reality of causality 


B. Multiplicity 


A couple of things seem to be implied in our discussion of cau- 
Bality and illusion over and against the sphoía argument. l) The 
Sphotavidins seem to take time as an ontologically real substance as 
opposed to the Advaitins who take it as a quality. 2) The problem of 
multiplicity which is implied in the problem of time cannot be under- 
stood by the Sphotav&dins if meaning is always & unity. ` 


The argument for the ephofa implies that meaning can only be 
understood from that which is a unity. Multiplicity can only call to 
mind a separately existing unity. The reason given for this is that at 
any one moment we feel like we understand the meaning of something 
that may take several moments to express. The Sphotavading say that 
what we are grasping in this one moment is the ephota. Similarly as 
we speak and “ know what we are talking about ” the felt unity of it is 
always before ue. Multiplicity is always disappearing but tbe sphota 
can be held on to even as the’sounds come to be and pass away 


This seems to imply, due to the metaphysics of the sphofa as the 
ultimate basis of things (Sabda-Brahman ), that time for the Sphote- 
vAdins is not a property but the ontological basis for things. Conscio- 
usness is equivalent to Vak for them yet it must always exist in time. 
Whereas in Advaita consciousness is part of the essential definition of 
Brahman while time is a quality of things, time seems to be assumed as 
at least a co-existent reality with consciousness according to the Sphota- 
vadins. This, to us, is indicative of a direction of thought in which 
music, contrary to the Parva Mimdarisd, is subsidiary to the “meaning” 


` 
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of words and hence need not be considered in itself. But music absolu- 
tely demonstrates the totally problematic nature of time and the depen- 
denoy of unitary meaning on multiplicity and multiple units. 


. + The central question brought forth in the discussion of time 
between Sankara and the Sphotavüdina is how can we grasp one which 
is many? The many is understood as several unities taken together. 
As Socrates points out in the Hipptas Major all numbers are produced 
by many units partaking of the whole but every number is a particular 
notion (two, ten, etc. ).. Units are understood in multiplicity ‘and 
conversely measure is only possible by units. Hierarchy being a matter 
of measure it is only possible when multiplicity is grasped as multi- 
plieity. Now units are understood in multiplicity and if the proper 
units are discovered they will demonstrate or serve as the basis of the 
coherency of the whole, as in the case of rhythm. But this indicates 
that units are related to the whole by proportion. Hence proportion is 
implicit to measurement which is the grasping together of two differen 
things. ` 


The measure ofa thumb is such a unit which determines hierarchy 
by proportion. The proportion in this case ( Vedanta Sutras l. 8. 24 ) 
is between the length of the heart and the thumb and must be one to 
one. Proportion is discernible by arriving at it through units. But 
units are not necessarily discoverable from & proportion. For example, 
the ratio of the hypotenuse of a right triangle to its base when its height 
is two units may be the square root of three which is incommensurable. 
Or for example, the Fibonacci series ( 4, , 2, 8, 8, 8, 8 ... eto. ) implies the 
- golden ratio between its last two members which is approximated by 8 
४०8. The golden ratio however is incommensurable. It is not the 
same as any number and can only be understood as a ratio. Incommen- 
surability is in this sense not the basis of experience but is a discovery in 
experience. Units which only exist in measure and multiplicity are 
logically prior to proportion. But proportion, which is implicit in and 
necessary to them, leads us to the incommensurable which indicates a 
realm that is neither unitary nor multiple. Hence the implication of the 
units of speech, i.e. , letters, is that meaning is one directional and always 
implying something that is not words and something that is neither 
unitary nor multiple. 


+ Soorates also seems bo indioate that this is a property confined to numbers 
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APPENDIX I 


Gaurinath SASTRI in his book, The Philosophy of Word and 
Meaning, (Sanskrit College: Oaloutta, 959 ), suggests that sphota is 
perhaps best rendered as “logos” in English even though he admits 
that the history of the two terms is different. The following are a 
few thoughts about his observation. 


. We have noted that there is a mathematical question implicit. to 
the sphotavdda. It would seem to us that the discovery of “ arabic" 
numerals in India is significant in this respect. Arabic numerals reflect 
Sankara’s belief that the many can be grasped 88 such in one cognition, 
Boman numerals reflect the sphota belief that the meaning in multi- 
plioity is only arrived at by a counting off of the many until the unitary 
meaning presents itself This tends to support Sasrai’s contention. 


On the other hand, the first thing that comes to mind with 
logos is the Gospel of John. In many respects this account algo seems 
to reflect the Sphotavadins. However, the logos is crucified and suffers 
tremendous violence. It constitutes a violent making explicit with a 
sword, as HEIDEGGER would say ( Introduction to Mataphystes ), and 
this is constituted not by language but by a being, Jesus (to quote Dr, 
G. P. GRANT the memorial service for Leo Strauss at Toronto 
University ). 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE SOCIAL SYSTEM 
AND THE STATE IN KAUTILYA'S 
THASASTBA! 
By | 


SURENDRA NATH MITAL 


The Kautiliya Arthagdstra’ is a work mainly dealing with the 
political system or the system of administration that ig recommended 
for a state. Yet a brief description of the social system is also found in 
the book mainly in the third chapter of the first adhtkarana. Various 
rules regarding the social system are also to be found dispersed at 
several other places also.* If we bring together all this material we get 
a fairly detailed picture of the social system advocated by the Artha- 
fdstra. Again, if we compare this picture with the social system generally 
found in the Dharmasitras and the other Dharmaá&tras we find that 
the social system advocated by the two kinds of works is essentially the 
same. To take a few broad examples, Kautilya not only gives a brief 
outline of the varndsrama system and the sémdnya dharma (dharma 
common to all persons belonging to the varions varpas and déramas 
6. g. speaking truth ) in the beginning*, but also mentions the fact that 
trayt (the three Vedas ) is the source of this varndframa dharma? and 
that this system finally leads to heaven and immortality or mokga 
(dnantydya in the words of Kautilya )° and that a confusion of this 
system is not to be tolerated as it is bound to be harmful to the society’. 
Difference in treatment towards persons belonging to the different 
varpas has been recommended at several places.* The brdhamanas have 
not only been considered superior to others’, they have algo been granted 


7. All references to Kautilya’s Arthaéisira in this article are from KaAXcrms 
edition published by the University of Bombay (2960 ),. The responsibility 
for the tranalation of the Sanskrit text reste with the author of this artiole, 
though ab certain places he has made use of the translations of the Arthafdetra 
by Shri Kanoa and Shri BHAMBASTRL . 

3 English equivalents of the original Sanskrit words have not been ordinarily 
used, as those equivalents do not convey the exact sense of the Sanskrit berms. 

$ The third adhkibarana ( book ) is also important from the point of view of soolal 
rules, mainly chapters 3 bo 4. For examples.of stray social rules of, XIV, 3,28; 
XIL 5.)8) IX. 8.4), V. 2.87 and also dispersed rules in the first four 
adhilaanas 

é I.8 5 L3A 6 L 3.l4-I5 T Ibid 

8 ILA9,Ii,I8,I6,8l; ILL 424; IIL 627-8 ; IIL. iI. 84-37 | IIL 43, | ILL. 8.7 , 
TIL I8,4}; IV. 8.i, 83. 

9 ३9. 44 | IIL II,84; IX 7. 88; X. 3.37; XIV, 8, 23, 
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certain privileges ( which are mostly meant for the frotriyas i. e. 
brühmanas learned in the Vedas’. Marriage within the same varya 
has been advocated,? and yet, the mixed castes have been described in 
practically the same manner 88 in the Dharmaé&stras’, the pratilomas 
having been considered reprehensible.* There is also a description of 
the eight kinds of marriages! and of the twelve kinds of song. Such 
similarity is to be found to exist in other matters also.’ 


The few general illustrations given above of the social system 
described in the Kauftliya are sufficient to show that in its main essen- 
tials this system is similar to that found in the Dharmaáástras. Of 
course there may be & few differences, but the similarity is much more 
than the differences. These differences are to be found mainly because 
of the difference in the subject-matter of the two kinds of works, and, 
also because of the fact that a certain subject may have been treated in 
a detailed manner in a particular work, whereas there may have been 
only occasional references to it in the other one. 


The above conclusion regarding similarity in the social system of 
the Kaufiltya and the Dharmafastras is, to a large extent, accepted by 
modern scholars. The problem, which shall be dealt with in this article 
hereafter, viz., the relationship between the social system and the poli- 
tical system as found in the Kaulsltya, is much more controversial. 
However, here also it shall be more correct to say that Kantilys, like 
the Dharmadatras, not only makes the social system more important 
than the State, but also subordinates the State to the social system. 


The Interrelationship of the four sotences 


We may begin the consideration of this question with the trest- 
ment in the Arthagdstra of the four sciences (vidyds) — Gnvtkstkt ( philo- 
sophy ), trays ( sociology ), vdritá ( economics ) and dangantit 
(polities )१ found in the beginning of the work. Kautilya deals with 
vürilüá in two eüiras (lb words) and Gnetkgtkt in three sūtras ( 45 
words )* while he devotes one chapter to trayt and nearly one full 
chapter to dandantti.° However, Kautilya rejects the contention of 





३ [, 9,29 ; I, १8.9 ; IL 7; IL 2.83; IT. 24.80 ; IL 98.28; IL 36.6 ; IIL ,38-37 ; II. 
528-29; IIL [0.76, 43-६५; III. li. l9-20, 29; II 6.28, 32; IIL 90, l4, 22; 
IV. 8, 8-20, 27-29; IV. ii.II-I23 V. 2.87; IX. 3. «& 

2 I. 8.9. * IIl. 7. 20-29. . * ILL 7.30-37. 5 TL 2, 2-I0 

© III. 7. -48 

T For a detailed study of the social system of the Ksuyliys refer to my arbiole 
published in the AHakabad University Studies ( New Berloa ) Vol, IIL No, $, 
pp. 205-22 ( No. 97I ) 

8 The English terms used here are only rough equivalents. 
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certain authorities’ ( real or fictitious). Who would subordinate anw- 
kgikt, iragt or vdritad respectively to the following science or sciences 
(including dandantis )? These authorities, of course, do not deny the 
existence of these sciences. Their contention simply is that these 
scienees are nof important enough to be treated separately. The MAnavas 
are of the opinion that dnvtkgtkt is only a special branch of trays. The 
Bürhaspatyas accept the existence of trays vidyà but are of the view 
that only material problems are worth studying (vdrtid and danda- 
nits ), and, that those who devote time to the study of tray! ( another 
name for dharma ) algo accept the importance of worldly matters, but 
they study this science in order to pose more otherworldly or more 
given to the practice of justice (dharma). The opinion of the Auba- 
nasas is that the practical application of the principles or conclusions of 
the other vidyäs depends on dandanttt, and, therefore, properly speak- 
ing, that is the only science. Kautilya, after stating the views of these - 
three schools, rejects their views and proceeds to desl with the inter- 
relationship of these four sciences. He holds that dnvtkstkt is the basis 
of the other four sciences, because it is a “lamp” which illuminates all 
vidyds (pradtpah sarvavidydndm ) and that it is only through its 
medium (through proper reasoning based on Gnvutkgikt )! that one can 
understand what is dharma and adharma ( proper and improper action ) 
in trayt, artha and anariha (materially beneficial and harmful) in värtig 
‘and naya and apanaya (good and bad policy) in dandantts. Thus 
he considers dnvtkgtkt to be the supreme science. However, he does 
not go into a detailed consideration of Anvtkstkt, probably because it is 
otherworldly or because itis useful only as it provides a basis for the 
proper understanding of the sciences connected with actual life. Ags 
regards írayi* he goes into its sources, describes ita subject-matter, 
which is the establishment of the four varnas and déramas in their 
- respective dharmas i. e. duties, and then, goes on to give a brief descrip- 
tion of these dharmas (svadharma ). At the end he emphasizes that 
this svadharma (i. e. the tray dharma ) is beneficial (for the world ), 
and that, by its transgression the people ( or the world ) would be exter- 
minated, and, therefore, he asks the king not to allow this evadharma 
to be violated as ' the world, protected by trayt, prospers and does not 
perish."* It means that the main reason for the establishment of the 
state (the word ‘ king’ is used here ), or, by implication for the pursuit 
of dandantis, is to see that it helps in securely establishing this ira 
dharma. Thereafter, speaking of vdrtta’, Kautilys firstly, defines it, 
and then, thongh he 8898 that it is useful by itself because it is econo- 
mically beneficial ( for it provides gold i. e. money, grains, cattle, forest 








3 L 2. The following disoussion upto text of £ n. है is based on this chapter. 
१ L2L 8 L3. ¢ I, 8, 6-7, b LAs 
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produce and algo labour), he adds that it is useful also because it 
provides the State with the finances and the army, and is, therefore, 
helpful in the state maintaining its control over its own people and over 
others. Thus he is of the view that vdriid is an instrument also, for 
the effective pursuit of dandanttt. Kautilya, then, ‘points out the 
importance of dangantis,) but the reason advanced by him of its impor- 
tance is that through danda ( power of the State ) the well-being (or 
prosperity: yogakgema ) of dnvtkgtkt, irayš and váriiá is ensured, and 
that dandanttt ia the policy pursued for the proper use of danda. 
This means that the importance of dandantis is mainly due to its being 
useful and instrumental for the well-being of dnvtkpikt, trayt and 
vartia. As we have seen above, apart from treating dandantit as 
instrumental to dnvtbhgikt and tray,’ Kautilys has also spoken of both 
Gnutkeikt and trayt as providing, in their own way, guidelines for 
dandantii, Thus Kautilya makes Gnkgtky and trayt superior to 
dangamit. This, in effect, implies the subordination of the State to the 
social system and of both to ultimate philosophical principles. 


है 


$ State's duly of enforcement of the Varndtrama system : 


Another fact may also be pointed out in connection with our main 
subject. As was stated at the beginning of this article, Kautilya praoti- 
cally starts his work with a brief-description of the varndérama 
dharma and sdmdnya dharma (i.e the ethical qualities considered 
essential for every individual ) ' This seems to have been done in order 
to impress the fact that the varnátirama system is to be the foundation 
ou which the subsequent detailed state structure is to be built up. The 
idea does not merely remain implicit. It is explicitly put forward in 
the Arthagdstra both in the beginning and at several other places in 
that work. . In the beginning, after giving a description of the varnds- 
rama dharma, Kautilya directs the king to '' the establishment of the 
varpas (and) déramas and the determining and fixing of the maryddds 
( rules of behaviour ) of the dryas.”* Then, after dealing with dandnti 
and advocating the proper use of danda, Kautilya again says that “the 
people of the four varnas (and ) dramas, maintained by the danga of 
the king, (and ) attached to their own duties and occupations, keep to 
their respective paths.* Here also the emphasis is on the fact that the 
duty of the State is to enforce the varndframa system. Again, 86 the 
end of the description of the general rules regarding the settlement of 








i L4.8 

3 Though dasdastti here is said to be an instrument for the well-being of sdrtid 
also, vdritd has also been considered to be instrumental for the suooess of 
daxdanti, Thus the two are shown to be nearly equally important, 
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disputes,’ Kantilya again refers to the establishment and protection 
of the varndérama system by the State. “The King, because of his 
being the protector of the dedra ( conduct or usages) of the four varnas 
and &framas, is the establisher of dharma (ata time) when all dharmas 
are perishing.” The reference here to the establishment of the varndé- 
rama dharma leads to the conclusion that the disputes are to be 
resolved for the people in general, on the basis of the varndsrama 
system. The necessity of the protection of the varna system by the 
king is again emphasized at a place where Kantilys speaks of mixed 
castes. There he gays, not only that the pratilomas come into existence 
because of the transgression of his own duties by the king, but, after 
declaring that the different mixed castes should marry within their own 
sub-castes, and follow the occupations prescribed specifically for each of 
them, or, otherwise, those prescribed for the sdras, he adds, “ Only the 
king behaving in this manner obtains heaven, otherwise hell"* At 
another place the duty of the king of maintaining the &frama system is 
emphasized. Asking the king to ward off, by means of punishment, 
such persons from the sannydsdsrama, whose conduct is unworthy of 
it, Kautilya adds, “ (If) dharma is neglected (by the ruler), (it) 
having been destroyed by adharma, destroys the ruler. * It is clear 
that here there is a reference to the proper protection of the arama 
system, or in a wider sense, of the social system. Again, after detailing 
the means of conquering the enemy, Kautilya speaks of the establish- 
ment of the varndérama system by the conqueror. He says, “Having 
conquered the earth, he should enjoy it according to his svadharma, 
(after ) having divided it in varnas and dramas. "* The use of secret 
practices is also recommended for the protection of the four varnas and 
against those persons, who do not follow dharma.” The quality consi- 
dered necessary for a new king has been stated to be his ability “to 
protect the four var nas,” which means the people properly divided 
into four vurnas. Apart from such explicit statements, Kautilya also 
refers to various rules connected with the varnasrama system, and other 
aspects of the social system (as discussed above ) and speaks of their 
enforcement by the State. This shows that, according to him, the social 
system exists prior to and independent of the State, and an essential 
duty of the State is to enforce this system. 


3 Comparative importance of dharma and artha : 


Two objections against the thesis propounded here, that Kautilya 
subordinates the State to the social system may now be taken up for & 
close scrutiny. It has been argued that, according to Kautilys, artha 





7 JILLI8. » III 7. 88. 8 IIL I6.48. 4 XIIL 4 62. , 
8 XIVLL चातुर्षण्येरक्षा भमौपनिवदिकमधर्मिष्ठेषु प्रयुञ्जीत, 8 ९.8. 86. - 
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is more important than dharma, and that he has placed rajasacsana also 
above dharma and vyavahdra, and this shows that he assigns the State 
a higher place than the society or the social order. Let us take up the 
former argument first. This argument is based on a discussion in the 
Kautiliya concerning irivarga (three aims of life) in the seventh 
chapter of the first adhtkarana ( book ). The opinion expressed 
there by Kautilya is—‘“ ( He i.e. the king ) should not deprive himself of. 
pleasures, but should enjoy kama without contravening dharma and 
artha. Or (he should devote himself to) the three goals of life, ( which 
are ) interdependent upon each other, equally. Any one from ( amongst ) 
dharma, artha, kama, (if) excessively indulged in, is harmful to itself and 
the other two. Artha is the foremost, according to Kautilya. Dharma 
and Kdma are based on artha.”* The argument that Kautilya considers 
artha more important than dharma is based on the last two stliras of 
this quotation. But the fact that is overlooked is that this standpoint 
is recommended for the king only, as it occurs in the chapter entitled 
“ Conduct of the Saintly King” ( Rajargivrtiam ) But, Kautilya, even 
here, emphasizes a co-ordinated pursuit of the three goals, because one 
goal pursued excessively is bound to prove harmful to all the three, 
including. itself. Only when there is a conflict between the three, 
Kautilya asks the king ( or the ruler or rulers) to consider artha to be 
the most important, as for him ( or them ) dharma and kdma are depen- 
dent on artha, that is, he can pursue his own dharma ( svadharma ) or 
enforce dharma and enjoy pleasures only if he is able to continue in 
power. Again though the king should not deprive himself of pleasures, 
he should pursue kàma without contravening dharma and artha, that 
is, in case of a conflict between these three the king is to consider kama 
to be the least important of the three This viewpoint is thus meant 
only for the personal decisions or actions of the king ( or rulers ), and, 
is not to be treated as a general rule, or as indicative of the fact that 
the State is to be considered as higher than society or the socia] struc- 
ture and its rules (dharma). This fact becomes clear if we consider 
the views of Kautilya about trivarga at another place.” There, again, 
he holds that of the three~artha, dharma and kama —it will be beneficial 








3 This point was first disoussed, though nob in sucha detailed manner, in my 
thesis entibled Bharatiya view of Problems of Nation, State and Sosisty 
( Hindi) approved for the D. Phil, degree of the Allahabad University in 957, 
which has been subsequently published with the tible Samdja aur Rajya: 
Bharaitya Viedra ( Hindustani Academy, Allahabad, 967 ), p. 245. 


3 L 7. 8-7, In the translation of this passage, and also later, no English equiva- 
lente have been used for dharma, artha and kama, as the writer has felt ib 
practically impossible to do so, 
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to attain each earlier one. But, here also, he clearly points ont that it 
is the arihairivarga which he is speaking of, not trivarga as such, 
which implies that it is only in the policies to be pursued by. the State 
that artha is to be considered the most important. Not only is this 
view clearly discernible in the discussion on irivarga quoted above, but 
apart from it, at the place where he speaks of the proper use of danda 
he says that if “ used after full consideration it endows the subject with 
dharma, ariha and kama "! At the end of his work, while expounding 
its importance, he says, “ This $dstra (science) brings into being and 
preserves dharma, artha and kama and destroys adharma, anartha 
and hatred (opposion of lovei e. kàma)".! This shows that as a 
general rule artha is not considered by Kautilya as the highest of the 
three purusürthas ( goals of life ). The denial by Kautilya of the supe- 
rior importance of artha in its general application is somewhat apparent 
at a place where a comparison has been made between arihadtgana ( in- 
jury to or destruction of artha ) and dandaparusya ( physical injury )? 
The P&rigaras are of the opinion that injury to artha is more harmful 
as “artha is the basis of dharma and kama” and as “the world is tied 
to artha.” But Kautilya denies here the very opinion he had propounded 
earlier, There Kautilya himself had asserted that “artha is the basis 
of dharma and kama” ( arihamulau dharmakdmau ). Here he quotes 
these very words as parts of the opinion of the P&r&daras, and then goes 
on to say " No" toit. No doubt, this refutal of his earlier opinion is 
in connection with a particular comparison mentioned above, but the 
fact cannot be denied that this is also a refutal of the supreme impor- 
tance of artha in its general application. The more important reference 
of Kautilya to the relationship of dharma, ‘artha and kdma, in their 
general application, is, however, to be found elsewhere. Here Kautilya 
considers the different means for overcoming dangers connected with . 
artha and anariha and doubts ( concerning them ).* In the first part 
of this chapter Kautilya deals with the possible dangers, and itis here, 
that he speaks of the arthatrivarga and anarthairwarga, which we 
have already discussed above. Later on he points out the various means 
for overcoming these dangers, and, practically st the end of the chapter, 
he describes the benefit that is to be derived by the use of these means.’ 
There he says that as artha has dharma as its root and kama as its 
friut, there should be an attempt to obtain such type of artha wherein 
dharma, artha and káma can be had together, and the attaining of such 
a type of artha i8 attaining everything. Here we get a complete idea of 
the views of Kautilya regarding trivarga. Firstly, he recommends that 
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the State should try to attain artha i. e. for the State attaining of artha 
is the most important. But the attainment of artha by the State should 
finally result in the joint attainment-of dharma, artha and káma 
(obviously the idea is that this is to be for the society as a whole), 
Lastly, the interrelationship of these three goals of life is described by 
saying that dharma is the root of the tree of artha, and kdma is its 
friut, which means that dharma is of primary importance, that is artha 
is dependent on it, and that, kama should be placed after these two, as 
it depends on the proper pursuit of dharma and artha, 


4 Meaning and application of dharma, vyavahára, cariira, 
‘and rdjatdsana : 


While stating the general provisions for the settlement of dis- 
putes, Kautilya speaks of four kinds of vivädapädas - dharma, vyava- 
hara, oariira and rájaáásana and says that each latter one supersedes 
the former one or ones. The conclusion that is often drawn from this 
passage is that, according to Kautilya the laws made by the king are to 
be considered as the most important, and further, that thereby he is 
authorised to make laws superseding even dharma, vyavahdra and 
cariira. But it does not seem to be a correct interpretation of what 
Kautilya says. It would be better ‘to consider here what Kautilya 
really means. In the passage referred to above the meaning of the latter 
two kinds of vtvddapddas (a word which may be translated as ‘types of 
rules for the settlement of disputes ' )— oarsira and rdjasdsana -is quite 
olear ( that is customs and rules laid down or orders issued by the king 
respectively ), and there seems to be no difference of opinion about their 
meaning. There seems to be no such general agreement about what the 
first two kinds of rules signify. However, on & proper consideration, the 
meaning of these two kinds of laws also becomes clear. ' Vyavahdra’ 
seems to mean the vyavahdra rules vis, rules connected with the 
eighteen kinds of vyavahdrapddas ( matters of dispute) and dealt with 
by Kautilya in this (IIL) adhikarana, or by the Manuemrts in the 
eighth and the major part of the ninth chapter, or by Yajfiavalkya in 
the Vyavahárakánda, orin the Náradasmris. The rest of the subject- 
matter of Dharmaáüstras, which is termed as dodra (and prdyasoitia 
may also be included within it), can be understood as rules of dharma,’ 
Kautilya has, of course, used the word ‘dharmastha’ for the judges 





3 IIL [. 88-40, These two Slokas are also found in the Ndradasmrté (IL 0-2l) 
and the Agni Purdaa (2953. 3-6) The various digests have given them as 
quotations from Narada, 

' 3 Ludo Rooman has translated dharma sa ‘saored law’ syavahkdra as ‘positive 
law’, Cariira as ‘oustom’ and rdjaddsana as ‘royal edict’. These seem 
to be the best English equivalents. ( Ludo Roomsa in Vyavahdracintdmani 

: of Viicaspstl Misra p, 850, Gent L956), 
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who apply the law described in the third adhtkarana, the name 
* Dharmasthtya’ having been given to the whole adhtkarana.' It is in the 
first chapter of this ad/iskarana that these verses occur. It may, there- 
fore, be natural to think that the word Dharma may probably refer to 
the law described in this adhikarana. Dharma, however, in this passage 
cannot be connected to the law applied by the Dharmasthas. It is used 
in the sense in which it occurs in the subsequent Kokas ( verses) which 
have been discussed below (III. ॥. 48-45 cf f n. l on p. 89 ) i. e. in the 
sense of doára rules laid down by the Dharmadüstras as contrasted with 
the rules of the vydvahdrika sdsira, The next Sloka also seems to 
confirm this interpretation. It says, “ Of them dharma is based on 
satya (truth), vyavahdra on witnesses, oarsta on the conglomeration 
of men and sdsana ( rájakásana ) is order of the king”: This seems to 
mean that rules of dharma can be enforced only on the basis of the 
acceptance by the individuals as to whether they have truly behaved 
according to them or not, as much of the dharma law is self-enforceable, 
the enforcement of the vyavahdra laws is to be done mostly on the 
evidence of the witnesses (though, of course, there are other means of 
proof also ), and cartira can be enforced on the basis of the collective 
idea and information that a particular group of people, who accept that 
custom, have about that particular matter; whereas &isana is the order 
of the king, and it depends on him, whether in the then prevailing 
circumstances if is to be enforced or not, or if if is to be enforced, how 
far that is to be done." Now dhurma laws are considerably more 
difficult to follow, as they demand a greater discipline in the individual, 
than the other types of laws. There are lesser restraints in vyavahdra 








i Doubts may, however, arise about this interpretation of the word ‘ dharma’ 
and ‘syavakdra’ when Kautilya speaks of dàarma-syasakdra—cariira-sasas- 
thana of the regions, villages, castes, families and corporations, whioh, accord- 
ing to him, musb be recorded in the books of the State. What looks more 
plausible is bhab the words ‘dharma’ and ‘ eyavahdra ' are here used for the 
dedra and eyasahdra rules of certain groups, As an example, the Muslims 
have such dharma and syavakdra rules, and, some of the religious groups 
mentioned as pdsasda sassghas may possibly be having their own dharma 
and syavsakdra rules, Kautilys, probably, wants them to be reoorded in the 
records office, Partioular villages and families oan also have such rules e. g. 
those relating to the ceremony and institution of marriage. 


४ The Sioka may be translated in another way also, “Of them, dharma 
is rooted in truth ( eternal principles), syasakdra in witnesses (i o. syava- 
kära rules can be applied according to the evidence of the witnesses ), caritra 
in ooming together of men (i, e. living together of persons forming a group 
resulte in the emergence of customs among them) and the king’s order is 
édsana (i. e. Seana is rooted in the command of the king )." 
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laws as compared to the dharma laws,’ because they are mainly related 
to the disputes arising between individuals and groups. Some regions, 
castes, families eto. have their own customs,* which are different from 
the vyavuhdra rules. It is easier for these groups to follow these 
customs, for these groups are accustomed to such customs which are 
suited to their way of life. The dispntes among the people belonging to 
those regions, castes etc. are to be decided in accordance with these 
customs and not according to vyavahára rules. The directives or orders 
of the king are to be either of a temporary nature or relating to certain, 
peculiar circumstances, or in furtherance of his own duties as laid down 
in the £ásiras. As they deal with particular situations the enfor- 
cement of those directives is essential in these situations even if, in 
exceptional cases, they are contrary to dharma, vyavahdra and cartira, 
Thus, though the dharma roles are superior in content.to the other 
three kinds of rules, and it would be better if one were able to follow 
them, and the sanas of the king may Éb of comparatively far less 
importance than the other three kinde of laws, still in matters of their 
application, because of the above mentioned reasons, the r@jasdsanas 
are to be applied first, and, then, respectively oartira, vyavahdra and 
dharma. In short, the reason for this is that in particular situations or 
for particular groups or .individuale it will not be proper to apply a 
- higher type of rule which may be difficult ‘for them to follow or more 
difficult to be put into practice in those ciroumstances.* This is what is 
meant by saying that each later one supersedes the former ( paíoimo- 
pürvabüdhakah). However, even in matters of application of these 
rules there shali, ordinarily, be no contradiction between dharma, 
vyavahdra and rdjasdsana as they deal with different matters. If 
however, there are any contradictions between them at some places, or 
in certain situations, the Arthadédsira clearly ihdicates.as to which type 





i For example, only four kinds of marriages are called dharmavivdhas (even 
by Xeutilya of, partloularly III. 9. ॥7-8), some others also having been 
permitted for particular sarsas (suoh as gdadharea and rdksasa for the 

. deatriyas and dewra for the vaifyas), but for the settlement of disputes, 
even in the osse of brdhmanas, the other four kinds of marriages are also to 
be recognised, Bimilarly, twelve kinds of sons have been recognised for 

a! syavahdra purposes. 

2 Of. different Dharmafkstrs and Nitidistra works for the emphasis on tHe 
application of their own oustoms for the different groups e.g. Manwemrti 
VIL 4l; Fdjfavalkyasmrii L 88l; Mahabharata XIL 66.20; 77.9; Subrantsi 
IV. 280-ळ, 378 eto. 

3 The meaning and nature of rdjasdsanay &ooording bo Keutilys has been dis- , 
oussed below. 

& The matter has been disoussed in some detail in the book referred to above 
Samdja aur Rajya: Bhdratlya Vicdra, pp. 8l6-]7. 
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of rule i8 to be applied in these cases. It is only in the case of cartira 
( customs) that they may, toa large extent, be opposed to vyavahara 
laws, and, to some extent, to dharma laws also. Kautilya also has 
accepted the possibility of this contradiction between cartira, on the 
one hand, and dharma and vyavahdra on the other hand, when in 
connection with the behaviour of the conqueror towards the people of 
the conquered territory,’ he expresses his opinion that the conqueror 
must abolish those customs ( cardira ) which are harmful to the treasury 
and the army or are unrighteous, from that region, and establish, 
instead, dhurma and vyavahára (rules). Butthe possibility of such 
contradiction, ordinarily between the king’s orders ( rdjasdsana ) on the 
one hand, and dharma, vyavahüra and cariira on the other hand, is 
not as forcefully accepted by Kautilya. Rather, he seems to be of the 
opinion that the king's orders must enforce dharma, vyavahára and 
ca" 4ira, because he repeatedly insists that the king should promulgate 
rules of ( the varnásrama ) dharma, that justice ought to be meted out 
by the courts of the dharmasthiyas (judges) according to the vyava- 
hára rules described in detail by him, and that the customs of regions, 
villages, castes, families and associations ete. must be enforced by the 
king.! It can never be presumed to be the intention of Kantilya that 
the king can, as and when he wishes, issue laws overriding oariira, 
vyavahdra and dharma. Thus, it is difficult to hold the view that, in 
the opinion of Kautilys, the king can either replace or completely over- 
haul or alter the varnadgrama system, or even the different rules conne- 
cted with that system. The State is simply to enforce those rules, and 
the State cannot, in the least, alter them. Therefore, Kautilya does 
not at all place the State in such a superior position that it may have the 
power to alter social rules.” 








l ता, 4, The original reading of all the manusoripts ab this place seems to 
be more oorreob than the reading &ooepted by Kamweum from a commentary. 


2 OL 7. 40; IIT. 70.46. 

$ The vyasahára portions of various digesta ( Xrtyahkalpaiaru, Viramitrodaya, 
Dharmaiativabalinidhi, Vyasakdrakalpaiars, Smrtisandrikd, Pardfsramd- 
dhasiya, Madanarainapradipa, Nrsimhaprasdda, Vyasahdrdrikasamuccaya: 
Vyaraharasinidmass and Vivddatdadaya) quote some verses stated to be 
from Brhaspati and KAtyRyapa. In these verses the terms Dharma, Vyara- 
hära, Caritra and Rdja$dsana have been explained and it has also been 
described how each one of the latter supersedes the former. These four are 
said to be the means of deoiding disputes (‘ caturprakdro’bAihitak sandi- 
gdhe'rihe viniraaya’ ). Now this can mean one of the two things, Either it 
may mean that these syarahtraptdas are methods through whioh a decision 
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After the two stanzas quoted above Kautilys speaks again 
of “governing (or directing) (the people) by dharma, vyavahdra, 
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oan be arrived at, suoh as ordeals (dharma ), various means of proof e. g. 
witnesses (tyavahdra), inference (anuminenc  swirniiaw eariiramits 
haihyate — Brhaspati) and the order of the king (probably issued; not on 
the above grounds, but on the basis of the personal knowledge of the case 
through spies eto,), The versés quoted as Brhaspati’s and one verses ता 
Kiiby&yane give the above meanings as alternative meanings of those words 
The vyavahdrapddds may also mean different kinds of rules, as is the view 
expressed in this article. However, where Brhaspati or Kitylyana describes 
how each one of the latter supersedes the former, it becomes olesr that 
by vyavahdrapddas they, ab this place, mean the different kinds of rules 
and not the different methods of arriving ab a deolston. Here they say 
that vgavaküra, L e. deolsions arrived at after a careful or logical oonsidera- 
tion of the rules laid down in the Sdsiras for resolving disputes, should 
override dharma (i.e. rules wherein acceptance of the guilt by the person 
concerned is a means of giving decision, that is, the rules known as 
dedra rules). Again the practices prevalent in a region or amongst a group 
of people should form the basis of decisions regarding disputes among them 
and that the eyavakdra rules should not be applied there. Lastly, if the 
king makes an order whioh is nob In oonsonanoe with cartira (or with the 
above three) the king’s order should be applied in preference to ‘oariira 
(or the other three ), The examples of the last two given in some digests 
aro very olearon this issue, Lf a persoon commits adultery, and this is pro- 
ved on the basis of the evidence of the witnesses, he ought to be punished 
&ooording to vyavahdra, But if this adultery was committed with an 
abhira woman, amongst whom adultery is prevalent, then the person ‘who 
is &ooused of committing adultery ought nob to be punished because of 
this custom. Here sarsira has overridden syatahdra, Again, though the 
practice prevalent amongst the people may be that the king’s servants are 
nob to enter family residences, but if the king oomes to know thata oul- 
prit is hiding in a partioular house, he may issue an order to his men to 
enter the house and arrest the oulprit, Here rdjakieana overrides gariira, 
No example of eyasakára overriding dharma is olear, Bub ib oan be taken 
to be something like this, Ifa person has committed gullt involving oapital 
punishment and does not admit ib, while the witnesses relying on Yijfia- 
valkya’s words, ‘ifs person belonging to any of the four varsas is likely 
to reoleve capital punishment, the witnesses may speak a lie" (II. 83), do 
not speak the truth and the person is acquitted vyavahdra may be said bo 
have superseded dharma. From the above two things are olear, Firstly 
pakimo pürvabddkakak, scoording to these verses does not simply mean that 
only rdjaédaana supersedes the other three, It means ‘that each latter one 
supersedes the former one or ones, Secondly, that orders of the king whioh 
go against dharma, eyasakdra or eariira are either of a temporary nature 
or deal with pertioular matters. 
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sarhethd (custom ), and, fourthly by ny&ya (equity ) 7 and adds, that 
by acting thus the king “conquers the earth bounded by the four quar- 
ters.” He says further, “If there is a difference of meaning ( inter- 
pretation) between dharmaáásira, on (the one hand) and sarhsthd or 
-vyavahdra sistra, (on the other hand), the interpretation is to be made 
according to dharma.’ If, on a point of dharma iäsira comes in conflict 
with equity, equity is to be considered authoritative there, and, there, 
the written text loses its validity.” In these verses sarhsthé can, of 
course, be considered synonymous to oarsira, but it would be wrong to 
equate the word sydya with rdjaídsana. It is true that the first of the 
three ¿lokas can create the impression that the word nydya has been 
used in place of rdjasteana. Itis also true that the sdsanase ( king's 
orders ) must be based on nydya (equity ), and, therefore, any one can 
think that nydya is synonymous to rdjasdsana (though even this 
would be a far-fetched equation), yet, when Kautilya says “ nydyasta- 
ira pramainat sydt iatra patho hi nasyatt” ( Translated above), the 
words here uged in opposition to each other are not dharmasdsira and 
nydya, but patha and ^ydya, and, therefore, nydya can here mean 
equity’ only, and cannot be said to be used in place of rdjabisana 
Again, these three élokas, as is clear particularly after going through 
the third &oka, refer to interpretation of laws, and, therefore, though it 
was considered essential that dharmasdstra, vyavahdra and sarsthd 
(or custom ) must be referred to at this place, there was felt no such 
necessity of referring to rdjaédsana as they were not meant to be 
permanent laws for the governance of the people. Therefore, what these 
glokas mean is that if there is difference in the interpretation of similar 
rules found both in the dharmaédsira and in vyavahdra §dsira or 
sarhshtd, interpretation according to Dharma#dsira rule should be 
considered more authoritative, while the Dharmaádsira rules should 
themselves be interpreted on the basis of equity. There is, thus, no 
real conflict (though there may seem to be an apparent conflict ) bet- 
ween the two sets of ideas expressed by Kautilya, a little earlier and a 


उ IIL l. 48-45 : g 
अनुशासड्धि भर्मेण व्यवहारेण सँस्थबा । न्यायेन Sq agent मही eal 
संस्था या वर्मशाखेण शाखं वा स्यावहारिकम्‌ । यस्मिच्नर्ण विरुष्येत बर्मेणार्थ बिनिर्णयेत्‌॥ 
ma विप्रतिपश्रेस wt न्यायेन केनाचित्‌। न्यायस्तजर प्रमाणं स्याच्चत्र पाटो हि नइयाति॥ 

3 This Soba oan also be translated in the following manner, “If there is a 
conflict between saseethd or sydvahdriba Éüstra (on the one hand), and 
dharmafdsira (on the other hand), in a matter in dispute, the dispute is to 
be decided according bo dharma”. This translation cannot, however, be 
७006000 for two reasons, Firstly, iè will mean that Kautilya is thereby 
contradicting his own opinion expressed earlier. Secondly, these Kokas, as 
has been discussed below, deal with the interpretetion of different kinds of 

` lawa, rathor than with the method of resolving conflict between them. 
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little later. While the first two verses deal with the application of the 
different types of rules in the governance of society, the latter slokas 
deal with the method of resolving the different interpretation of these 
rules. Here also, when Kautilya says that in case the sdstra comes 
in conflict with nydya, nyàya ought to be considered more sauthorita- 
tive and the written text loses its validity, nydya cannot be equated 
with rájadásana, and just ab in the previous &okas, the conclusion 
cannot be drawn therefrom that Kautilys considers the king's laws to 
be more authoritative than the darma$sásiras. 


ô Rájaíüsanus and their content : 


The inference that Kautilya does not want to make the sdsanas 
of the king superior to the other types of laws can be further confirmed 
if we examine the sphere of the king's Sdsanas according to Kautilya. 
In one chapter Kautilys speaks of eight kinds of édsanas and proceeds 
to define each of these eight types. Without going into a detailed 
discussion of the different kinds of &deanas it would be sufficient to say 
that two types of $asanas are those of prajfapand i. e. communication 
( issuing an order for doing a particular thing or for awarding praise or 
blame ) and praisiekha i. e. reply; two types meant mainly for govern- 
ment servants are sdsanas of ntergtt i.e. authorization (delegating 
authority to someone for doing something or for issuing orders ) and of 
dnd i. e. command (for punishing or bestowing favour on somebody ) ; 
two types of $ásanas meant for bestowing favour on individuals or on 
castes, regions, cities etc. are ४४८१०७ of par&dána or wpagraha i. e. 
gift or favour (for the individuals) or of parthdra i. e. exemption 
(meant for castes, cities villages and regions); and two types of 
sdsanasa for doing something of & particular or general nature for publio 
good are prdurtitka and sarvairaga Sdsanasi.e. those concerning 
directions (regarding human or divine happenings or calamities ) and 
for making general proclamations (e. g. for the protection and provision 
of facilities for travellers eto.) Now, none of these eight types of 
jásanas oan, in any-case, be considered a law (nor can most of them be 
considered decrees of judgement in judicial disputes) and, though it is 
possible that any of these sdsanaa may not be in accordance with or 
may even be contrary to dharma, vyavahára and cartira in particular 
cases or in particular situations, they are not of the nature of permanent 
social rules. It can be said that the words sdsana and rájaídsana are 
used in different senses, and that, while the former refers to orders or 
communications issued by the king, the latter word is used for the 
king’s laws. This shall, however, not be a correct inference. Kautilya 
himself has used §Gsana and rdjasdsana as synonyms. While speaking 
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of the four kinds of laws, which we have already referred to above, 
Kautilya, in one Hoka, uses the word rájasdsana together with dharma 
ryavahára and cariira, while, in the next Woka, where he desoribes 
the way to enforce (or the sources of ) these four kiuds of rules, he says, 
“ The order of the king is dasana.” Thus he uses both the terms as 
implying the same thing. Not only this, in the chapter where he deals 
with the sdsanas in detail, he says in the very beginning that “ the work 
of king is mainly carried out through the ádsanas". The implication 
of thia is clear. That is when Kautilys speaks of ádsanas he means by it 
the rdjaédsanas. Though the word áXsuna occurs at several places in 
the Aríhakisira, nowhere can it be said to be used for king's laws. 
The word rdjaídeana is also found at one other place, but a careful 
consideration of what is said there shall depict that it ig, in all probabi- 
lity, used not for the king’s laws, but for the king’s orders or communi- 
cations. At that place Kautilya has presoribed punishment for several 
crimes, including the one of omitting something from or adding someth- 
ing to the rdjaédsanas, while writing them. The reference here to 
writing the rdjaddsana indicates on the basis of the details found in the 
chapter of the sdsanas, that the rájaéásanas spoken of here, are the 
very type of á&sanas, which are described in that chapter. Apart from 
this, the crime of omitting something from or adding something to the 
rájaáüsanas has been placed here on an equal footing with the crimes of 
letting away a thief or an adulterer or the abduction of a girl or a 
female slave with money (gold ) and such other crimes. Therefore the 
crime referred to here cannot be that of adding something to or omitting 
something from the laws, which is bound to be considered a far more 
serious crime than those mentioned here. 


All the above facts point out that Kautilya, inspite of the fact 
that he is mainly a political thinker, does not give the State & superior 
status and place it higher than the social system. Rather, just like the 
dharmaáüsiras he subordinates the State to the social system. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF SLESA-ALANKARA 
IN INDIAN POETICS 
` By 
MADAN MOHAN AGRAWAL 


There has been considerable difference of! opinion about some 
problems connected with  Slesa-slank&ra in Indian poetics. These 
problems are as follows : (i) what is the difference between Sabda-Slesa 
and Artha-Slesa? (ii ) Is Slesa an independent alank&ra or not? 
(iii) Whether Slesa subverts the position of other alankaras or supports 
them? It is proposed in this article to seek an answer to these 
problems. : 


To start with, I would like to explain as well as to divide the 
Slesa-alankara as propoundéd in Indian-Poetios. Sless is called Slista 
by Bhámaha!, Dandin?! and Udbhata*; but according to Ruyyaka*, 
Mammafa! and Visvandtha® the name of the figure is Sless. Bhāmaha 
and Vámana' maintain that where upamdna is identified with upameya 
on the basis of guna, kriyd ete., like the Rüpaka-alankárs, and if more 
than one sense is conveyed, that (Rüpsks) would be called Slesa. 
Udbhata* believes that the composition of words which are pronounced 
in the same manner and a composition of words which appear to have 
the same pronunciation but really differ in some attributes such 88 
svarita ete., is called lists. Rudrata? Mammate”, and Vidvangtha™ 





Kdvytlaskara of Bhimaha- 8. l4. 
Kdvyddaréa of Dandin- 2, 3l0, Madras, 904, 
Kavydlashbdrostrasasgraka of Udbhata- 4, 0, Poona, I985, 
Aladhdrasarvasea of Ruyyaka,~ Stirs 34, Benares, I97L 
Kdvyaprakdfa of Mammata- Ohapter IX ed. JEALAXIKAR, Poona, 7णितीठ, 
Sahityadarpasa of Viévanitha— Ohapter X, NBP, Bombay, l922 
(a) Upamdncaa yat tativamupameyasya sddhyate | 
gusabriydihyds ndmnd ca istas iadabhidhtyate | 
Lehpasam rüphepidass iakryate Kama yaira tuu 
— Kavydlaabdra, 3. l4-I5. 
(b) Xdvydlasbdrastira of Vimana, 4 8. 7, NBP, Bombay, 805, 
8 Bhaprayainocedrydndsh tacchdyd catva kriyatam | 
svaritddiganairbhinuairbandhap Sistamikocyate i 
— Küdvydlas karasdrasadgraka 4,0, 
9 Kévyatladkdra of Bhimaha 4 l. 70 Kdvyaprakdba, Ohapter, IX 
I Sahkitya-derpaga, Chapter X. : : 
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think that when more than one sense is conveyed by distinct words 
coslescing into identity, it is termed Slesa. Bh&maha and other writers 
older than Udbhata. did not attempt any scientific sub-division; only 
Dandin! has abhinnapada and bhinnapada Meşa.  Udbhata* attempts 
a scientific division and has two distinct varieties vis. Sabda-Sligta and 
Artha-Slista. Both are Arth&lank&ras, Budrate’s® division of lesa 
is Sabda-Slesa and Arths-Slegs. But these are quite different from 
Udbhate's divisions. Sabda-Slesa is regarded as a Sabda&laakara and 
Artha-Slesa as an Arthüálanküára. Mammate* has two sub-divisions 
of Sabda-Slesa vis. sabhanga-Mesa and abhariga-élsga. ViávanAtha* 
attempts the divisions of Slesa-alankara similar to those of Mammata. 
. But Ruyyaka’s® divisions of Slesa are different from Rudrata’s and 
Mammaja’s divisions. He has two distinct divisions viz. sabhanga- 
Kopa and abhanga-élesa. But according to him, sabhariga is regarded 
a8 Sabdalaikére and abhanga is regarded as Arth&lankara. Here, he 
differs from Mammata and others. 


, (i) The first question is, what is the difference between Sabda- 
less and Arths-Sless ? There are, broadly speaking, two kinds of the 
Sless-alankara - Sabda-Slesa and Artha-Slega. And it has two sub-divi- 
sions — sabhanga-élega and abhanga-élega, According to Udbhata’ and 
Ruyyaka® sabhariga depends on word and abhariga on meaning. When 
the two forms of the word are similar but differ in svara, prayatna eto., | 
the Alankara is Sabda-Slesa. When the two forms of the word are 
exactly alike in avara, prayatna eto., the Alank&rs is Artha-Slesa. Such 
& division is based upon & consideration of syllabic and semantic base of 
the word, Gfraydsrays. But according to Mammata’ and Viávanütha!? 
when, if the words ina Slesa are replaced by their synonyms the Slesa is 
lost, it is regarded as Sabda-Slesa, for it is dependent upon the employ- 
ment of particular word or words. But when the Slesa is not lost by a 
change of the words using their synonyms, it is then Artha-Slesa. 





Kaeyddaréa, 2. 30, 

Kavydlaskdrasdrasaagrahka, 4. l0. 

Kdvydlaakdra of Rudrata, Chapters, IV, X, 

Kavyaprakdéa, Chapter IX. 

Sahityadarpana, Ohapber X. 

Alaskdrasarsassa-Biesdas bära. 

Küásydladkdrasdrasadgrala, 4 9. 

tatroddtiddisvarabhedtt prayatnabheddooa Sabddnyaive | SabdaMesrab yatra 
prayena padabhadgo bhavati arih&erastu yatra svarddibhedo ndsti ata esa na 
tatra sabhasgapadaisas | 


ow OC ew टक फल 


-- Aladhdrasarvasea, p. 728. 
9 Kdvyapraküós, Chapter IX 2 Sahkityadarpasa, Ohapber X, 
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Such a division is based upon & consideration of affirmative and negative 
concomitances, anvayavyatireka. Thus, according to Udbhata and others 
the criterion of difference between the Sabda-Slesa and Artha Slesa is 
skaprayainoccdryatd, and, according to Mammata, the criterion of 
difference between the two is sabdaparivritisahatua. 


(ii) Now the question is whether abharga-Nesa is Sabdalan- 
kara or ArthSlankara? This problem has given rise to a good deal of 
controversy among the leading Sanskrit scholars. 


To start with, I would like to explain the concepts of sabhanga 
and abhariga. Sabhariga necessitates the breaking up of the words into 
their various factors; abhanga does not. 


_ For example: 


Svayarh ca pallavdidmrabhasvatkaravirdjita | 
prabhdtasandhyevdsvapaphalalubdhehtiaprada y! 


( Gauri — adorned by hands red as the fresh leaf and fulfilling the 
desires of persons seeking the results hard to attain -— resembles the 
morn, which is adorned by the shining sun red like the fresh leaf and 
fulfilling the desires of persons intent upon performing the rites of the 
early dawn. ) 


In this example the first line is spoken as abhariga and the second 
as subhariga e.g. asvdpaphalalubdhehttapradd, Here the component 
syllables in one case are(i)a-+ eu + dpa + phala + lubdha + shita + 
pradá, and in the other, (ii )a+svdpa + phala + lubdhe + hita + 
prada ; they are different; therefore, it is sabhanga. In sucha case 
generally the sevara, prayaina eto. become different when the component 
syllabic parts are changed and thus it becomes Sabda-Slesa according to 
Udbhata and Ruyysks. And abharga-Sega of Mammata becomes the 
Artha-Slesa of Udbhata and Ruyyaka. But Udbhata! and Ruyaka* 
include both these kinds of Slesa among Arth&lank&ras. 


An objection is raised by Mammata in this connection. On the 
one side, Udbhats and Ruyyaka accept the two kinds of Slesa, vis. 
Sabda-Slesa and Artha-Slesa, and, on the other, they include both kinds 
of Sabda-Sless viz, sabhariga and abhanga among Arthálanküras. If 
this is 80, why should it be treated a8 & Sabdalankara, asks Mammata.‘ 
Here Ruyyaka is silent because it was really bis mistake. Such a 








Ibid. and Kdvyaprakdéa, Chapter. IX ; Tr. G. Jna, Varanasi, 907, p. 337. 

Kdcydlaakdrasdrasasgraha—Arthdlaskdra, 

Alan hdrasarvasva—A rihdankdra, ] , 

Sabddlagkara iti eocyate, arthGlankdramadhye ca ganyaia tii koyass nayak | 
. Kdvyaprahdfa, Ohapber IX. 
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mistake is not done by Mammata. He includes Sabda-Slesa among 
Sabdalankaras and Artha-Slesa among Arthülanküras. Thus word- 
basis is only accepted as alankárya in sabhanga-álega It means 
sabhanga-ilega is Sabd&lank&ra. 


There is a critical problem of conclusion of alarnkárya in abhanga- 
lesa, There is no unanimity about it among the scholars. According 
to Udbhate and Buyyaka the deciding-factor is dárayükraysbháva.! 
Here, äsraya of Slesa is merely alarikarya of less. Sabhariga ig 
accepted as Éabdalank&ra on the jatuküsthanyáya. It means being 
different in svara and prayatna etc, The first word is so united with 
the other as gum with wood. Abhariga is accepted as Arthálanküra, 
because, abhariga depends on two meanings, not on two words. 


For example : 


Raktacchadaivam vikacd vahanto 
nälam jalath sangatamadadhanah | 
Nirasya pugperu ructm samagram 
padma virejuh bramand yathaiva ti" 


In this example ‘ Rakiacohadaivum’ does not necessitate the 
breaking up of the word. Here Slesa depends on two different mean- 
ings: & red leaf and a red patched-garment. Moreover, here is no diffe- 
rence in svara, prayatna etc. of ‘raktacchadatvam’. So it is called 
Artha-Slesa; the case is like ckaurniagataphaladvaya. Ekavrnia- 
gataphaladvaya denotes two fruits on one stem or stalk. In the 
abhanga-dlega, one word has two meanings, like the ekavrntagata- 
paladvaya.® | 

Mammata however accepte the Sabddlankara in the abhariga- 
ilega. According to him, the deciding factor of alankdrdlankarya is 
based upon a consideration of concomitances, anvaya-vyatireka.* 
Anvaya-vyatireka means positive and negative assertion”; that is to 
say, when a certain defect pertains to, and is concomitant with only the 
verbal form of words and takes no account of the meaning, it is classed 
as gabdagata, while if it is found to be concomitant with and pertaining 
to the meaning of words and is not affected by the verbs! forms, then it 
is classed as arthagata,® for example: raktacchadatvam ete. Here, if 





4. Alasbdrasareasva—Slepdlankara, p. 356. 3 Ibid, 

है. Aiaka pürsatraibasraiagataphaladsayanydyendrikadsdyasya 
fabda-Bistatsam | Aladkdrasarvasea, p. 855. 

& Küsyaprakdéo, Obapber IX. 

5 Yateativs yatsatisam anvayak | yaddbkáse yadübhdvab vyatirekak | 

¢ Kacyaprakdis, Ohapter IX p. 337, G, JHA, 
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the word raktacchada is replaced by ite synonyms as raktapaira or 
rakiürhiuka the Blesa is lost, then the abharga-Hega is regarded as 
Sabda-Slesa ; for, it is dependent upon a particular word. i 


, Buyyaks! and Jayaratha! say that the anvayavyatireka isa 
deciding factor of kdrya-kdrana, uot of Alanküras. The deciding factor 
of alankdrydlarnikdrabhdva is accepted on the basis of déraydsrayi- 
bhava, because, poetry is the subject of experience, not of logic. Simi- 
larly, aiankar yalankürabháva is also the subject of experience. Experi- 
ence shows the déraydéraytbhdva to be the deciding factor of alarikar- 
yülankarabhüáva. For example : the ear-rings eto. are the ornaments of 
ear on account of dérayderays relation. If we accept that the ear-rings 
eto. are the ornaments of gold, it will not do, because gold is only the 
( material ) cause of the ear-rings, eto. not of ornaments. So anvaya- 
vyatireka is related with gold, not with ornaments. Likewise, alankd- 
rydlarkarabhdava is dependent on dérayderayibhdva, not on anvaya- 
vyatireka. Abhariga-Hega is dependent on meanings, 80 it is called an 
Arthalankara. र 

Mammata’ points out that Huyyska accepts that abhanga-kesa 
is dependent on two meanings, not on two words. But here, the word 
* raktacchada ' is not one word but two separate words, on the basis of 
the rule arthabhedena fabdabhedah : Difference in meaning necessitates 
the postulation of ( two or more) different words too. On account of 
this he calls abhariga-élega to be a Sabd&lankhra. l 


Ruyyaka* and Jagannátha' say that if Mammata accepts this 
rule vis. ‘arthabheddo-chabdabhedah,” then his Artba-Slega will also 
be Babd&lankAra because there will be two words on account of artha- 
bhsddo-chabdabhedah. Bo it must be accepted that where $abdabheda 
is only theoretical, itis called Artha-Slesa, as in the case of ‘rakta- 
echadaiva... etc. ; but where sabdabheda is imaginative, it is called 
Ssbds-Slegs. Thus Ruyyaka’s deciding factor depends on dgraydbrayt- . 
bhava. 

But Mammate’s answer is ‘No’. He accepts the deciding factor 
in alarnkdrydlarikdra as anvaya-vyatireka. On account of this he 
again says that ArthaSlesa can never be Sabd&lanküra, it ig only 
ArthAlank&ra. 


२३. Alaéábdrasarsassa — Stega-alas kara, p. 356. 
'3 Vimaréini on Ala&hdrasarsassa, p. 858, 3 Kdvyaprabiéa, Chapter X. 
& Yadyapyarikabheddeelabdabhed ‘iii daráaue — raktaechadatvattydddsapi 
babddfriioyas ... prattisrskaidparyaevasdydandsti babdabhedak i 
Alas kdrasarvassa, p. 855, 
5^ Yadyapi deitlyasya abkasgasya api BabdálaAkara esa syd! 
Rasagasgadhara, NBP, Bombay, I947, pp. 556-537 


3 [Annals B. 0, BL] 
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For example: 


Ld 


Stokenonnatimüyats stokendy diyadhogatinns | 
aho susadréturitistuldkoteh khalasya oa V! 


^ 


In this example Slesa remains unaffected even when other 
synonyms are substituted for the words stokena, unnatim and adho- 
gai$m. And again, where the Slesa remains unaffected even when the 
words are changed, that Slesa can be regarded as Sabd&lanküra. 


` Thus according to Mammata abhariga-slesa l is Sabdalanküra. 
But Udbbsta and Ruyyaka accept that abhdriga-Hega is Arthdlankara, * 
on the basis of déraydéraytbhava. 


] (ii) The next questions are whether Slesa is independent or. 
not; And again, whether Slesa subverts the position of other Alank&ras 
or supports them ? . * 


Regarding these questions, Bh&msha, Dandin, and’ others gay 
that when Slesa and other Alank&ras come together it is not settled ` 
whether prominence i8 to be given to Slesa or to the other Alankaras. 


According to Udbhate? and Ruyyaka!, the less can never have ~~ 
independent existence. Because the Slesa is never alone; its province - 
is-always invaded by other Alanküras. If we give prominence to other : 
Alankaras and throw Slesa into background, Élesa will be entirely losí.. - 
So, prominence is always to be given to Bless which alone produces an 
image of other Alank&ras. Here, Indur&ja* argues in a grammatiecal.. 
way. According to grammar, there is a rule: ysna náprüpte yo vihi- : 
rdrabhayate sa tasya büdhako bhavatt. There is another axiom of. 
similar import, vis. ‘ntravakdéd hi vidhayah sdvakdédn vidhin : 
badhants’® when a greater category completely overlaps a smaller.one. ., 
and extends further, there remains no province for the smaller category. ` 
Therefore, it becomes an exception and wrests its own province from _ 
the larger category. The larger category thus exists in the province 
outside the reach of the smaller one. Now, as less is never alone its 
province is always invaded by other Alank&ras. So, Slesa can never’ 
have independent existence. But the other Alanka&ras have their own : 
independent existence. Thus, if we give prominence to other Alankaras `- 
and throw Slesa into background, Sless will be entirely lost; but if we 
give prominence to Sless, other Alanküras will not be entirely lost. 








7 Kávyaprakáéa, Chapter IX, 

3 Kavydlashdrasdrasadgraha, 4.]0. 3 Alaadbdrasarvasva, p. 860, 
& Laghusriii of Indurija on Kdvyülasbdrasárasasgraha, p. 59. 

+ Fimarbişyi on Alaskdrasarvassa, p. 860, ` 
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Therefore, it must be, admitted that wherever less occurs other Álan- 
k&ras recede and give place to Slesa. Thus Slesa subverts the position 
of other Alank&ras.! Udbbata and Ruyyaka give an example which 
is as follows : 
Svayars oa pallavatámrabhüsvatkaravsráj in | 
prabhátasandhyevasvápaphalalubdhehsiaprada v? 


Here the Alankara is Upamdpratibhotpatts-hetu-dlega, according 
to Udbhata. Slesa is the principal Alankara and there is only a tinge 
of Upam& Because 'prabhátasandhyG' is compared to Parvati by 
paronomaatic adjectives. 


But, the view of Mammata® and Viávanütha* is quite the reverse. 
According to them, Slesa sometimes is independent and sometimes it is 
not. When it is not independent, it sometimes supports the other 
Alanküras and sometimes it is supported by other Alankaéras, There- 
fore, the other Alankéras, in their opinion, are principal and Slesa is 
their accessory. Thus in ‘svayam ca pallavdtdmra....’, the Alanküra 
is Slesapratibhotpatisheiu Upamd. 


And again, Mammata and Viévandtha refute the view of Induraja 
that Slesa is always lost in other Alank&ras They actually cite exam- 
ples where no other Alanküra besides Slesa is present. 


For example : 


Yena dhvastamanobhavena balijitkäyah purdsirikrto 
Yaboodvurttabhujangahdravalayo gangam ca yosdharayat | 
YaeyGhuh gatimacchirohara tis stuiyam oa ndmdmardh 

payat ea svayamandhakakgayakaras tvärt sarvadomaddhavah I’ 


In this example, both the senses vis. one connected with Madhava 
i 6. Visnu and the other connected with Umüdhava i. e. husband of Uma 
( Siva )-are accepted by the poet and both of them are expressed 
senses. 


But the view of Udbhata and Ruyyaka is different from Mammata 
and Viévan&tha about this verse. They think that there is Slega in this 
verse though, in fact, there is Tulyayogit&-alanküra because of associ- 
ation with one and the same attribute (andhakakgayaivdds) of the 





i Notes on Kavydladhdrasdrasasgrahataghuvriti, by N. D. BAHAI, Poona, 
pp. 08--09. i 

3 Kasydlasharasdrasangraka, 4, l5. 

8 Kdvyaprabdfa, Chapter IX. 

& Sdkityadarpana, Chapter X. 5 Ibid, 
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two senses! viz. one connected with Madhava i.e. Visnu and the other 
connected with Um&dhava i. e. husband of Um& (Siva). But the charm 
of Tulyayogità is subverted by the Slesa.? 


Here, Mammata and Viévan&tha say that there is no Tulyayogité 
alankAre besides Slesa in this verse. If we accept Tulyayogit& in this 
verse, there will be two senses, the first expressed and the other 
suggested, In this position, there will be no place for Slegs, because 
lesa has both expressed senses.’ 


. Regarding this Mammta and Viévanütha again say that when 
one and the same attribute is associated with many substratums of the 
attribute, it is called Tulyayogità But in this verse, one and the 
same attribute is not associated with many substratums of the attribute, 
As for example, ‘yena dhvastamanobhavena,..etc.’ in the sense of Siva 
denotes one who destroyed the Manobhava eto., and in the sense of 
Visnu, yena dhvasiamanobhaven ... ete., means, one who killed the 
Sakatasura ete. Thus, here is no Tulyayogità Alank&ra besides Slesa. 
It is independently present. 


Now, we present examples where legs is not independent, where 
the charm of the Slesa is principal, and where Slesa is supported by 
other Alank&ras + 

Nidnadmakulibhavanm lubdhairbhari#limukhash | 
sadre vanaurddhánám kamalandmn tadtkgane ॥ ९ 


In this example, both the senses viz., one connected with lotus 
and the other connected with deer, are accepted by the poet. 


Aocording to'Udbbata and Ruyyaka, though there is Tulyayo- 
gitá-alanküra because of association with one and the same attribute of 
the two senses, the lotus and the deer, yet the charm of the Élesa is 
supported by Tulysyogit&. The same position is accepted by Mammata 
and Vigvangths. Here, both the groups vis. the first of Udbhata and 
Ruyyaka etc. and the second of Mammata and Viávanü&tha ete. agree on 


the same ground 


Further, Mammata and Vidvanátha give examples where Bloga 
is not independent and the charm of the Élesa is accessory and Sleaa 
supports the other Alankaras s 


i Paddrthdnds prastutándmanyssdss vd yada bhavet | 
: shadharmdbhteambadhahk syditadd (wiyayogita ii 
: Sdhityadarpasa X, 48, 
3 Aiasbdrasarvasva, p. 860. 
3 Sdhityadarpaga, Ohapter X. t Ibid, — ५ Ibid, : 
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For example: 
Abindusundars nsiyam galalldvagyabinduka ! 


[ Bhe is issuing drops of lustre and is (a ) beautiful like the moon 
reflected in water ( b) beautiful without drops. ] 


Here Sless is contained in the word abindusundart The second 
meaning of abindusundart is contradictory to the meaning of galala- 
vanyabindukd. A lady without drops is said to be the source of drops 
of lustre; hence the Virodha; the charm of lesa ig accesory and Slesa 
supports the Virodh&ábhAsa-alankAra Thus here the Alank&ra is Stega- 
pratibhotpatithstu-Virodha. 


But Udbhate! and Ruyysks accept the Virodhapratibhotpatts- 
Astu-dslega. 
; Mammata’ and Viávanütha* give one more example, which is as 
follows: , - 


Sakalakalarh purametajjdiam samprais sudhdnéubimbamiva — 


(This city has become ‘ sakalakala’, full of hamming voices, and 
hence resembles the orb of the moon which is ' sakalakala ' i. e., posses- 
sed of all the digits. ) 
| Here, the Alankéra is Upam& according to Mammata and 
Vidvandthe, But Udbhata and Ruyyaka’ accept the Upamdá-pratibhot- 
pattihetu-slega. 

Mammats and Vidvandtha® refute the view of Udbhata and Ruyyaka 
saying that if.in such an example Slesa subverts the Upamg, Pürgo- 
pamā will not have any illustration. And gain, if you give the example 
of Parnopam& such as “ Kamalamiva mukham manojaametat” it is 
not right. If you do not accept Upamg in the example “ sakalakalam...”, 
due to Sabda-Sless, then in the example “ Kamalamiva...”, you should 
accept Artha-Slesa in stead of Parnopam&, because even if the word 
manojfia does not have two meanings, yet there is difference between 
the manojfiaiva, beauty of lotus and that of face. Thus, in both the 
examples, Slesa will subvert the Upa&mü-slabkürs and Pairnopama will 
not have any illustration. So, Upam& should be accepted by Udbhata 
and Ruyyaka in similarity of words. It has been well said by Rudrata: 


l Kdcyaprakisa, Obapter IX. . 

3 Kasydlaskdrasdrasaagraka, p. 59. 8 Kdvyaprakdéa, Ohapter IX, 
& Sdhityadarpasa, Chapter X. 5 Alaskhdrasarvasva, p. 360, 

8 SdMiüyadarpasa, Chapter X. : 
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Sphutamarthdlankdrdvetdvupamdsamuccayau kintu | 
dirsiya &abdamdiram sämānyamihäpi sambhavatoh n? 


The example, “sakalakalam...” has not been given by Rudrata but 
by Mammata and Viávan&tha, who accept Upam instead of 5६७. 


And again, Udbhata and Ruyyska! say that the resemblance of 
guna and kriyd is only termed Upamd, because, where the resemblance 
of guna and kriyd is present between Upamdna and Upameya, that is 
real similarity of properties. The similarity of properties is Upam&®, . 


But the resemblance of words is not termed Upami, because 
there is unreal similarity of properties. So, there is not only Upami, 
but upamdapratihhotpattthetu-élega, in the.example—“ sakalakalath 


: Mammata.and Viávan&tha* gay that if you accept the Upama in 
real similarity of properties, how can you accept the wpamapraiibhot- 
pattthetu-Hega in the example “ sakalakalar...” On the one side, you 
say that there is a tinge of Upama in the example and Slesa subverts ` 
the Upamā, and, on the other, you say that the resemblance of words 
is not termed Upama ; in this ‘position when there is no Upama in the 
resemblance of words, how can it be accepted, that there ie a tinge of. 
i in this example “ sakalakalan” and Blega subverts the Upamé t 

d again, here the completion of resemblance is Slesa, but the resem- 
blance is not completion of Slesa. So Upama is principal and Slesa is 
necessary. And again there is the rule: Pradhanena ht vyapadesah. 
Accorditig to this rule, there is Upamü-alank&ra in this example “ saka- 
lakalarh...”, on account of the prominence of Upam&: ` 


But Udbhata and Ruyyaka say that there is the rule :— fabd4- 
lankdravigaysnigangibhava sankara ndrngtkriyate According 
to ‘this rule, how will mixture of Alankaras (sankara) be possible 
through argdngsbháva, in these two Sabdalenkara viz. Upamaé and- 

888, 

Mammata and Vidvandtha say that the above rule is accepted in 

such a Sabdalanküra where arthdnusandhdna is not necessary, &8 


Anuprása eto. In the example “ sakalakalam..” this rule is not appli- 
cable; thus, here is Upamé-alankara. ` 





2 Kdvyalaabdra of Rudrata, 4. 32. 

2 §Sdhityadarpasa, Chapter X. 

8 Küdsydlashárasdrasadgraha, Upamik-alathkara., 

& §dhttyadarpaya, Ohapber X. š Ibid, 
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Undoubtedly, here the poet's aim is to create Upamā but the 
connoisseur is struck by the charm of Slega and the charm of Upam& 
has receded to accessory position. Thus, here, the poetic beauty lies in 

es& according to connoisseurs. However, both the groups viz. the 
first of Udbhata and p aka etc. and the second of Mammata and 
Viévan&tha had accepted Slesa supported by Tulyayogità, as in the 
verge— “ Nitandmakultbhavan...”. And again, several Alanküras like 
Virodhábháss, Paramparitarüpska, Samasokti, Vyatireka ete. suppor- 
ted by Slesa have been accepted! There should be no objection to the 
acceptance of Slesa supported by Upamā in the example “ sakala- 
kalam.. ”. 


We, therefore, conclude that the Slesa-alank&ra is independent 
as well as dependent on other Alanküras. Where it is not independent 
it supports the other Alankéras and is supported by other AlsnkAras. 


| qi, 


KUNDAKUNDA'S CONCEPT OF VYAVAHARA 
NAYA AND NISCAYA NAYA 
Bv 
S. M. SHAHA 


Introduction : 


Kundakunda, the outstanding ethico-religions Philosopher of the 
Ist century A.D., has used Vyavahdranaya (Empirical view) and Nissa- 
yanaya (Transcendental view) as two modes of language of spiritualism 
that convey the ethical ideal. These two Nayas of Kundskunda are 
mainly formulated from the ethical point of view. They do not appear in 
the post-Kundakunda metaphysical discussion of Jaina writers, where 
the main Nayas are: the Dravydrthika (substantial) and the Parydydr- 
thika ( Modal). Kundakunda, in his various works (amongst which 
Samayasdra, Pravacanasdra and Paficdstikdya are masterpieces), 
employs the terminology of the conceptual view-points of Vyavahüra and 
Ntéoaya and thereby elucidates the non-absolute, the fundamental reality 
of the Jaina system, which includes the reality of the material and the 
spiritual which are held to be substantially different in Jaina philosophy. 
He has erected the super-structure of Samayasdra on the solid. basis of - 
these two view-points. In this work, he views the empirical self from 
the empirical stand-point and the transcedental self from the trans- 
cendental stand-point. Though both these view-points are’ partial 
truth of equal metaphysical value, the former ( transcendental ) that 
grasps the soul in its undefiled state of existence’ serves the ethical 
ideal to be achieved in contra-distinction with the latter ( empirical ) 
l Naya which describes the self as bound, impure, and thelike. Hence, 
he holds vyavahdra view-point as false? since the other view-point 
being pure,‘ arouses ethical awakening in a devotee and enables him to 
attain the highest goal of Paramatma-hood. 

The practical and the real stand-points are corner-stones of 
Kundskunda’s philosophy. Indeed, his Sumayasdra adds & new 
diamension to the discussion concerning the problem of Vyavahdra vs. 
Négoaya and that is its contribution to the doctrine ef AnekAnta-váda. 


The present paper aims at searching out various implications of 
the Vyavahára Naya and the Nidcaya Naya on the basis of numerous 








t A, OHAKRAVARTI ; Samayasdra, 950, verse l0, p. 22; verse lál, p. 06, 
.3 Ibid, verse 4, p.I06. ® Ibid, verse ll, p. 99, — & Ibid., reroll, p. 22 


l4 [Annals B, O, RL] 
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statements made by Kundakunda, explicitly or otherwise, in all of 
‘his available works, amongst which Samayasdéra_ocoupies.a supreme 
"position. Í 

The study of the earlier, contemporary and the later Jaina and 
non-Jaina philosophical literature is certainly of immense value from 
the stand-point of the origin and development of Kundakunda’s concept 
of Vyavahára Naya and Nikaya Naya. For example, there is a refe- 
rence to Vyavghāra Naya and Nidoaya Naya in Bhagavaist-Sūtra - one 
of the oldest pre-Kundakunda Śvetāmbara canonical text? In the 
remnants of the Digambara canon preserved in Satkhanddgama and 
Kagdya Prabhria we have ogha (general) and nérdefa (particular) 
points of view,! which can be compared with Vyavahüra and Nifoaya of 
Kundakunda. Besides, in Upanisadic and the Buddhist ( Tripitaka ) 
literatures, there are counterparts of these Nayas, namely, the 
Pdramdrthika-Drett, Vy&ávahárska-Drgi& and Lokasamvurts Satya and 
Paramáriha Satya respectively. The great philosopher Éankar&chrya 
also makes a distinction between Vyávahárika and Padramdrthtka points 
of view-throughout his Bhdgya on the Brahma-sitras (also in other . 
commentaries )*. In fact, Professor A. CHAKRAVARTI holds that Sankara: 
eárya olosely follows Kundakunda's method of Vyavahdra and Niscaya 
with which he was obviously familiar when he wrote his Brahma-Süira 
Bhügya. A comparative study of the Vyuvahdra and the Niéoaya 
- Nayas of. Kundakunda and the doctrines of Anekünta, syddvdda, 
Pramüna, seven-fold Naya ( vis. Dravyürihika and Parydydrthika ), 
Saptabhangt, Nikgepa eto., which occur in the philosophio literature of 
the Jainas, is of-immense use in understanding Kundakunda's two 
Nayas in a better way. Postulating his spiritual view-points of Vyava; 
hära and Niéoaya, Kundakunds trod upon a new path on which he 
remained virtually a loné ‘traveller. Kundskunda's two Nayas were 
not attached any importance in metaphysical discussion about 000 
years after Kundakunda, for, here two other Nayas vis. the Dravydr- 
thika and Parydydihtka got prominence. Some great mystics and 
philosophers ‘such as Jogindu; Amrtacandra, Nemicandra and the 
revered Kanajisvimi, the foremost Jain philosopher-saint of the current 
century, upheld Kundakunda’s Nayas and their contribution to the 
development of Kundakuda’s Vyavahdra and Niécaya is indeed quite 
significant. Therefore, I find it necessary to take up, for the present, & 
query as to thé various implications of Kundakunds's concepts of 








7 Bhagavatis#ira, 8, 0, 03]. 

3 H.L Jam: Satkhanddgama Vol XII, S&iras l-9, pp. 209-98. 

8 D. MALAYAXIA : Nydydvatdra-vártika-sriii, Bombay, 4040 Introduotion; p. 29. 
¢ A, OHAKBAVABT, Op. Oit., Introduotion, pp. oxi-rii, 3 Ibid, p. cil, 
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Vyavahüra and Níjeaya which have distinguished his works from 
others 


(I) What ts Vyavahára Naya? 


By Vyavahára Naya, Kundakunda means the ordinary or common 
sense or popular or empirical point of view.) It comprises the descrip: 
tion of the empirical self through common parlance It translates the 
metaphysical truth of the transcendental reality into the language of 
practice which alone can be grasped by worldly people. The term 
Vyavahdra-Nayu as employed by Kundakunda is 80 comprehensive 
that it almost assumes & form of metaphysical concept implying various 
meanings. Its universe of discourse consists in the differential®, thé 
particular’, the impure or an wpddhika’, the modal", the accidental’, 
the unreal’, the non-existing’, the formal’, the pervert?, the gross’, - 
and the discardable ( heya) aspect of the reality’ It simply diagnoses 
the unhealthy, unnatural, despicable, diseased condition of the empirical 
self It is the lowest rung of the. ladder of the spiritual Nayas ; 
(namely Vyavahára, Aíuddha Níécaya Naya and Suddha Niscaya 
Naya). That is why Kundakunda rightly calls it Abhüidriha,!* 
Paryayarthika, Aparamártha,* Upacdra;" Afuddha? ete. Let us 
take these various aspects (or features ) of the Vyavahdra Naya one 
by one, and try to find ont their nature in Kundakunda'a various works. 





2 Kundakunda : (04786 Pdkuda, verso 8I b 
Jo Süito vavahdre So Joigaggae sakajjamm: ^ 
Jo Jaggadi Vasakáre So Sutto appane kajje 
(* Vyavahtre~Lohopacars’ ebo., Srutasgara's commentary on the above 
verse, ) 
3 A OnaxzAVARTI, Samayasdra, versos 58, 59, pp. 57 and 58 resp. 
Panthe mussaniam passiddza logd — bhananii sasaldri 
Mussadi «so paniho xa ya pantho mussade Kot W 58 
Taka Jive kammázass 50 kawmánam «ea passidus -Vasnsam 
Jivassa yesa sanso jinshi vaakarado १४४४० il 59 
8 Ibid. Verse 7, p. l4. & Loc. Oih 5 Ibid., verse 27, p. 33, 
© Ibid., verse 204, p. I37; verses 845-47, p. 208. 
T Ibid., verse 20, 26, p. 82 8 हाक, verse ll, 5.82. °? Loe: Ost. 
५0०. ]bid., verses - I08-—I07, pp. 90-9l. il Ibid. verse ll, p. 3L 
I A CHAKRAVARTI, Pdsedstikiyasdra, Arrah, I920, verse 89 p. 80 Uggara Sux, 
Niyamasdra, Luknow, I93], verse 29, p. I5. 
IB A OHAKRAYARTI : Samayasdra : verses ll &I3, pp. 2l-22; verse l56, p. I]5 
Ik A, OHAKRAVABTI : Samayasára, verse Il, p. 2L 
38 Ibid., verses 345-47, p. 208. i 
A. N. UrapHYm : Pravasanasdra, Agas, IO, II, verso 93 p. l44; Op, Oit 
Wiyamasdra, verse l9, p. ll 
२6. A, OHAKRAYARTI : Samayasdra, verse I2, p. 23; verse I58, p. l6, 
H , Ibid. vorses ]04--] 0१,, pp. 89-90. 
% Ibid, verse l2, p. 32; verse I50, p. l45, 
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ग. l Vyavahdra Naya: the differential point of view: 

Predication of distinctions or differences is one of the foremost 
functions of the Vyavahüra Naya. According to Kundakunda the 
Vyavahára Naya determines the distinction between a substance and its 
qualities ( e.g. soul and knowledge )'; between 8 quality ( or qualities ) 
and a quality (or qualities ) belonging to one and the same substance 
(e.g. perception, cognition and conduct of & soul); distincion in the 
modal manifestations of a particular quality (ag. five modifications or 
types of knowledge such as sensuous cognition ( Matt-jadna ), scriptural 
or verbal knowledge ( Srauta-jndna ), intuition of meterial objects or 
clairvoyance ( Avadhi-jfiána ), intuition of mental modes ( manahparya- 
yajfiana ) and omniscience ( Kevalajnana );? difference between knower 
_and the object of knowledge; the perceiver and the object perceived ( i.e. 
kartā and karma );* difference between the material cause and its effect 
(ie. the upddanakdrana and its karya )*, difference between one modi- 
fication and another modification of the same substance and subsequently 
the doer of a particular deed and its enjoyer,? difference in the substance, 
its qualities and modifications’ and difference in the four factors deter- 
mining whether an aspect of a particular factual situation ( of the object 
in question ) is positive or negative, vis. material ( dravya )'and place 
( kgstra ), the time ( kala ) and the state ( bhava )*. 


Thus, the differential aspect of Kundakunda's spiritual Naya of 
Vyavahdra almost leads us to the realm of traditional metaphysical 
Paryayarthika Naya and thus it achieves an important task of bridging 
the two Nayas. It is, perhpas, for this reason that some Jain Philoso- 
phers succeeding Kundakunda hold Vyavahdra Naya and Paryayar- 
thika Naya to be identical? while some distinguish them on the ground 
“that the former is spiritual or ethical while the latter is metaphysical, 
or say, ontological and epistemological and maintain that Vyavahüra 
Naya has originated and evolved from Parydyarthika Naya. In this 





32. Ibid, verse 7, p. id 2 Loe. Oit., 

9 Ibid., verse 204. pp. 87. & Ibid, verses 358-60, pp. 2]3-34, 

48 Ibid, verse 345-348, pp, 908-900. Pravacamasüra, IL Op, Oii, verse l9, 
3B. ]40. Eis t 2 

U ALN, UPADRYN : Pravasanasdra, I, verse l0, p. 0, 

it $ Out the four sibsepas, ab least ndma, sikápana and bhdva may be inoluded in 
Vyacdhtranaya. , 

9 Mahendrakumara Jam: Jain Darsana ( Vyavsahdra Nikaya Nirtpana)} 
Padsddhydyt of R&jamalle (Devakinandan Jain Siddhanta GranthamAll ); 
Oh.I,-verse 526. Derasene, the author of Nayasakra and Alépapaddhati 
also hold the same view 

20. Mahendra Kumar Jam: Abalanba Graatha trayam, Laghiyastraym, Kiriki, 
67, p. 23, l089, 
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respect, I may suggest two more alternatives: It is possible that each 
of these Nayas might have had an independent tradition from-the very 
beginning or perhaps, the Paryaydarihtka Naya might have developed 
from Vyavahadra Naya in course of time. It is, nevertheless, difficult, 
I must admit, to make any categorical statement in this respect. 


L2 Vyavahdra Naya and Empirical Self 


The second important function of the Vyavahdra Yaya is to 
throw light on the empirical condition of the self. This function is, in & 
sense, diametrically opposed to the function of differentiality. 


The former is analytical while the latter is synthetical. It treats 
the self and non-self as identical. It gives an account of & soul in terms 
of what. happens to it as a result of its association with matter, It 
superimposes upon the self and the non-self the characteristic nature 
and the attributes of each other and thus couples the two entities which 
are separate from the real stand-point. For example, it holds material 
qualities just as touch, taste, smell, ete? all material: karmas ( Dravya 
karmas ) like knowledge obscuring ( jfhíamávaramiya ) karma-intuition 
obseuring (Daríandvaraniya) karina, belief and conduct obscuring 
( Cdrtira-mohantya ) karma personslity-determining (ndma) karma 
ete. with all their sub-species,* the corresponding psychical states 
called BLhdva-karmas operating in the soul as a result of material 
karmas, body-building material particles ( No-karma )* fourteen 
‘ Margandsthdna ° (soul quests), fourteen ' Jéva-sthana ' ( soul- 
classes ),° the trinity of right faith, right knowledge and right conduct 
from the practical stand-point which epmprises faith in seven principles 


| Or nine categories as soul, non-soul ete. ; right knowledge of self and 


non-self, or scriptural knowledge, and right conduct consisting of vow 
( vratas ), attitudes of carefulness ( sam4i4 ), restraints (guptte ) eto. i.e. 
the entire ethical discipline of the house-holder and the ascetic, embody- 
ing only auspicious thought activity (ie Swbha-bhdva ) and not pure 
thought activity, (i.e. Suddha-bhdva ) and benoe of secondary value 
respectively.’ In short, the practical stand-point while describing the 
worldly soul ( sopádh4 Jiva ) identifles itself with matter and all alien 
things. Kundakunda has predominantly employed this aforesaid aspect 
of Vyavahdra Naya in his Samayasdra, only to point out what happens 
to the soul asa result of its association with matter; but at the same 
time he emphasizes that what thus happens is something that is not 
bound to happen. for ever. His aim is to impress on the readers that 
though the impure condition of the empirical soul is actual and real from 
the stand-point, it is alien to the real nature of the soul which is an 


reer 
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ideal to be realised. Hence knowledge of the impure condition is as 
much necessary asthe knowledge of pure condition for attaining the final 
goal of &elf-realigation. Ina way, this aspect of Kundakunda's Vyava- 
hara Naya is so comprehensive that we may even define Vyavahdra 
Naya as a view describing impure Aupdddntka condition of the soul. 
Thus, in a way, Vyavahdra kathana is synonymous with Aáuddha 
Niripana, and it may comprise all the remaining characteristic features 
of Vyavahdra Naya. For example, the qualitative and modal 
distinctions in a particular pure substance are not ontological but only 
conceptual and verbal, and hence the predication of difference with 
regard to a substance is, in a sense, predication of impurity ‘ vtkalpa’ or 
Aupddintka Raga. This impurity is, of course, not aupdddntka, but 
‘ conceptual 

L3.l „Kinds 


Thus impurity, which forms a partof the subject matter of Vyava- 
hăra Naya, may be of two kinds: (i) Occasional, transferred, verbal uad. 
extrinsic impurity which is gaused by the association of the self with 
matter. In view of this sort of impurity, soul is said to possess material 
qualities like touch, taste, eto., and thus to be the efficient cause or 
accessory cause ( Nimiuta-kdrana ) of material karmas. 

! (ii) Aupdddnihka, essential and intrinsic impurity of the soul 
which is jointly due to the substantial cause of immediately antecedent 
psychical state ( Bhdvakarma ) of the soul and the efficient cause of its 
material karmas 


This Awpdddnika impurity forms. the subject matter of both the 
Vyavahara Naya and the Niícaya Naya. It has been separately 
discussed under the head of Aóuddha Niscaya Naya. Therein bounda- 
ries of the both the Vayas are interfused and intermingled. The former 
type of impurity (i e Natmtiitka ) oan be divided into various sub- 
species according to its various implications. For. example (i) in & 
statement that ‘the practical stand-point tells (that) soul and body 
are certainly one’, Vyavahdra Naya implies the oneness (i. e. mixture) 
of two absolutely different and contradictory substances as soul and 
material body;' (ii) secondly in a statement that ‘these characteristics 
beginning from colour and ending with Gupasihdna (i e. stages of | 
spiritual evolution) are predicated of the soul- from the Vyavahdra 
point of view’, practical stand-point aims at transferring characteri- 
atics of-the matter to the soul;? ( iii) thirdly, in a statement that ‘from 
the practical point of view, & mundane soul causes (the bondage of) 











3. Ibid, verse 27. p. 38; Premi Abhimandama Granth (‘Sarvajiiaté ko Abts 
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material karmas and their experiences ( which are their results)’ empi- 
rical stand-point lays emphasis on the efficient ( Natmititka) ‘ Kartriva’ 
and bhoktriva of the soul! Taking hint from tbe various afore-said 
implications of Kundakunda’s Vyavahara Naya, the post-Kunda- 
kunda Jaina authors like Afsdhara and RAjamalla-have divided it into: 
various heads as‘ Sadbhuta,' ‘Asadbhuta’, ' Upacdrtia’ and ' Anupacd- 
rita’. É 

Kundakunds employs Vyavahára and Niscaya Nayas in both 
metaphysical and spiritual meanings, though predominantly in the 
latter sense. Itis only in the spiritual sense that he discards Vyava- 
hära and holds it to be false since it deals with the Aupdddntka impu- 
rity of the soul which is a lapse from the superb spiritual ideal of 
Niíoaya Naya. While on metaphysical or conceptual level, he holds 
Vyavahára Naya, that imparts the knowlege of impure condition, as 
quite true. So far as he does not maintain the empirical condition as 
mithyd (illusive ), as Sankara does, there lies a fundamental difference 
between their metaphysical stands.* Similarly unlike the Samkhya 
doctrine which attributes every change and every activity to Prakrti 
assuming that Puruga is ‘Nitya’ and ' Akariá', Kundakunda holds 
the self to be ‘ Kariá' and ‘ Anitya” froin the empirical. point of view 
and ascribes to it all psycho-physical changes operating in it., Thus 
Kundakunda does not dismiss the actual reality of'the empirical self as 
the Vedanta and the S&mkhya systems do: In this respect, Kunda- 
kunda's Vyavahdra Naya id quite distinct from Advaita Vedüntio, 
‘Advaita, Vijfianavüdio or Sünyavadie Vyávahárska-drats 


L8 Vyarahdra Naya and the Dooirine of Oausation : 


Though, in the foregoing digoussion, we have already touched 
upon the doctrine of ' Nimiiia Kdrana’ and ‘ Updddnakdrana’ it 
deserves special attention and requires a little. elaboration. While 
' distinguishing Vyavahdra Naya from Niécaya Naya Kundakunds 
emphatically maintains several times that the former takes the Nimstia 
(the instrumental) cause while the latter the material cause, into 
consideration. Kundakunds's theory of causation is quite consistent 
with his Anekantiks concept of Vyavahdra Naya and Niscaya Naya, 
Since he contends the empirical soul to be a concrete reality, he has to 
explain the causal interrelation between two distinct entities, soul and 
matter (i.e. body) of which the mundane soul is an organic unity. 
Here his theory of causation proves helpful to him. Here I derive 
support from a passage ‘ Soul and Body '* from Prof. A. CHAKRAVARTI’s 





3 Ibid., verso 84, p. 74. 3 Ibid., Introduction p. oliv, 
® Ibid., Op. Cit, Introduction pp.. xxxvi-xxxvil, 
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introduction to Kundakunda's Pañoñstikāya. He maintains that 
mental states, the modifications of the mind and physical states, are the 
modifications of matter. Mind is the Updddna karid (i.e. upaddna 
kdrana ) of physical states and matter is the Upddana Karta of physical 
- changes and yet physical states and psychical states may be mutually 
external conditions. One psychical state is due to the immediately 
antecedent psychical state and similarly one physical state is the result of 
its own antecedent. Thus mental series is in a way independent of phy- 
sical series. But still, a mental change may be externally determined 
by a physical change and conversely the physical by the mental change. 
The relation between the physical and the mental is purely external 
In the technical language of the system one is Nimitia kartā of the 
other, That is, in other words, a mental change is due to two conditions : 
one an Updddna karid, & mental antecedent and the other, a Nimitia 
kartā, a physical antecendent. The mental change is the result of both 
these antecedent conditions: physical and mental. Similarly ७ change 
in the body is to be traced to two conditions : an Upadana condition, & 
physical antecedent in this case and a Nimitta’ condition, a mental 
antecedent. 


Thus; Kundakunda, from the practical stand-point, emphasizes 
the causal interrelation between mind and matter or soul and body even 
` though the interrelation ig one of external-condition. In short, Kunda- 
kunda ‘holdg that soul is the main cause ( updddna karið or updddna 
kdrana ) of what happens to itself and instrumental or external or 
occasioning cause ( Nimitia kartad or Nimitia kadrana ) of what happens 
to a karma ( or body ) ७ physical entity, while a karma i8 similarly the 
main cause of what happens to itself and an oocasioning cause of what 
happens to 8 soul. 


The fundamental distinction between material and instrumental 
causes lies in the, fact. that the former is identical with its effect while 
the latter is not! For example, when clay is transformed into a pot, it 
is present in the pot, but the potter (i.e. the instrumental cause of the 
pot ) cannot become identical with it. 

Thus according to Kundskunds an empirical embodied goul is a 
doer and an enjoyer of material Karmas, ‘ No-karmas’, and non-self 
things as pot eto. Since he is an instrumental cause of these modifications 
of non-self substances, he is said to be their doer and enjoyer from the 





Jl A, OHAKAAVARTI : Introduction to Pafcdstibayasdra, pp. xxxvi-xxrvii; 
Prof. OHAxRAYARTI'8 discussion of the Boul-Body relation is obviously based 
on Kundakunda’s theory of causation. Here the term body implies both the 
gross body physical body (Aéddrila éarira) and the subtle karmic body 
( birmáha farira ), 
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practical stand-point.! From the impure real stand-point which sims 
at impure material cause, he ig a doer and enjoyer of his own psychic 
states? while from the pure real stand-point, he is a doer and enjoyer of 
his own pure modifications.* Again, it is from the stand-point of ‘ Nimstia 
Natimititka ‘Sambandha’ (causal correlation ) i.e. Vyavahdra, that a soul 
may be said to kill other beings or to be killed by other beings. From 
the impure real stand-point, wearing ont of one’s own age-determining 
karmas is the cause of the death.* Similarly from the stand-point of 
causal correletion only that material violence ( dravya-himsd ) may be 
the cause of bondage of karmas.' From the impure real stand-point the 
will to kill (bhava #$१986 ) is enough to bring bondage irrespective of 
the fact whether animals sre killed or not killed." Again practical 
( Vyavahdra ) trinity of right faith, right knowledge and right conduct 
which incorporates an suspicious thought activity ( subha 0४4०५ ) ofa 
soul is said to constitute the path of liberation.’ All ethical discipline 
of a householder and a muni, based on auspicious thought-aotivity, is 
said to be religious from this stand-point only. 


So far we have considered the Vaibhavika Nimitta-Naimiitika 
sambandha which is unreal, impure, unnatural and which exists 
between the soul and matter in their empirical condition. - Kundakunda 
holds the Suabhavika Nimitia Naimittika sambandha to be existing in 
all six substances, namely, soul, matter, space, time, medium of motion 
and medium of rest. For example, a fish swims in water. Here water 
does not create swimming, but it only helps the fish that has developed 
the tendency of swimming. In the same way the medium of motion ( i. e. 
Dharma Dravya ) helps the movement of the soul and matter who have 
got the capacity of moving. This may be cited as an example of 
Svdbhdvika Nimsetia-Naimttitka sambandha. Like the medium of. 
motion, the medium of rest is the suxiliary cause of rest to the soul 
and matter. Similarly space serves as an auxiliary cause in providing 
space to all the substances while time is the suxiliary cause of all 
modifications. 


Thus, we have seen that, according to Kundakunda Nimita 
Naimiitika sambandha, Svdbhavika as well as Vasbhávska ( natural 
and unnatural ), form the most important parts of the subject matter of 
Vyavahara Naya. Since from the pure stand-point, by one substance 
the properties of another substance are never produced, all substances 
are produced by their own nature.* 








743 A, CHAKRAVARTI : Samoyastra : verses 349-855, pp. 209-2]0. 
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Here we may point out that according to Kundakunda causal 
interrelation existing between the empirical soul and matter is the 
efficient cause of their impure modifications. The SAémkhya system also 
maintains cansel interrelation between Prakrii and Purusa. But 
what assumes actual modification is only Prakrti. It holds Prakrti as 
an agent of its modification, From the stand-point of Upddht, Puruga 
is said to be an enjoyer of that modification. ‘From the stand-point of 
Nirupüdhs he is eternal ( nitya ) and immutable (kitastha). Kunda- 
kunda having refuted this, maintains that, though from the real point 
of view causal interrelation is false, it is true from the practical stand- 
point. ; 


L 4 Vyavahāra Naya and the Dootrine of three Upayogas : 


According to Kundakunda, the soul is constituted of the mani- 
festation of consciousness which is in the form of knowledge or cogni- 
tion and which flows in one of the three channels, (}) inauspicious 
thought activity, (2) suspicious thought activity, and (8) pure 
thought activity. The first two kinds of Upayogas are called A&uddha 
Upayogas while the third one is Suddha upayoga. The practical stand- 
point deals with inauspicious and auspicious psychical states which are 
the causes of the sinful and meritorious karmio bondages respectively. 
Though from the practical stand-point the empirical soul is the author 
of impure psychic states on account of its association with the karma, 
from the real stand-point the pure self cannot be the author of these 
impure psychical states, because they are foreign to its nature. Between 
the two impure bhávas, Kundakunda prefers auspicious bhava to inaus- 
picious bhdva. Since the former consists in the performance of merito- 
rious deeds of moral and spiritual nature, it may prevent the sou) from 
entangling itself in demeritorions actions of violence, sensual pleasure 
and the like which are caused by inauspioiaus thought activity. In 
this sense, and in this sence alone, he treats inauspicious bAdva as 
‘heya’ and suspicious bhdva as Upddeya, and advocates the utility of 
Subhabhdva. But at the same time he warns that from the real stand- 
point Suddka Upayoga alone is an ideal or the summum bonum of 
human life while both the impure upayogas in the form of virtue and 
vice prevent the soul from attaining to the loftiest mystical height of 
Suddha bhava of transcendental nature. Hence they should be equally 
condemned as unwholesome for the healthiest development of the 
spirit. 

I. 5 Vyavahára Naya and Parydydrthika Naya 

Like a metaphysical Parydyarthika Naya, Kundakunda's Vyava- . 

hära seems to deal with both the impure and the pure modifications of ' 
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a substance. Ina way; this function of Vyavahara Naya is a corollary to 
its function of analysis or differentiation. For, to predicate a parydya of 
substance, may it be pure or impure, means to analyse it on temporal 
ground by differentiating one condition or state of a quality from others 
successively arising in it. Kundakunda has referred to Dravydrthika 
Naya and Parydydrthika Naya twice in the Pravacanasüra! and once 
in the Nsyamasdra.* There, he probably does not hold them synonymous 
with his spiritual Niscaya Naya and Vyavahára Naya respectively ; 
rather ho treats them in metaphysical reference. For example, in the 
Pravacanasára he maintains, from the substantial view-point, that in 
various births the soul remains the same behind different bodies while 
from the modificational view-point, it is different if the bodies that 
develop it in different births are taken into consideration. He further 
adds that all substances are non-different from the substantial stand- 
point, but again they are different from the modifleational view-point. 
Then he turns to the discussion of the famous Saptabhang& Naya which 
is more closely related to these metaphysical Nayas than spiritual 
Nayas as Vyavahdra and Niéoaya.3 


Again, in the Niyamasdra, he says that from the substantial point 
of view (all) souls are free from the modifications mentioned above ( i.e. 
human beings in hell, sub-human ete); but from the modificational 
point of view souls are possessed of both ( the natural and unnatural 
modifications ) Thus Kundakunda’s spiritual Vyavahdra Naya in 
one more aspect resembles with this metaphysical Parydydrthvka Naya 
since both take. the natural and non-natural ( pure and impure) 
. modifications of a substance 


L6 Utility and Limitations of the Vyavahdra Naya: 

The above discussion reveals the utility as well as limitations of 
the empirical view-point. Though according to the transcendental point 
_ of view there is potentiality of the empirical soul to become pure and enjoy 

its unalloyed status, it is essential first to comprehend intellectually its 
empirical corrupt condition which is actual and concrete and cannot 
be condemned ss sheer illusion. This objective can be achieved by 
the empirical view-point. Secondly, since Vyavahdra Naya creates 
differentiations in the unitary nature of the Atman by explaining it 
through its distinguishing characteristics, Kundakunda justifies the 
adoption of the Vyévaharska point of view for an ordinary worldly 
man who cannot conceive of the ultimate reality without the aid of the 





7. Pravacanasdra, Op. Cit, Part II, verses l9 & 22, pp. 39 & lti, 
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Vydvaharika method of partial or selective description. In his ease, 
the ultimate reality must be subjected to an intellectual analysis and 
the constituent elements so obtained must be selected and emphasized 
according to his capacity and interest and also consistent with the 
purpose of discussion. Ho is unable to comprehend the real, whole, 
complete and intrinsic nature of reality which is the subject matter of 
Paramdrthika Naya. This Vyavahára at an initial stage serves as a 
preparatory method for adopting Nigeaya Naya. Kundakunda in this 
context contends that just as a non-Aryan (foreigner) cannot under- 
stand anything except through the medium of his non-Aryan language, 
so the knowledge of the Absolute ( Paramartha ) cannot be communi- 
cated to the ordinary people except the Vyavahdra point of view. 
Thirdly, Vyavahdra Naya propounds practical ethical discipline based 
on tubha-bhava. It consists in reading the scriptures, preaching the 
truth, worship of Arhats, serving the needy, relieving the afflicted, in 
short the entire course of ethical discipline laid down for a layman and 
a saint. -It serves as a means for mastering the meditative real stand- 
point for those who are fixed in the lower inauspicious thought-activity. 
Again, this practical stand-point is of great support to those who have 
mastered the real stand-point but whose attention is diverted from the 
self-meditation at particular time and is on the point of falling into 
inauspicious thought activity. It is called a pitcher of nectar for.these 
two types of spiritual aspirants, Fourthly, so long as the practical 
stand-point serves 88 an auxiliary cause or means for the real stand-point 
which is an ethical ideal to be achieved, it is said to be valid, real and 
indirect cause of liberation and cannot be called fallacious naya ( Nayd- 
bhdsa ) and hence accordingly it attains the status of right view. But 
in case of Abhavyas (souls incapable of liberation ) one-sided or ekantio 
adherence to Vyavahdra Naya causes perpetual transmigration in empi- 
rical world. | न 


While concluding the discussion of Vyavahdra Naya I may point 

out that Vyavahdra Naya may be understood to mean both a lapse 

‘from the super height of the intuitional experience of the pure self and 

the knwoledge of the impure self just as Nifoaya Naya may be under- 

stood to mean intuitional mystical experience as well as the intellectual 
knowledge of the pure self? 





५ K, O. Boaaxi : Mhical Doctrines im Jainism, Bholapur,’ 967, p. 2l4 
*.. Nigoaya-naya may be understood to mean mystical experience as well 
as the knowledge of the pure self, or both the intultional and intellectual 
ideals, and Vyavahüra-naya may be understood to mean a lapse from the 
superb helghte as well as the knowledge of the impure self...” - 
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II. Atuddha Nisoaya Naya: Tis nature, funotion and limits: 


While discussing the relations between Vyavahàára-Naya with the 
empirical self and the theory of causation I have arleady pointed out the 
nature and function of Aduddha Ntgoaya-Naya or Impure Real stand- 
point. Yet it deserves somewhat elaborate and special treatment under 
a separate heading here. Kundakunda has neither used this term nor 
carried out any discussion explicitly by dividing N*écaya-Naga into two 
distinct categories of Suddha and Afuddha. Since Aáuddha N$$oaya 
deals with aupaédhtka or empirical condition of the soul, he naturally 
would have included it in his Vyavahdra-Naya, on the ground of its 
impurity. The term Afuddha Niscaya Naya has been coined and used 
first by his commentators, viz. Amrtacaudra and Jayasena and some 
authors like Devasens, Áéüdhara and Nemicandra. Though Kunda- 
kunda has not made specific mention of Asuddha Niscaya-Naya, his 
commentators are perfectly justified in inventing it. Most probably 
they might bave taken a hint from the faot that Kundakunda's Ntigoaya 
Naya deals with Upadaéna Kürana and the Vyavahára-Noya with 
Nimstia-Kaérana. And it is quite logical to differentiate Néikeaya 
Naya in turn, on the basis of Suddha updddnu and Afuddha upádána 
and call them Suddha Nikcaya-Naya and Aduddha Nifcaya-Naya 
respectively. Kundakunda’s treatment of Ntkoaya Naya with reference 
to Updddna-Kdrana does necessarily imply this distinction. Thus 
Afuddha Nikaya Naya constitutes the elements of both Vyavahdra 
Naya and Niscaya Naya. The adjective ‘ Aíuddha ' indicates impurity 
which comes under Vyavahára naya while Ntsoaya - the word qualified 
by it, suggests its aupddantka aspect, 

Vyavahdra-Naya represents the partial point of view. The 
complex nature of the self is analysed into its diverse qualities and our 
attention may be direeted to any particular attribute with which the 
self may be identifled at that moment while Niscaya-naya represents 
the true and complete point of view. There is no distinotion between 
Dravya and its gunas. The self is looked at asa whole with all the 
wealth of ite attributes; Suddha Nigoaya-naya holds the self in its un- 
alloyed, pure and unconditioned Nirupddhi state wheréas Aguddha 
Nifoaya-naya contemplates it in impure, alloyed and conditioned 
Upddhs state. > 

Thus, according to Kundakunda, the empirical soul is the efficient 
cause of the material karma ( Dravya karmas) from the practical 
stand-point. He is the doer (i.e. Upddána kárana ) of his Bhdva karmas 
or impure dispositions, from .Afuddha Niécaya-naya, while he is the 
doer (or Upaddna Karama) of his own pure states from Suddha- 
Nifoaya-naya. Kundakunda’s implied consent to Aéuddha-Ntikoaya- 
naya is distinct from the position of the Samkhya which imputes all 
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actions to the material Buddht and regards the principle of conscious- 
ness as immutable. Though Kundakunda’s stand in this respect is 
diametrically opposed to that of the S&mkhya system, we find his illus- 
tration of ‘Jap&-Flower’ and a piece of orystal explaining his view in 
Sanmkhya suira ‘manthusumavac oa' also. Kundakunda says, “ As a 
piece of crystal, itself being pure and colourless, cannot appear red- 
coloured of its own accord, but in association with another red- 
coloured-object, it appears red coloured; in the same way the self, him- 
self being pure cannot have emotional activities such as attachment, etc. 
of his own accord. But when influenced by alien impurities, he gets 
tainted by such impure emotions of attachment eto. ".! From the above 
example we can draw the following conclusions :— 


Empirical soul, though potentially pure, i& bound with both 
material karmas as well as psychic karmas ( Bhdva karmas ) or impure 
thought activities as attachment ete. He is nsmttia karta of the material 
karmas and the upddana karid of bhava karmas. Just as the presence 
of Jopa-flowers makes a piece of crystal red, similarly the presence and 
influence of alien impure psychic states such as attachment ete. in the 
empirical sou] again becomes antecedent wpidana or primary cause of 
the new creation of similar impure psychic states in it. Thus, Asuddha 
Niscaya-naya takes us one step ahead of Vyavahdra-naya, i. e. from 
the instrumental, accidental cause to primary or main cause. Its end 
lies in pointing out the main cause of psychic impurities present in an 
empirical soul. It is the function of Suddha Niscaya-naya only to lead 
us further in the realm of Suddha wpdddna and maintain that the 
transcendental] self is the upadadna kàrana or the doer of his own pure 
modifications. 


But before taking up Suddha NiScaya for our discussion let us 
think over Rajamalla’s objection to the conception of Aáuddha Ntscaya 
Naya. 


Rajamalla’s Objection to Atuddha Niscaya Naya: 


Rajamalla, the celebrated author of the l7th century of the 
Vikrams era, has expressed a number of original thoughts on Jains 
Ontology, Metaphysics, and Epistemology in his Panoddhyayt. He holds 
Vyavahdra Naya and Niscaya Naya identical with Parydydrthika and 


३4 Samayasdra. Op. Cit, verses 278 & 279. pp. १४, Jaha phaliyamant 
Suddho sa aqya Pari»ameri rdyamdyihimn rasgjjjadi ansehiw dw ao 
rattidthim davyshim cram mini Suddho sa sayam parinamai rayamdyihim 
rdyijjads axsxehim du so rdgddim dosehim, ही 
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Dravyarthika Nayas respectively. According to him, only the Vyava- 
hdra-naya may be divided into four kinds as Anupacarsia, sadbhita 
Naya ete. but Dravydrthika or Nséeaya cannot be divided into sub- 
species. He argues: since the reality possesses infinite characteristics, 
.there may be infinite Vyavahdra Nayas describing infinite charaoteri- 
stios ; therefore, according to him, all propositions sponsored by Vyavu- 
hára-naya are refuted by Nifeaya-naya which is characterised by ‘not 
807 (na tathd).2 He illustrates the oneness of Nifoaya-naya in the 
following manner; “Just as goldness is different from the upddhs of 
copper, it is different from the upddhs of silver too ".! He perhaps 
means that goldness is one but it can be denied of infinite upddhte as 
copper, silver etc. He further adds: “This being the case, those who 
differentiate in Ntkoaya-naya as Aéuddha Nikoaya-naya and Suddha 
Nikoaya-naya are transgressing the commandment of the Omniscient ". 


Ra&jamdlla perhaps goes to the extreme in maintaining that the 
Nikcaya-naya pertains only to the negative aspect of Reality, and 
denies whatever is asserted by the Vyavahdra-naya. If the Niéoaya- 
naya simply negates the Vyavahara, it will have nothing positive as 
its content, As absolute negation has no meaning and it is always the 
affirmation of something implied by its implicity, the Ntdoaya-naya 
must be pointing to something positive; it cannot be mere negation. 
As & matter of fact, Kundakunda lays equal stress on the positive 
aspect and affirms its so many pure qualities ( e. g. knowledge ete. ). 
From N4áoaya point of view he has made a number of statements which 
convey & positive information. Again as we have already seen, Kunda- 
kunda differentiates tbe Nigoaya-naya from the Vyavahdra-naya on 
the ground of updddnakdrana and he means both Suddha as well as 
Aáuddha wpdddna as the subject-matter of the Niécaya-naya. His 
commentators have simply named the two types which are clearly 
implied by him. It is true that Kundakunda has in some places included 
the discussion of impure real stand-point in that of practical stand- 
point on the basis of the impurity of the former. But, at the same time 
we may concede that RAjamalla has overlooked the distinction in 
Updddna Kdrana and hence his stand is not tenable Thus we cannot 
agree with what Rajamalla holds, vis. that the N4ácaya-naya is nega- 
tive and inexpressible and that it cannot be divided into Aduddha 
Niscaya and Suddha Niscaya. 


We may sum up the above discussion by applying Kundakunda’s 
dialectic of Nayas. From the empirical standpoint only N4écaya-naya 
may be said to be of two kinds: Suddha and Afuddha. But from the 
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transcendental stant-poind, N4écaya is supposed to deal with transcen- 
dental or pure aspect of Reality only, while the so-called Aéuddha 
Nitoaya-naya ought tobe included in Vyavahdra-naya only. 


Ill Suddha Niscaya Naya or Transcendental point of view: 


Kundakunda, in Samayasara, repeatedly describes the soul from 
` the pure point of view ( fuddha naya ). By Suddha Naya he means a 
description made by keeping the pure state of the soul in mind. He 
treats the terms ' Néfoaya," ‘Paramartha,? ' Tativa, * ' Buddha '* 
and ' Bhüidriha " as synonyms. Hence his N*écaya-naya or Trans- 
cendental point of view determines... ( Nigoinotitatvam its Niéoayal :- 
Abhidhdna Rajendra, Vol. IY, 5.6862 ) the pure or transcendental 
nature of the soul. We shall now proceed to discuss, one by one, some 
important features of Kundakunda’s pure real point of view. 


HI. |. The pure Real stand-point and Unity, or oneness or non- 

. | déstinotion ( Abhedatva ) and permananos ( Dhrauvyaiva ), 
tie relation with Dravydrthtka (substantial ) and Paryd- 
yarthika (modtficational ) view points: 


Distinction is the thesis of Vyavahüra-naya, whereas non-distin- 
ction is the thesia of the transcendental point of view. Whatever 
distinctions are predicated of any entity, as substance and qualities, 
qualities and modifications ete. by Vyavahdra-Naya, are declared 
unreal and verbal by Suddha Niécaya-Naya. For example, Kunda- 
kunda says, “ The non-distinguished soul is most desirable in the 
Universe". The knower is said to be having conduct, conation, and 
knowledge from the Vyavahéra point of view. From the pure point 
‘of view there is neither knowledge, nor conduct, nor conation, but 
is the pure knower".5 The soul is a unity and its division into 
various faculties can be made only from the empirical point of view "® 
"( Right) belief, knowledge and conduct should always be pursued 
by a saint (from the practical stand-point ) Know all these, again 





LS Samayasdra, Op. Oit., verso l58, p. I5 Moitüna wiclehayattas Vavahdre na 

vidusd pavaithanti Paramatthamassidasas du. Jadina Kammakbhhao vikio. 
3 Ibid, verse 29, p. 86. 

45 Ibid, verse li, p. 2. : 
Vasaküro abhudattho bhudattho desido du suddhazac Bhudatthamassido 
bhalw sammdditihi Aavadi Jivo, 

5 AbAididma Rajendra, Vol. IV, p. 862. 

T Samayasdra, Op. Osi., verse 3, 9. 6. 
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(to be) the soul itself, from the real stand-point “It is, from the 

practical point of view only, that the Omniscient Lord perceives and 

knows all; from the real stand-point, the Omniscient perceives and 

knows his own soul only ".! Thus, from the above statements, it is clear, 
that Kundakunda’s Suddha Niéoaya-naya transcends the Vyavahara- 
‘maya which create differentiations in the unitary nature of Atman by 
explaining it through its distinguishing characteristics, and establishes 

identity or unity of the soul with itself Perhaps he means that an 

analytical approach of Vyavahdra-naya to Reality may be useful at a 

lower stage, for acquiring its intellectual knowledge but, since the intui- 

tional apprehension of the paramdiman ‘the pure soul’ is the ideal to be 

realised, by taking resort to the synthetic Suddha-naya ( which is 

identical with the intuitional experience of the paramdiman and which 

displaces the intellectual knowledge yielde by the Vyavahara-naya ), 

the Vyavahára naya ought to be discarded in favour of XNiácaga. 

However, in this respeot I would like to add that kundakunda’s Suddha 

Niécaya-naya may be understood to mean mystical experience as well as 

the knowledge of the pure self or both the intuitional intellectual 

ideal! 


This non-differential aspect of the, spiritual Suddha-N*écaya- 
naya brings it closer to metaphysical substantial view-point. In 
Pravacanasdra (IL. 22) Kundakunds says, “All substances are non- 
different from the substantial view-point, but again they are different 
from the modificational view-point, because of the individual modifica- 
tion pervading (the sübstanoe ) for the time being”. In Néyamasára 
(I9), he says, " From the substantial point of view ( all ) souls are free 
from the modifications mentioned before; but, from the modification#l 
view-point, souls are possessed of both (the natural and unnatural 
modifications)”. While in Samayasdra (845 ) too he maintaing, ' From 
some point of view (i.e. modificational view-point ) the soul dies, but 
from the other point of view (i.e. substantial view-point ) the soul never 
dies. Because of this Nééyadnitya nature of the soul, the one-sided 
view that the soul ( that enjoys ) is the same as doer or entirely different 
from this would be untenable”. In Papodsttkdya (I7 and I8 ) also, he 
expresses the same thought: “ If a soul departs from the human state, it 
becomes either Deva or some other living being. In either case, ( during 
death or birth,), it does not lose its intrinsic nature. Though the soul 
experiences both birth and death, it is neither really destroyed nor 
‘oreated. Origin and decay refer respectively to the disappearing in 
Dva state or the appearing in human state snd these are only ite 





7 Miyamasdra, Op. Cit, verse l68, p. 67. 
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parydyas (modes). Thus even in these aforesaid gathde from the 
Paodsiskásya, itis said that soul is indestructible from the substantial 
point of view while destructible from the modal view-point. 


Like metaphysical substantial point of view fuddha-Nidoaya- 
naya too emphasises the permanent, unitary and general or universal 
aspect of a substance, but the difference between metaphysical and 
spiritual approaches lies in the fact that in metaphysics both substan- 
tial and modificational view-points are treated equally valuable, while 
in the spiritual or ethical domain Vyavahdra-naya is treated to be of 
lower level and the Suddha Niécaya-naya of higher level. Not only 
that but Vyavahdra-naya is treated as false and the Suddha-naya to 
be real. Since Vyavahára-naya takes into consideration a soul’s 
actual mundane condition and the Suddha Niécaya-naya ite ideal pure 
state and since Kundakunda’s Universe of discourse is confined to the 
pure soul, he recommends an advance over the vyavahdra and impure 
real point and holds these two stand-points to be false in relation to the 
pure view-point. Thus Dravydrthika-naya is primarily ontological or 
metaphysical concept while Nisoya-naya is primarily an ethical concept. 
Hence there is & fundamental difference between the criteria of their 
validity. ' Hence, what Kundskunda thinks to be ethically false, cannot 
be 80 metaphysically. For example, when Kundskunds from the real 
stand-point repeatedly established the pure cognitive nature of the soul 
"we know that the knowledge is one of the attributes of the soul, and the 
identity of the soul is not exhausted by it So the soul, as only a pure 
knower, is an isolation from the totality. This isolation may be impor- 
tant again from the ethical view-point, the absence of attachment and 
aversion in the soul being pre-supposed by it. Thus, the truth yielded 
by the Suddha Niécaya-naya may be held to be valuable, because 
ethically it is the most useful and even complete, but metaphysically it 
falls short of complete and true description of the soul. One of the 
most important functions of non-differential aspect of Suddha-Nsécaya- 
naya is to counteract the dogmatisation that may arise on account of 
the differential nature of modificaional view-point which, while analys- 
ing reality intellectually, may go to the extreme and by dividing it in 
innumerable characteristics from innumerable stand-point may extin- 
guish itself in an unwieldy wilderness of self-created conceptual quali- 
ties and modes. For example, in metaphysical and ontological works 
like Tativarthaeutra or Satkhagdágama or Kagdya-Pdhuda, while 
dividing and classifying various substances 88 soul and matter or 
karmas, the suthors have presented very big and complicated 
figures, For example, karmas are divided into eight kinds, their main 
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sub-species have been again enumerated as I48 in number and still it is 
said that these 48 sub-species may be in turn divided into innumerable 
karmas and like. Even in the religious books, fantastic figures have 
been used for digcussing the nature and kind of various vows and their 
transgressions, For example, the vow of celibacy is to be observed by 
avoiding अ,8000 transgressions or blemishes. This fancy for figures and 
numbers hag created very strange dogmas. The non-differential aspect 
of Buddha Nigoaya-naya reduces the dogmatisation in this field and by 
emphasizing the unity or oneness of substance which is permanent 
diverts the attention from the changeable and transitory innumerable 
modes of a substance. For example, even five great vows can be 
reduced to one state of Vitardga bhava or equanimity or passionlessness 
of the soul. Thus, from the pure stand-point, non-violence means 
absence of impure thought activities which cause injury to one's ‘sva- 
bhdva’,. Amrtacandra holds ( Puru. 44) that the appearance of any 
sort of passion on the surface of the self is Himsa, and the self, in its 
pure form, is Ahissd. Similarly the pure self itself is Brahman. To 
remain stable in the self-absorption is Brakmacarya, from the real 
point of view. Satya means the truthfulness, that is manifestation of 
the Nirupddhtka pure existence of the self Acaurya ( asteya ) means 
not to accept what is not one’s own. That becomes possible only when 
the pure self remains aloof from the temptation of receiving what is 
foreign to him, and, lastly,  Aparigraha means renunciation of 
* Maroh@’ or attachment of the non-self. Thus, the pure thought aoti- 
vity or the mystic realisation of one’s own transcendental state is a 
condition manifested in the complete and absolute observance of fiwe 
great vows. These five terms connote the same state, -Samayasdra or 
the essence of soul. 


IN. 2 Suddha Nifoaya Naya and Purity : 


From the Vyavahdra point of view the material karmas as know- 
ledge-obscuring etc. ; psychic karmas ( or dispositions ) as attachment 
eto., quasi-karmas as body eto., soul classes (jfva-samdsa ), soul questa 
( márgand ), spiritual stages, ( six kinds of) bodily figures ( sa/sthüna ), 
(six kinds of) skeletons ( sathhanana ), colour, touch, smell, taste eto., 
the qualities of matter, that is whatever is foreign to the self is trans- 
ferred to and predicated of the self. Kundakunda, from the real stand- 
point has rejected all these extrinsic wpadhss. These have been caused 
by the association of matter with the soul The relation of matter and 
the soul is similar to that of water and milk mixed together. “ While 
from the pure ( real ) point the soul is devoid of taste, colour, and smell, 
ete. not cognizable ( by the senses ), possessed of the attribute of cong- 
ciousness, soundless, incomprehensible by any outward sign and 
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having no describable form ".! ( Niyamasdra 46 and 80). From the pure 
real stand-point, there is no difference between mundane and liberated 
-goul. “Just as liberated souls ( are ) free from oldness, death and birth, 
and are crowned with the eight attributes; so (are ) mundane souls; 
just as liberated souls, residing at the top of universe are bodiless, 
indestructiable, independent of senses, free from (karmic) filth and 
pure, so the mundane souls (also ) should be considered ( from the real 
point of view” ). “From the practical point of view, all mundane 
souls have been described as possessing all the aforesaid conditions ; but 
from the pure, real point of view they also (are) of the same nature as 
liberated souls". Again in the Samayasdra, Kundakunda says, “He 
who perceives the dtman as not bound, not touched, not other than 
itself; steady, without any difference and not combined, know him a8. 
$uddha naya or the pure point of view”. To sum up, to describe the 
self in its intrinsic purity ( sva-samaya ) is the most important function 
of pure real stand-point. It is the pure and ultimate reality which is 
considered to be the ideal by Kundakunda 


IIL. 8 Suddha Niścaya Naya and Suddha Upddina Kāraņa : 


As we have already seen, Vyavahára Naya emphasizes the causal 
inter-relation between the empirical soul and matter, and holds the soul 
to be the doer ( nimitia-kartd ) of the material karmas. Whereas the 
impure real stand-point views impure primary or root.cause and main- 
tains that empirical soul is the main cause of psychic karmas 88 attach- 
ment ets.; the pure real stand-point considers the pure soul as the chief 
cause of its own pure states or thought-activities ( Suddha Upayoga ). 
This state of transcendental self may be designated as Svayambhé. .-It 
is a state of self-sufficiency which requires no other foreign assistance to 
sustain itself It is itself the subject, the object, the means for its 
achievement. It achieves for itself, destroys the extraneous elements, 
and is the support of its infinite potencies. Hence the self manifests its 
original nature by transforming itself into six cases, it is at once the 
nominative, the accusative, the instrumental, the dative, the oblative 
and the locative osse respectively. The ideal (of Suddha Upayoga 
aimed at by the Suddha Naya) consists in the full manifestation of 
cognitive, affective and conative potencies, inherent in the soul.* 
Kundakunda's pure stand-point sometimes makes distinction between 
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pure primary cause and its effect and sometimes, ( for example, as men- 
tioned above), when it treats the mundane soul and the liberated soul 
to be identical, it is obvious that he does not distinguish between 
‘ Kérana Samaya Sara’ (i.e. the mundane ) and Kdrya 'Samaya-BSára '. 
(i. € the liberated soul); while in his distinction of three states of the 
self as Bahirdiman, Aniardiman and Paramdiman, he makes diffe- 
rence between Suddha Upddana kárama and its effect. According to 
him, one attains paramdiman by renouncing the state of Bahirditman 
and passing through the state of Antardiman.! Here Antardiman is 
the pure primary cause of its effect or idealparamátmahood. 


IIL 4 Suddha Niscaya Naya and the ethical criterion of Heyaiva- 
Upadeyatva : 


The metaphysical discussion of reality and the consideration of 
what is beneficial and acceptable ag well as harmful and avoidable for 
the attainment of the ultimate etbical ideal, are mutually related. The 
former describes reality as it is, that is the soul is the agent of material 
karmas; it is impure Updddna kérana of its own impure thought- 
activity and pure Updddna kérana of its pure thought-activity. This 
is an objective analysis and predication of the reality as itis. But 
Kundakunda’s Suddha Nigcaya Naya aims at the pure soul as an ideal. 
Hence it presents the self ( in its ideal etate ) as an abstraction from an 
existing reality. Therefore he holds the statements of Vyavahdra 
Naya and Aéuddha Nécaya Naya to be false with respect to the pure 
view-point. Metaphysically speaking, all Nayas, whether Vyavahéra 
or Nigcaya are partially true and partially false. Reslity cannot be 
exhausted by these partial truths, but at the_same time the partial 
descriptions of the soul must be held true in their proper universes of 
discourse. Illustrating Kundakunda’s theory of omniscience Pandit 
SUKHALAL SANGHAVI pointe out that, this difference was meant by 
Kundakunda. Asa matter of fact, the Omniscient perceives and knows 
his own self as well as the universe and non-universe simultaneously. 
But Kundakunda applies his ethical criterion of Heya and Upddsya 
and maintains that it is from the practical stand-point that the Omnis- 
cient perceives and knows the Universe and non-Universe but from the 
real stand-point he perceives and knows the self only.! 


According to Kundakunds, only the pure thought activity of the 
soul is the direct cause of liberation. It alone is worth having, 
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whareas impure thought-activity comprising both auspicious and in- 
suspicious dispositions is foreign to its pure nature and hence equally 
censurable. So merit ( punya ) and demerit ( papa) are equally dis- 
cardable. He has explained this by giving a very fitting example of the 
enjoyment by aright believer and by a wrong believer) The former 
enjoys the fruits of past good or bad karmas in an impassionate and 
detached way, while the latter engrosses himself in pleasure and is 
deeply afflicted with pain arising from the operation of past karmas. 
: Because of the right believer's neutral attitude, his past karmas exhaust 
themselves and there is no bondage of fresh karmas. Thus, when he 
actually enjoys, he does not really enjoy ; but the worng believer even 
when engaged in austerities, thinks of sensual and worldly pleasures and 
hence is subject to bondage. Therefore, the presence of pure thought 
activity in a right believer liberates him from the bondage of karmas 
while its absence ina wrong believer causes a bondage for him. Kunda- 
kunda gives one more significant example of ‘ Abhavya’* soul. The 
‘ Abhavya’ person is incapable of liberation. Heis wrong believer and 
has no faith in Mokga. Hence hie knowledge and conduct sre wrong. 
He practises vows and and rules of conduct. He acquires mastery over 
the scriptural knowledge. But this may lead him to bondage of merit as 
& result of which he may reach heaven, but he would never get spiritual 
salvation. While right believer may engage in an inauspicious thought 
activity 80 long as he does not acquire pure thought activity. But 
since liberation, and not enjoyment of sensual, pleasures is his aim, this 
auspicious thought activity may guard him from falling down into 
inauspicious thought activity and thus indirectly helps him to keep 
progressing towards self-realisation 


III. 5 The Uislsty, Limsiutions and Validity of the Transcendental 
point of view 


According to Kundakunda, the practical stand-point is said to be 
of use for those who are fixed in the lower thought-activity. Those 
who have mastered the Transcendental stand-point are able to keep their 
attention fixed upon self-meditation that is to say, those who are 
absorbed in pure thought-activity (the subject matter of the trangcen- 
dental view-point ) do not require any help from the practical stand- 
point. Again the Vyavahdra is said to be the indirect means of liberation 
since it deals with such practices as are concerned with body, speech and 
mind and are not directly leading to self-realisation, while the Niscaya 
is said to be the direct means ( i.e. path ) of liberation. The Vyavahara 
consummate in the attainment of Nsfoaya. The former is realistio 
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while the latter is idealistic. The Vyavahdra is ‘ Prattgedhya’ ( to be 
negated by the Niscaya ) while the Nifoaya is of its Pratigedhaka 
. the negator. Both the Bhavya soul and the Abhavya soul (i.e. souls 
‘ capable of liberation and incapable of liberation respectively ) adopt the 
Vyavahdra-Naya and even follow the practical conduct consisting of 
vows, austerities eto. laid down by it But only the conduot of the 
Bhavya being based on Right faith leads him to the liberation, while 
the Niscaya Naya can be followed by the Bhavyas only. The Vyava- 
héra devoid of the Ntécaya is absolutely of no use. In short, accord- 
ing to Kundakunda the utility of Niscaya Naya lies in describing the 
pure nature of the soul and thereby arousing an ethical awakening in 
an aspirant. . 


Inspite of this fact, both these Nayas are partial truths and valid 
only in their respeotive universe of discourse, None of them is by itself 
capable of yielding the whole truth. Hence, the Niécaya cannot nullify 
the Vyavahdra absolutely. In that case the Viscaya Naya would turn 
into a fallacious N4ácaya Ekánia and lose the status of the right view. 
Showing the relative. importance of both the Nayas Amrtacandra 
while commenting on the l9th verse of Samayasüra has quoted a very 
significant verse. It runs thus: ‘If you want to follow the teachings of 
Jina, do not leave the Vyavahdra and the Ntéoaya. In the absence of 
one (i.e. the Vyavahdra ) the practice of religion will be violated and in 
the absence of the other ( Le. Nééoaya ) the (highest ) truth (of religion ) 
will be lost". Thus both the Nayas are mutually related. They are 
just like a thesis and an anti-thesis. One does not exist in the absence 
of the other. They are parts of scriptural knowledge and knowledge 
attained by them is indirect. Hence the Níécaya Naya like Vyavahdra 
Naya yields an information which falls short of complete and true 
description of the soul. In Samaygasüra, Kundakunda, while propoun- 
ding his theory of Samayasdra or the essence of pure soul, has marvell- 
ously pointed out the limitations of the Doctrine of Nayas. He 
observes, “ The soul is bound with the karmas or not bound with them, 
are the theses ( pakgas ) of Nayas. What is beyond these theses is the 
essence of the soul”. One and many, permanent and transitory, 
expressible and inexpressible, bound and unbound, are all the theses of 
the Nayas. Reality, paramdrtha, the non-sbsolute, the vastu transcends 
all these theses. R&jmalla too concedes that the grandeur of the 





उ. quoted from Atmabhydti ot Ampytacandra ( Comm. on Samayasdra verse 9 ), 
Jat Jigamayam pasajjaha tå ma vavahdra sishchad muysha 
Bhena vind chifjat itttham asnena was tacoam, 2 

3 Samayasdra, Op. Ott. verso l42, p. I07. 
Kammam baddhamabaddham jive sda iw fina mwayapahhhas 
Polllatikanto puso bhanaadi jo so Sqmayasdro || 
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experience of the self is different from the thesis of Niioaya-naya.! 
We cannot do better than quote Amrtacandrücárys,! the great commen- . 
tator of Samayasdra, for expounding Kundakunda’s concept of Naya 
in relation to his theory of the Samayasdra or the Paramáriha or the ' 
pure soul 


| उवृयति म शथश्रीरस्तमेति प्रमाण 
कचितूपि च न बिद्यो घाति निक्षेपचक्रम्‌ । 
किमपरममिदुथ्मो ait atesa- 
, warmer माति Beda ॥ 
“ The excellence of Nayas 0068 not become perceptible; the Pramüna 
also fades away, and we do not know at all that the wheel of N4kgepa 
(alao ) disappears, when the all encompassing lusture ( of this Atman ) 


is experienced, what else can we gay than that duality is not experienced 
at all”. 





3. Paksddhydyt, Op. Oit, verse 646, 
3 Amrbaoandre : Atmaliyadti —- (Samayaesára kalaa ), verse 9, 


RGVEDIC INDIA, A CENTRE OF DOMESTICATION 
l OF THE HORSE 
BY 
R. S. CHAEBAVARTHY 


The modern breeds of the domestic horse are all descended from 
the wild horse that roamed in large herds in the steppes of central Asia 
and Europe. It is generally believed that the original domestication of 
the horse took place mainly in the areas north of the Iranian mauntaing 
in what is now called Turkestan. It is stated that people known as 
Kashites and Hittites introduced the domestic horse from here into the 
ancient Middle East in the early part of the second millennium B. C. 
‘ Making use of light chariots drawn by horses the Aryans with their 
enslaved Hurrians succeeded in gaining victory after victory over the 
other nations of the ancient Orient that were not so well-equipped. 
The ancient training systems, practised both by the Mitannu Aryans and 
the Indo-European Hittites and probably also by the British Celts, may 
have been of the same origin. They spread from the original Indo- 
European home in the Ural region through the migration of the Indo- 
European peoples in all direction to Asia, and even Kurope’.? In the 
same way the Indo-Aryans moved southeastwards, it is maintained by 
most western scholars, on their horse-drawn chariots and entering the 
northwestern (Saptasindhu ) plains of India sometime in the middle of 
the second millennium B. O. attacked the Indus Valley sities and destro- . 
yed that civilization. Thus the successful spread of the Aryans in all 
directions of the then known world from their original homeland and 
their predominance in the new lands are attributed to the domestication 
of the horse which took place, it is held, in the central Asian steppes 
region, the homeland of both the Aryans and the horse.* 


In support of their hypothesis that the Indus Valley cities were 
destroyed by invaders equipped with horse-drawn chariots these 
scholars firstly point to the discovery in the ruins of Mohenjodaro of 
' hastily buried skeletons lying in all sorts of positions and layers of ash 
which presume the wholesale massacre of the inhabitants followed by 








7. Haoxwvr, Ameient History of western Asia, India and Oreste, I968, p. ]8. 

2 Mortimer WHANLNR, The Cambridge History of India, Suppl. Vol, Tho Indus 
Oisilisaiton, 2958 ; Leonard Wootusy, History of Manbind Owliwral aad 
SeientiKa Development; Vol. L Prehistory and the beginnings of Civilization, 
I963, pp. 748-760 ; 405, 
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burning of the city, and then they cite passages from the Rgveda where 
the Rgvedie people are said to go to battle against the dasyus and 
destroy their purs or forts. These scholars contend that these forts 
could only be the cities of the Indus Valley people. 


But there is sufficient evidence in ancient Indian literature to 
hold that the Aryans came to the Saptasindhu areas of ancient India 
very much earlier -in fact sometime before 8000 B. O., i. e., some fifteen ` 
hundred years before the Indus Valley cities began to decline -and that 
the domestication of the horse was brought to its. successful conclusion 
in the Saptasindhu region by training the animal to pull chariots whose 
mode of construction was also entirely evolved here It was again 
from here that these arts of horse training and management and construc- 
tion of the chariot could have spread westwards to the other parta of 
the ancient world. 


We shall recapitulate here briefly the evidence to hold that 
Aryan kings ruled over the northwestern parts of ancient India from 
the dawn of the third millennium B. C. or even earlier still. The pains- 
taking studies of PARGITER and other scholars on dynasties of ancient 
kings described in the various Puranas have established beyond doubt 
the historicity of these dynastic lists. It is not intended to go here 
into details but suffice it to say that the lista have been brought to quite 
historic times. In the list given by Vishnddhananda PATHAK, ° for 
example, the 98th king after Manu in the Aiksvákava line is Prasenajit 
who was a coeval of Gautama Buddha.? Allowing about 25 years'per . 
reign we get the figure of about 8000 B.O. for Manu. Manu was 
obviously & great figure who led some groups of Aryans to the north- 
western ares of ancient Indis for permanent settlement. Tradition also 
remembered that there were six other notable kings who had borne the 
name Manu before this and so this Manu we are speaking of, son of 
Vivasvat, became known in later days as the seventh Manu or Vaivas- 
vats Manu. It waa in the time of this seventh Manu that there was a 


i F. E Paser, ओता Indian Historical Tradition, l022, 
3 Vishuddhanand PazHAx, History of Kosala up to the rise of the Mauryas, l963. 


3 We say ‘permanent settlement’ here because possibly the original Indo 
Aryan homeland extended from the southern slopes of the Pamirs in the 
north and the Iranian highlands in the west to the plains of the Sapta- 
sindhu in the east. Within this area there were always regional and 
seasonal or annual migrations of groups of people, Bub when ab some time 
or other oertain major geological changes oonvulsed this area, pars of their 
homeland was rendered uninhabitable by subsidence or flooding (whioh is at 
the bottom of the various anolent flood legends) and groups of these people 
moved out into the southeastern fringe of their homeland (the Saptasindhy 
pleins) for permanenb settlement. 
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major migration of groups of Aryan peoples from the more northerly 
areas of their original homeland to the Saptasindhu region, the land of 
hope and promise which became celebrated as the land where the flreg 
hymns of the Rgveda were sung. 


We will be making a great mistake if we regard Manu as a purely 
imaginary or fictitious person and so disregard the rest of the story. On 
the other hand, he was quite a historic person whose name is cited very 
often in the Rgveda as his memory was evidently recent when the first 
Vedic hymns were sung by the seers.! In many places he is spoken of as 
the first person who instituted the worship of Agni-evidently in the new 
land into which he came with his people. At another place the progeny 
of Manu is said to be still nourished by the abundance of the cows, 
presumably a grateful recollection ofthe historic figure by his descen- 
dants and the abundant cattle wealth that came to pass in the new land 
( Rgveda I. 72.8). As time passed and his memory became distant, hig 
prestige grew still more and he came to be regarded as the progenitor 
of the whole hunran race instead of a mere king who brought his people 
into a land of plenty. This legend has passed into most Aryan languages 
` including English where the term ‘man’ serves to remind us of this 
historic figure. Manu also established a simple code of conduct for his 
people. This was continuously added to or altered as occasion demanded ' 
and when, three millenia or so later, it was codifled and given its 
present shape, the new authors gave it again the prestigious name of 
Manu though by this time it was far different, presumably, from the 
code given by that ancient personage. 


From the time of Manu onwards the religious tradition of the 
people in the new land was kept in the Rgveda, while the secular tradi- 
tion including the record of significant events in the reign of each king. 
was kept in the form of the Puréna. But in the troubled time after tha 
Bharata battle (6. 000 B.Q. ), and with the almost complete decimation 
of royal lines, social life was disorganised and tradition partly forgotten 
and what was remembered was confused. This was the etate of affairs 
when several Puránas appeared in place of one containing some material 
from the old Purana besides much new fanciful material. For example, 





ग There is no reason to believe, as some soholars do, that parte of the Bgveda 
were composed while the Vedio Aryans were still on the move and before 
they oame bo the Bapbasindhn area, The faot that nob even the traces of 
the language or oulture or tradition of the Vedio people have survived 
anywhere outeide India in their presumed homeland shows that the hymns 
of the gweda were sung only here, There are, however, many] refe- 
renoes in the Rgveda to facts which had been stored in the racial memory 
orer millenia before the Aryans settled down in Baptasindhu and were now 
incorporated in the hymns, 


r 
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at some stage or other in this period the ceremonial entry of the great 
Mann to the Saptasindhu region came to be interpreted as the date of 
advent of the age of Kali. The traditional figure given thus for the 
dawn of the Kali Age - the Christian yesr 974 corresponds to 5075 in 
the Kali ers — agrees closely with the date calculated above for the entry 
of Manu into the Saptasindhu and may, indeed, be the exact date when 
Manu made his formal entry into the new land. ` 


If we examine 006 list of kings in the line known as Aiksvákavas 
— named after Iksváku who is uniformly referred to as the son of Manu 
in all the Pur&nio lists - we come across the curious fact that beginning 
from the seventh king onwards the names of the nine out of the next 
twelve kings terminate in the suffix ‘aéva’ or horse. In fact, some of 
these kings seem to have been known to tradition ( as preserved in the 
Purügas) by more than one such name with the ‘aéva’ ending. We 
give below the names of kings and their place in serial order in the 
dynasty after Manu. 


१, Manu I8. Drhadaéva 
7. Vistarüáva (also Visvagüéva, l4. Haryadva I 
Vistharāáva and Vrsad&éva) ]6. Samhatüáva ( AmitAóva, 
9. Yuvandéva I ‘ Varhanāáva ) 
ll. Vrhadaáva ( Brhadaáva ) I7. Krá&áva ( Krtāáva ) 
I9. Kuvslüávs ( Kuvslayüáva ) I8. Yuvan&áva II 


What could be the significance of this assumption of names ending 
in ‘aéva’ by these kings who together reigned during a period of, say, 
three centuries (at twentyfive years per king for the twelve kings ). 
We can only conclude that not only was the horse known to Mann’s 
people as they moved into the northwestern regions of anciet India 
sometime during the 8let century or even 90070, but also some remark- 
able phenomenon or series of events took place during the time of his 
successors which led them to assume for themselves names which 
denoted their fascination for or preoccupation with thia noble animal. 


Probably when Manu and his people camé to Saptasindhu they 
brought with them large numbers of wild horses which were in a semi- 
domesticated condition! We say ‘semi-domesticated’ in the sense that 
the animal had learnt to live under restraint in the hands of man but 





l The bones of the horse have been found in Bena Ghundai in Baluohistan 

which may be dated o. 5000 B. O., and A. D, PuBALXEA, who has reviewed the 

Š literature on the presenoe of the horse in probohistorio India, oame to the 

= oonclusion that the Indus Valley people knew the horse though possibly it 
was nob used by them, (Munshi Imdological Pelssstation Volume, I908), 
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had not yet been ‘broken in’.! In the history of the domestication of 
every species of animal this was the first stage. In the case of cattle, 
for example, the stages of domestication have the following course: the 
wild cattle were being hunted by primitive man for food from time 
immemorial; sometime during the fifth or sixth millennium B. C. man 
began to keep calves captured by them tied up instead of killing them 
at once so that they could be slaughtered Jater for food when required ; 
in course of time older animals were similarly captured and maintained in 
captivity for later use and when they bred in captivity the idea ocourred 
to man that here was a better method of obtaining his meat supply 
regularly than by hunting wild cattle; he now learnt to manage his 
herd of cattle and move with them from place to place in search of 
grazing grounds’; using the milk of the cows for his own consumption 
was the next stage of evolution and the dairy industry took its birth 
now?; continuous selection of the best cows in each cow-generation 
along with & change in the pattern of life and thought of men in some 
of these regions where the Indo-Aryans lived led to the next stage - the 
cow, the provider of milk to the children of the tribe and in that sense 
equivalent to their own mother became aghnya or too valuable and 
sarored to be slaughtered for daily food ‘though it was fit for 
occasional sacrifice to the gods in gomedha but even this was rather 
rare and was substituted by the goat in later days. In the same way 
the wild horse of the steppes was being hunted for food originally by 
the inhabitants of the ares and heaps of bones of the wild horse and 
other animals have been found in the cave dwellings and ancient 





7. Even today large troops of horses are kept in a semi-wild condition in a 
near-state of nature in countries like Australia, Argentina and U. B. A. 
where horse-rearing is carried on in a large scale. Nearer home, In India, 
the famous breed of Amrib Mahal oabble of Mysore are kept in olearings in 
the midst of tiger-infested jungle in a semi-wild state in order to keep up 
their mettle and expose them to the rigours of natural selection. The ani- 
mals are oapbured and tamed only when they are required for breeding with 
other breeds of cows or for service as draught animals under hard oondi- 
tions of life. For long this breed furnished the oxen required to pull gun 
carriages in the fleld of battle and the Duke of Wellington who observed 
their stand under fire during the campaign in Mysore ( )799 A. D.) haa 
referred to them in his letters, 

2 The dog had been domesticated already and came to be of great use in 
guarding herds of oattle and finding out the ones that had strayed away 
from the herd. This fact whioh persisted in the racial memory of the people 
is referred to 0906 in the Rgveda (I. 72. 8 ). 

$ The memory of the earlier days when the oow first came bo be used as 
miloh animal is found in another verse ( Rgveda L 389. 7) which reads ; ‘O ye 
Devas, when you garoa miloh cow to the Atgirases they milked her with 

e help of Aryaman, He and I alone knew it 


*, 
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settlements of man.’ In the subsequent stage injured or captured 
‘animals were kept for later use for food and naturally, as with 
cattle, the first attempts at domestication also followed.! The horse 
was at this stage of semi-domestication when the Indo-Aryans entered 
the Saptasindhu region under the leadership of Manu with their herds 
of cattle and troops of horses. 


There was a significant break-through in the breaking in or fur- 
ther domestication of the horse about one hundred and fifty years after 
Manu's time when the seventh king in the line established by him was 
reigning. We can only guess what this break-through was. It could be 
thet the flery spirit of the horse was subordinated to & significant extent 
for the first time to the tenacious spirit of its master-man-and he had 
probably learnt to cling to its back and ride for sometime without falling 
down and breaking his bones. This was certainly an achievement 
of ancient days comparable in every way to the first free flight over & 
few yards achieved by the WEIGHT brothers five thousand years later. 
This latter event heralded the advent of the air age and the history of 
subsequent years is replete with names of daring and resourceful men 
who mastered the art of flying and constructed better and still better 
flying machines. In & similar way the three centuries-long period, 
sometime after the Indo-Aryans entered the northwestern regions of 
India, was marked by a series of achievements in the history of the 
domestication of the horse. The seventh king after Manu in whose reign 
man perhaps rode for the first time on the back of the horse and 80 
conquered its spirit celebrated the event by assuming for himself a name 
ending in the Sanskrit term for the noble beast. But success in taming 
the spirit of one individual animal does not mean that the species is 
tamed. It is not an one-time affair like suocess with a prototype which 
can then be mechanically copied and mass-produced. The domestication 
of the horse was evidently a long and laborious process. Each horse 
had to be brokeh in and in the process the individual psychology of the 
animal studied. Methods of training, handling, feeding and breeding 
had to be discovered and perfected by a process of trial and error. King 
after king in the Aiksvakava dynasty actively encouraged this long 
process and to show his interest in it attached the suffix ‘aswa?’ to his 





d F.H. Zwuxzn, A History of Domesticated Animals, I908. 


4 Abone stage in this evolution the horse was. also deemed fib ag sacrifice for 
«gods in the ‘afvamedhs’. The Bgvedio period was preeminently this period 
and there ere two whole skias ( L i03, I83) devoted to the saorifloe of the 
horse. This sacrifice was occasionally conducted even towards the beginning 
of the Ohristian ers by kings who wanted to attain the distinotion its perfor 
mance conferred, 


-— 
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own name. It was in this three centuries-long period that the horse 
was domesticated, ridden and also yoked to the chariot and the first 
guidelines of the equestrian science were laid down. 


Manu’s Indo-Aryans did not bring the horse-drawn chariot with 
~ them. They came through the mountainous parts of Afghanistan on 
‘their way to Saptasindhu region and there were no roads for chariots to 
pass and neither did these simple cattle-rearing people have at this time 
the technology to devise and construct carts and chariots. It is quite 
on the cards that they did not have even pottery. That they were in- 
deed aceramic is suggested by the fact that in the Vedic rituals of worship 
pots and pans are not used. Perhaps the Vedic people became conver- 
sant with the use of metals too only after they settled down here and 
came into contact with another group of gifted people, the Asuras, who 
had preceded them by a fow centuries in the settlement of the Indus 
Valley. 


The Asuras who later huilt the cities of Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro and are known to historians as the Indus Valley people had entered 
the country through Iran and Baluchistan and were already conversant 
with wood and metal craft and pottery besides agriculture. They had 
already acquired the elements of town planning and architecture and 
built with fire-dried as well as sun-dried bricks. They had the dome- 
stic cattle, sheep and goats and the ox-drawn cart. They had the wild 
ass also which, like their Middle Eastern counterparts, the Sumerians, 
they had perhaps trained to draw carts.* Though the latter is not 








l Historians are nob yet unanimous in giving a racial label to the Indus Valley 
people who have been variously desoribed as Mediterranean, Dravidian, Pre- 
Dravidian, Aryan, Pre-Aryan and so on, The identity of the prieetly ruling 
class of these olbies with the Asuras of Rgvedio literature is highly 
probable, Ib may be remembered that the Asuras wore also Vedio soholars 
in tradition and are highly spoken of in the earlier parts of the Ryveda 
and thia fact probably supporte the view that the priestly rulers of the Indus 
Valley oities were an earlier batch of pre-Aryan immigrants to the valley. 
(Gonpox The Prehistoric Baskground of Indian Ouliure, I060, p. 95; 
BUDDHA PRAKASH, Polstieal and Soctul Movements in Ansient Panjab, 
964, pp. 37-39 ). 

3 In anolenb Indian literature also the Asuras were renowned architects, 
builders and oraftemen as, for example, MayKeura, 

3 The Indian wild ass, which is a much different animal from the common 
donkey, was native to the vast region extending from Baluohistan over the 
Indus plains to southern Rajasthan, Saurashtra and Gujarat and large herds 
of these animals roamed all over thia region formerly on large scale, With the 
introduction of fire arms here from the I8th century onwards jb was hunted 
out of existence in all these regions except the Little Rann of Kutoh. Here 
some herds of the wild ass totalling altogether one thousand animals havg 
managed to survive, as tho local farming olasa is strictly vegetarian, 
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supported by enough archaeological evidence it can, however, be safely 
presumed. The Indus culture grew and endured for over one and & 
half millenia, from before 8000 8. 0. to almost the middle of the second 
millennium B.C. During this long period there certainly existed the 
most cordial relations and mutual cultural exchange between these 
gifted people of the lower Indus Valley and the Aryans who had settled 
down in the upper reaches of the Indus and its tributaries at almost the 
same time. Archaeologists have noted the absence of really effective 
war-like offensive weaponry in the Indus culture though there was 
enough knowledge of metal craft for this purpose and this feature should 
serve to emphasize the happy relations that existed between the two 
peoples over a period of fifteen centuries. The foundations of the later- 
Composite Indian culture, as we know it, were laid down during this i 
period of synthesis of the two people. 


The Indus Valley people had the ox-drawn cart and, presumably, 
its ass-drawn counterpart also, and knew how to build such vehioles. 
The Aryans who had by now ridden the horse not unnaturally, tried to 
hitch this animal to a cart in the way it was being done by the Asuras 
of the Indus Valley. And perhaps ins few decades they succeeded in 
training the horse to draw carts and in course of time they mastered 
the construction of chariots specially designed to be drawn by horses. 
The Rgveda refers many times to war chariots and their mode of constru- 
ction ( III. 58. I7-20). That the Vedic Aryans were aware of the 
earlier use of the ass to draw chariots and that it was this that had 
given them the ides to use the horse algo in a similar way is suggested 
by many references in the Rgveda to the Aéving? ( also called Násatyas ), 
gods who are represented as riding on a charit to which were hitched 
two asses or, sometimes, an ass and a horse (I. 84.9; I. 7.2; I. 68.2 ) 








In the Rgveda we read that the Afvins were adept in the healing arta and olever 
surgeons who could mend or replace damaged limba and eyes and, besides, 
make barren cows yield milk (I. ]2. I8-I20). The healing arte inoluding 
surgery which requires sophisticated instruments were, we may reasonably 
presume, more well. developed in the settled and teohnologioally more advanoed 
urban culture of the Indus Valley than among the nomadio Aryan people 
who had just then freshly settled in the upper Indus ( Saptasindhn ) plains, 
Various kinds of bronze and copper objects liko razors, knives and other imple- 
ments of fine workmanship and furnaces capable of developing suffloient heat 
to make sophisticated instruments found in the ruins of Moheniodaro and 
Harappa ( E. J. H. Maoxay, Further Hacavations o4 Mokenjodaro, ]038. Vol, 
I. 462-469 ; Vol. IL Plates OX X, OX XI; M. B. Vars, Becavations at Harappa, 
i0, Vol L 390; Vol IL Plates OXXIV, OXXV ) suggest that surgery 
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It is frequently stated that the Rgvedic Aryans knew only the 
use of the horse to pull chariots and did not ride on the back of the 
animal. It is not easy to visualize, however, the domestication of the 
horse and ita training to pull chariots without man having mastered its 
spirit by riding on its back but besides this there are explicit references 
in the Rgveda to riding on horseback (I. 68, 9; II. 27. 6; V. 6l. 2-8; 
VIIL 5.7; २. 566. 4 ). In the most express reference to riding on 
horseback ( I. 68. I7 ) the horse which is being ushered to the sacrificial 





( Continued. from the previous page ) 


was nob unknown to these people The learned priest-kings of the Indus 
Culture — and perhaps there word a couple of them in authority ab the time - 
who rode about their realm in a ohariob drawn by wild asses, and extended 
to the immigrant Aryans under Manu all possible help to setble down in their 
new home, helped them to fight off enemies (I. ]2) and saved them from 
the fury of the flooded Indus on several oooasions (the Aryan Tugra and” his 
son Bhu]yu were saved by the Aévins who went out to help them in their 
sailing ships — Pgseda I. 8. 8-5; I. )7. ]5; L 82. 5—7 ) and, besides, treated 
their sick and wounded and oarried out amasing surgical operations 
(7, 26, 0,5, 23, 24; ]7, 4, 3, I7 ) and also treated thelr barren cows and 
made bhem?^rioh with milk (I, ]2, 8; li7. 20; II8, 3), and were often 
invited by their grateful Aryan admirers to their Soma drinking sessions as 
honoured guests ( VIIL 74), were no doubt elevated into twin gods 
Afvins some centuries later when the two oultures merged gradually and 
the 0760 Bgvedic hymns were sung. In the Oarala Samhitd we read -of 
the tradition that Brahmi taught Daksa the sofence of medicine and the 
latter taught it to the Afvins The latter in turn taught the solenoe to 
Indra, the personification of Aryan manhood, who imparted ib to his people. 
Thie tradition also agrees well with our hypothesis that the first Aryans 
&oquired thelr medical knowledge from the Aévins, the, deifled priest- 
rulers of the Indus Valley. As the Aryans did nob know how ihe Advins 
derived their medical knowledge, they naturally attributed ibin their hymns 
to mythical gods, Brahm& and Dakea. 


When, a millennium or more Taber, in a reverse migration groups of 
Indian Aryans left northwestern India towards the west they took with them 
the tradition of the Aávin-Nisabyss as well as the knowledge of ohariotry 
and the breeding and training of horses developed here. Those people 
were the progenitors of people like the Kassites, Hittites and Mitannus . 
who are well-known in the history of ancient Middle East inthe first half 
of the second millennium B. O. 

Incidentally, ib is easier bo understand in this way the sudden 
appearance in the Middle East of Hittites and others with their knowledge of 
equestrian arts, Banskritio tongue and near-Vedio rituals and deities and laws 
strangely reminiscent of Manu’s edicts than by the hypothesis of their 
supposed descenb from an undeveloped barbario northern homeland, 
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altar is addresed thus: ‘If anyone, seated on your back, has distressed 
theo with his heel or with his whip in order to goad you excessively, I 
dispel all these agonies of thine with my prayer as also with the obla- 
tion ladle in the sacrifice.’ In later two stanzas (20, 2]) the saorificer 
chants: ‘May not the dear soul be distressed as thou departest and 
may not knife remain long in thy body. Let not thy immolator in his 
haste miss the joints and mangle thy limbs clamsily and unduly.. No, 
thou dost not die here; thou art not injured; by easy paths thou goest 
unto the devas. The bay steeds of Indra are thy fellows; and the 
charger is now yoked to the pola with the ass ( of the Adwins )'. These 
two stanzas emphasize two facts: firstly that the horse had by this 
time attained such a supreme position in secular life that in the reli- 
gious sphere also it was a fit offering for the gods, and secondly, that 
the ass, which had inspired the Aryans with the original ides of using 
the horse also for the chariot, had also been elevated to the pantheon of 
divine. animals. Most probably these -passages belong to the earliest 
period of the growth of the Rgveda and were composed shortly after the 
horse had been successfully domesticated, possibly during the 27th-28th 
esntury B. 0.7 
There seems to have been a second but briefer period of infatua- 
tion with the horse a couple of centuries later in the history of the 
Aiksvükava dynasty. There were two kings (three, according to 
BHARGAYVA’S list ) with names ending in ‘aéva’.* They are: 
24. Praad&áva ( Trasadasva, according to BHARGAVA, and 80th in 
the dynasty ) 


25. Heryaéva IL (8lstin BHARGAVA'S list ) 


Rohidaáva ( given in BHARGAYVA'S list as the 88rd but omitted 
in PATHAE'8 list ) ‘ 





32 Towards the close of the Vedic period both the Asuras and the ass fell 
from grace in the literature -of the day. In the latter part of the 
Rgveda the Asuras are referred to in very derogatory terme, At thesame 
time the ass also became in the Dharma BSütras the embodiment of ridi- 
oule, For example, the Brihmana student who ie unohaste has to make 
an oexplatory offering of an ass to bhe goddess NirrtL His portion of the 
offering is out from the penis of the ass and he has to go about clad 
in the akin of the victim duly proclaiming his sin to all those from 
whom he begs. A husband who sins against his wife has bo woaran asas 
skin and go about begging to explabe his sin. A strange finale, indeed, to 
the highly respected Asuras and the honoured steed of the Afyins of the 
earlier Vedio berta | (A. B. Kurta, The Religion and Philosophy of the 
Vedas and Upanishads, Pt, I, 924, 268 ). 

? P,L,BHARGAVA, India in tha Vedic Age, णि), pp. 02-65, 
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This period saw perhaps some further distinct achievement in the 
equestrian arts. It could have been a further improvement in the 
construction of the chariot such as, 889, the introduction of 8 light 
vehicle with spoked wheels in place of the cumbersome and heavier solid- 
wheeled chariot in use hitherto. It could have also been an improve- 
ment in the breeding system or the appearance of an outstanding breed 
in the stables of the king. 


In much of the literature concerning the domestication of the 
horse and its employment for drawing vehicles we read that horse- 
drawn chariots were first introduced into ancient Middle East towards 
the beginning of the second millennium B.C. by the Hittites from the 
northern regions between the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea where the 
horse was native. The construction of chariots needs an advanced 
level of technology which could not have existed among the nomadic 
people of these regions at that period in history. Further we have also 
seen above that there is clear evidence in our ancient literature for the 
much earlier introduction of the horse into northwestern India and for 
its domestication and employment to draw chariots, the methods of 
whose construction were also evolved here. With this understanding of 
the evolution of horse chariotry in India we can agree with those 
scholars who are of the opinion that the Hittites (Khattites, Ksatriyas ) 
and Mitannu people were Aryan emigrants from India who went west- 
wards and took with them their knowledge of the equestrian arts deve- 
loped in the northwestern areas to their new home in the Middle Kast. 
The close similarity of Hittite social order and rituals to those which 
obtained in ancient India of that period oan slso be explained if we 
acoept this view.’ 


7 In weetern Asia the military importance of the chariot was greatly 
developed in the 9nd millennium by peoples with Aryan oonneobiona, It 
was probably in northern India that military demands led bo the intro- 
duotion of the light spoked wheel and the streamlined semicircular chassis 
with hind axle. Chariots of this bype were introduced to Mesopotamia 
and Syria by Kassites and Mitanni and into Egypt in the व्रण dynasty 
by the Hyksos norbheners, ... ( Bucyslopacdia Britannica, I987, under 
€ Chariot ? ). ` 

2 Leonard WooLLEY, ibid., pp. 389, 405. 75. WooLLEY has discussed this 
question bub doss nob agree that these people emigrated from Indis, 


KARTTIKEYA (SKANDA ) 
IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE, __ 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE MAHABHARATA: 
FROM A FOLK SPIRIT TO THE.CHIEF WAR-GOD 
By i 
V. M. BEDEKAR 


Ká&rttikeys (K) or Skanda (SK) does not appear as a godhead in 
Vedio leterature. As a god, though a minor one, he makes his first 
appearance in the post-Vedic Hindu pantheon. The story of his birth 
and career ( his parentage from Siva and Parvati, the part played by 
Agni and Krttikas in fostering him, his being cast away among a clump 
of reeds, his subsequent growth into childhood and youth, his installa- 
tion as the generalissimo of the gods’ army and his vanquishing of 
Taraküsura, his vehicle, a peacock ) as narrated in the works of Kālidāsa 
( KumGrasambhava, cantos 9-l7, and Meghadüia l. 44-46 ) may ‘be 
considered as more or leas the norm of the accounts, also appearing in the 
Ramayana (Cr. ed, l. 85-36) and Pur&nic and Classical Sanskrit 
literature.” A string of his epithets in the Amarakoga* enshrines the 





उ The reference to Bkanda ooours in following passage of the Ohdadogyopanipad 
7. 26, 2: 
erat सत्तझुद्धिः wagal हुवा स्मृतिः स्मासिकम्मे सर्व्रन्धीनां विश्रमोक्षः तस्मै 
सृदितकवायाय तमसस्पार॑ दशैयति भगवाम्‌ सनत्कुमारस्तं स्कन्द इस्माचक्लते ॥ 

Here the great sage Sanatkumira whom Niürada has approached for 
knowledge of the highest self, is called Skands, R,E. Humu [' The thirteen 
Principal Upaniseds’ (translated into English), ( Oxford University Press, 
second editon 93], p. 262) gives the following note on Bkanda : “ meaning, 
ebymologioally, ‘The Leeper [over]’. Perhaps ... the teacher of the 
Upanigd doctrine which overcomes ‘darkness’ is compared to — indeed, is 
identified with — Nkanda, god of war in later Hinduism...” — Bub this 
identifloation of Skanda by Huma is hardly convincing. 


Bee ‘ Bkands inthe Purinas and Olassioal literature’ by P. K. AGRAWALA, 
t Pur&na ' VIII l ( January 988 ) 


` क्लार्शिकेयों महासेनः शरजन्मा वडाननः। 

षार्बतीनन्दनः स्कन्दः सेनानीरभिमूर्गहः | 

बाहुळेयः सारकानेत्‌ rare: शिसखिवाइनः | 

वाण्मासुरः शक्तिषरः कुमारः क्रौद्धदारणः | 4०४००४० . 39-40, 
Of these epithote, बाहुेय is nob of frequent ooourrenoe, क्षीरस्वामिन्‌, the oom- 
mentator, explains ib as follows: ‘PARI बहुळाख्यानाम्‌ aye’. According 
to Print (iv. 3.33 ), बहुँक is one who is born under “the ( Pleiades) कुन्तिकाः, 
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several aspects and characteristics of the normal pattern of his birth 
and career. The story, as if is indicated in these works, may be said 
to present a more or less uniform picture of K. as a deity, completely 
assimilated to, and rendered homogeneous with, the gods of the Vedio 
theogony, who were later carried over into the Hindu pantheon. 


The stories of K, as told in the Mahābhārata (Mb), make. how- 
ever, in their overall tenor, quite a different impression. They do not 
appear to present a uniform, homogeneous personality of K; they 
present him as surrounded with many grotesque elements which appear 
inconsonant with the Vedic conception of & god. The study of the 
stories of K in the Mb. makes an irresistible impression of a theistic 
syncretism at work, according to which K, originally an un-Aryan or 
un-Vedic folk-spirit, is admitted and assimilated into the Vedic-cum- 
Hinduistic fold. In the present article, an attempt is made to present 
the different stories of K appearing in the Mb in an analytical manner, 
so a8 to highlight the different elements which have entered into the 
composite personality of K. Such an analytical presentation, it is 
hoped, will serve to facilitate the subsequent separation of those parti- 
cular elements in the personality of K, which do not appear to fit in 
with the Vedie conceptions, and to support the conclusion adumbrated 
in the concluding part of this article that K is a product of theistic 
syncretism 


The connected stories containing a fairly detailed description of 
the birth and career of K. occur in the following parts of the Mb. 


(i) Aranyakaparvan ( Mb. IIL Chapters 28-28] ) 
(ii) Salyaparvan - ( Mb. IX. Chapters 48-48 ) 
(iii) AnuéAsanaparvan ( Mb. XIII. Chapters 88-84 and 86) 


The versions of these three stories are summarised below in 
an anatylical manner so as to point out the characteristio features in the 
personality of K. There are algo found other stray references to K and a 
few details connected with him in other parts of the Mb. These references 
are also taken into consideration and utilized in relevant places, 80 as to 
make the acconnt of the characteristics of K occurring in the Mb. as 
complete as possible. The stories of K occurring in the parts of the Mb. 
referred to above can again be classified into two groups: (३) In the 











i The references to the Mb, unless otherwise specifically mentioned, are to the 
oribioal edition of the Makddhdraia, published by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Researoh Instibute, Poona, 
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story told in the Aranyaka ( Mb. III. 2I8-22]), K is mainly described 
88 the son of Agni, the Fire-God. (II) In the stories told in the Salya 
( Mb. IX. 48-45) and the Anuéüsana ( Mb. XIII. 88-84 and 86), K is 
described as the son of Rudra.— Such a grouping will help to highlight 
the fact that the story of K, as the son of Agni, impresses a8 & striking 
departure from the norm represented by the second group which 
describes K as the son of Rudra. 


I K iheson of Agni ( Aranyaka — Mb. IIT. 8/8--887 ) 


.  Inthesix chapters preceding Mb. IIL 28-22], the various progeny 
descended from Agni is described and the birth of K is presented in this 
particular context as the progeny of Agni! The name of the god in the 
Aranayakaparvan story is Skanda (SK) i. e. born from the emission of 
the seminal fluid of Agni. The Krttikis, from whom the name Kartti- 
keys ( K ) is derived, are not shown in this story to have directly played 
much part in the birth and the upbringing of SK, except for one casual 
reference in one solitary place (III. 28. 27). In fact, throughout the 
nine chapters ( 2l8-22l ), in which the story of SK is told, the name 
Karttikeya ocours only once ( III. 26.6).-- Krttikasuta ( IIL 22. 95 ) 
and Krttikapntra ( IIL 22]. Tl ) — each of these two names also occurs 
only once, | 


(i) Agni in passionate love with the wives of the Seven Divine 

Sages ( Saptargis) : 

The sages headed by Vasistha performed a sacrifice and offered 
oblatioas to the gods. In order to carry the oblations to the gods, they 
invoked Agni. Agni, who had long disappeared and was with the Sun, 
arrived at the sacrifice on the invocation of the sages and carried the 
oblations to the gods. While returning from the sacrifice, Agni, on his 
way back, saw, in the hermitages of the sages, their wives bathing. 
Seeing their semi-naked bodies as beautiful as‘ golden altars’, Agni 
was seized with passion for them. Taking his place on the household 
altar, he kept on looking at them voluptuously. Conscious of such 
voluptuous sinful thoughts towards the wives of the sages, Agni felt 
guilty and retired into the forest. 


Svaha, the daughter of Daksa, who was already in love with 
Agni, noticed the adulterous passion which had gripped Agni and ' 
thought of gratifying it by herself impersonating each of the wives of the 
divine Sages. First she impersonated as Siva, the wife of Angiras ( one 


Prec pc" RM V UN PEDE 





} Mb. TH, 28.7, 
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of the seven sages ) and approached Agni offering herself for his sexual 
gratification. Then Sv&h& successively impersonated the remaining five 
wives of the five divine sages, excluding the seventh one, namely, Arun- 
dhati who was so pure that Svghg could not dare impersonate her. 
During these six intercourses with Agni, Sv&h& each time collected the 
the semen and put it six times into a golden pitcher ( Kunga ) on the top 
of the Sveta mountain which was covered with reeds ( jarastamba ). 


The divine sages, little knowing the part which Sv&h& had played 
in the affair, suspected the fidelity of their wives and forsook them. 
Viév&mitra, who knew the truth, tried to convince the sages of the 
fidelity of their wives but the sages, afraid of publie obloquy, did not 
immediately reconcile themselves to the situation. They did not change 
their resolution of deserting their wives. The innocent six wives of the 
divine sages had at last to implore SK for saving them from the un- 
deserved obloquy.! Vidvamitra performed the rites, which emphasised 
the characteristics of 8K: the glory of SK, the cock as his toy, the 
divine Sakti (javelin) as his weapon, the hosts from the popalace 
belonging to all classes of society as his followers. Vidévimitra became 
the favourite of K.? 


(ii) The birth of SK and his growth: 


The seminal fluid of Agni which Svahs had collected six’times 
and deposited in & golden pitcher begot a child who was called on the 
first day Skanda. On the second and third days this child grew into 
Kumara, a child with six heads, twelve ears, twelve eyes and twelve 
‘arms. On the fourth day, he developed a body with all limbs fully 
formed and he was called Guha. On the fifth day, Skanda performed 





| सप्तार्पिपल्यः vated: ... कऋषिमिः संपरित्यक्ताः । ` 


ब्ुठमागम्य चोचुस्सं देवसेनापतिं wa । i 
वर्य पुत्र परित्यक्ता मर्वैमिदेंषसंमिवैः । 
अकारणाद्गुषा पात पुण्यस्थानात्परिष्युताः d 
अस्माभिः किक जासस्त्वमिति केनाप्युदाइतस्‌ | 
असत्यमेतत्संश्रुत्व तस्माचखातुमईसि ॥ 
— Mb. णा. 29. -4 


धडूजक्त्रस्थ तु माहात्म्यं कुकूकुटस्य च साघनम्‌ | 
wear देम्याः साधनं च तथा पारिवतामापे |i 
विश्रामित्रश्रकारेतत्‌ कमे छोकहिताय वै । 


तस्मात क्षिः कुमारस्य विश्वामित्रोऽमवव्‌ प्रियः ॥ 
— Mb, IO. १5, 0 . 
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many exploits. On the sixth day (Sasthi) (— see foot-note on Sasthi 
on page 56 —) he achieved his highest glory, by winning victory in a 
dreadful] war against the demons.) 


Agni assumed the head of a goat and played with his child SK. 
as if amusing him? with toys. 


(ii) Indra’s fight with, and eventual surrender to, SK : 


The gods, dreading the formidable prowess of SK., asked Indra 
to kill him, lest he might usurp the sovereignty of Indra. Indra, 
quailing before the might of SK, attacked him with his thunderbolt. 
But the stroke of the thunderbolt, instead of killing SK., multiplied 
his prowess, producing another formidable person called Visākha 
from his (SK’s) body. Eventually, Indra folded his hands and, 
surrendered to him.* 


The sages and Indra himself requested SK to become Indra — 
the sovereign of the gods. But SK. declined that position and instead 
accepted to work as the General or the Chief of the army of the gods 
under Indra's suzerainty. Accordingly, Indra made him the chief 
of the gode’ army, marrying him with Devasen& — the personification 
of the army of the gods. SK was ceremonially installed as the lord 
of Devasen& and his marriage with Devasen& was duly celebrated. 
It was divinely ordained that the husband of Devasen& was to be one 


L Se: स्कन्दः WES. पञ्जमीम्‌॥। 87 
— Mb, IL. ॥६ 
इत्येतद्विविषाकारं ct get vasta | 
तत्र ga महाषोर॑ इतत went जनाषिप ॥ 4 
— Mb. OL 2 
मीजुष्टः पञ्जमां स्कन्दस्तस्माञ्छ्ीपञ्जमी स्मृता | 
षष्ठयां कूलाथोऽसूधरमात्तस्मात्‌ पड़ी महातिथिः ॥ £? 
— Mb, UIT. 9 ५-28 
» अपिमूत्वा मैगमेयदछागवक्त्रों बहुप्रखः। : 
श्मबामास सैरूस्थ बाळं क्रीडनकैरिव t 
— Mb, YII. 25, 23 
४ बिनिचांसुमहासेनमिन्तस्तूर्णतर॑ ययो । 
... ततः स्कन्दे TT एक्रो$म्यबास्‌जत्‌ | 
TW संनातः पुरुषो$्परः । 
बगदऊविशनास्चाती विश्ञाखस्वेन सो$मवद i 
त॑ नातमपरू qEWD काळानकसमश्रातिम्‌। 
मयादिन्द्रस्ततः eat प्राथलिः शरणं गतः ॥ 
— Mb, TIL 98, 8 
]8 [Annals B. O. R L] 
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who was born from Agni, Agni combining in himself the two other 
luminaries Soma and Sürya (the moon and the sun). SK, being born 
from the seed of Agni, fulfilled in himself that divine decree and became 
the husband of Devaseng.? i 


(iv) (a)SK’s parentage atiributed to Rudra, through the 
i idenisficaiton or equation of Agni and Rudra: 


In the present Mb Aranyaka story, SK is not described as 
directly descended from Rudra as in the classical story, but his 
parentage i8 attributed to Rudra, through Agni’s equation with Rudra. 
SK is said to be the son of Rudra, because Agni is also called Rudra. 
The semen which Rudra, i. e. Agni discharged was deposited by the 
Krttikas on the Sveta mountain.’ Ibis also said that Rudra entered 
into and identified himself with Agni and SK was born out of the six 
deposits of semen caused by Agni’s contact with six women whom 
Sv&hé had impersonated.” It is remarked in another place that 
Rudra entered into Agni and Uma entered into Sv&hà, thus both 
Rudra and Um& becoming indirectly the parents of SK through their 
such identification with Agni and Sv&hà respeotively.* 


2 Mb, ITI. 28,5—48, 
Bee also 


सोमस्य षहिसर्यांम्यामद्‌ सुतोऽमं समागमः | 
अनयेचं सुतं सोमः सोऽस्याः देग्याः पतिर्सवेत्‌॥ 
भश्निग्रेतेगुगेजुक्तः स्वैरध्रिख देवता | 
एष चेत्‌ खनयेद्‌ गर्ग सोऽस्या देव्याः पतिभवेद्‌ ॥ 
_ L- आह. OL 23. 89-83 
ax«fü fier: प्राहुः दवसनुस्स वस्तु wd 
रुद्रेण GEE Teu पर्वतो$मवत्‌ । 
पावकस्मेन्ट्रियं A कारिकासिः कृर्त नगे ॥ 
प .. , — Mb, या. 98, 27 * 
अनुप्रविध्य रुट्रेण ane जातो wd शिशुः । 
तत्र जातस्ततः स्कन्दः रुद्रसू नुस्ततो5्मवद्‌ U 
रुद्रस्य TE स्वाहामाः षण्णां खीणां च ठेजसा d 
खातः स्कन्दः GBT र्द्सूनुस्ततोऽमवद्‌ ॥ 
— Mb, III. 28, 99-30 
रुट्रेणार्धि समाविश्य स्वाशामाविषय चोमया । 
हितार्थं सर्वछोकानां खातस्त्वमपरामितः ü 
उमायोन्यां च रुद्रेण शुक्र सिक्तं मदात्मना । 
आस्ते गिरौ निपतितम्‌ -॥ 


e 


— Mb. IXI. 220, 9-I0 
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(b) Rudra's prominent role in the glorification of 
SE's prowess 


Rudra, as one of the prominent gods, approached SK himself, 
tied & garland of gold around his neck! and thus paid him respectful 
homage. When SK was installed as the General of the gods’ army, 
‘Rudra or Hara himself took a prominent part in that celebration by 
leading a procession of the goda.* SK himself joined the procession 
held in his honour and was asked by Rudra or Mahadeva to be in 
direct special command of the seventh contingent of the army consi- 
sting of Maruts.® In a flerce battle, which raged between the gods and 
demons, ७ chief of the demons named Mahiss put the gods to rout and 
attacked Rudra himself. Rudra himself, however, did not desire to kill 
Mahisa but left that task to SK. SK, as soon as he was remembered by 
Rudra, arrived on the spot and out off the head of Mahisa with his 
Sakti weapon. Indra glorified his achievement and Rudra called upon 
the gods to honour BK as much as they honoured him ( Rudra ).* 

(v) The arma and aoooutrements of SK: 

A bow was offered to SK by Rudra. With that bow in hand, SK 
made a great roaring sound which frightened the two elephants Citra and 
Airivata, He seized the two elephants in his two hands. In another of 
hia hands, he seized a Sakti (spear) with which he split the peak of the 
Éveta Giri (Himalaya). In another hand of his, he took a big cook and 
shouted forth loudly, playing with the cock, as witha toy.” With the 





० Mb, IIL 3I8. 25-86. 
% qantPreat भगषान्‌ सैनापक्लेन पावकिः । 


तवा संप्रस्थितः भीमान्‌ yet मडवट इरः ॥ 
Then follws a deeoription of this prooeseion led by Hara, in which Kubera 


Bakra and other divine hosts join, — see Mb. LIT, 22. I-28, 
४ mattered मशादेसो TELA: | - 


सप्तमं मारतरकन्बं रक्ष निसमतन्द्रितः ॥ 
— Mb. OL. 92.28 


& नहशबुयदा स्कन्दः प्रयासश्च महेश्ररम्‌ । 
अानषीन्मशासेनं परिष्वन्य पुरंदरः t 
अझव्तवरः स्कन्द स्त्मयायं महिषो इतः | 
are प्रथमं देव ward कर्म सविष्याति | 
महासेनेत्यवसुबत्वा frye: सह देवतैः । 


उक्ताश्च देवा रुद्रेण स्कन्द TTS मामिव ॥ 
— Afb, IL 299, 78 


४ अपरेणाप्निदायादस्ताअधूड gaT सः | 
महाकायमुपकश्षिष्ट कुक्कुर्ट बछिनां वरम्‌ । 
गृहीत्वा व्यनदद भीमं चिक्रीड च महावळः ।। 


arent युजाम्यामाकारां बहुशो निजघान सः । . 
KIM qm Mb, TIL, 2i4 20 ff, 
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other two of his hands, he took aconch and blew it powerfully. He 
stretched forth the remaining two hands and beat the air. He stretched 
his bow and split, and made a hole into, the mountain Kraufiea, the 
son or the offshoot of Himavat. That hole served as a passage for the 
swans and vultures on their flight to the Meru mountain.’ 


SK was clad in red garments. He had putona golden armour 
and golden-erested diadem. When he was installed as the general of 
. the divine army, a golden umbrella was held over him. Rudra himself 
put around his neck a garland of gold prepared by Viávakarman ( the 
‘architect of the gods ) Olad in red garments, SK shone forth full of 
splendour, like the sun in & halo of red clouds. The cock given to him 
as a gift by Agni adorned the flag of his chariot; perched aloft on the 
flag, the cock looked like the blood-red fire of death. The two tinkling 
bells called ‘ Vaijayantyau ' which adorned Airávata ( the elephant of 
Indra ), were given by Indra as gifts to SK. While marching against 
the demon Mahisa, 8K, with his face all red, had put on red garments 
and & golden armour and was adorned with red garlands. He struck 
the demon Mahisa with his flaming javelin (Sakti) and out off his 
head.! Í 

(vi) The wife of SK: . 

Devasená ( the personification of the army of the gods ) was given 


away in marriage to SK by Indra. The other names, by which Sk'g 
wife is known, are Sasthi, Sinivali and Kuhü.* 





? ( षनुर्विक्ृष्य ) — बिभेद स शरैः te miM हिमवतः ge: à 


तेन Carat गृश्राश्च मेरे गच्छन्ति पर्वेसम्‌ ॥ 
— Mb, III. 24. 2-8 


4 अरजे वाससी रक्ते वसानः पावकात्मजः । ` 

माति दीपतबपुः श्रीमान्‌ रक्ताआस्यामिबाँज्ुमान्‌ ॥ 

कुक्कुटश्चाधिना दत्तस्तस्य REPT: | : 

रथे समुब्छितों माते nenia steer ॥ a 

— Mb, ILL 98, 23 ff. 

होहिताम्बरसंवीसो छोहितस्रग्विभूषणः | ; 

छोहितास्यो महाबाहुदिरण्यकवचः प्रमुः ॥ > 

'स चापि तां प्रस्वकितां महिषस्य विदारिणीम्‌। 

gars wi राजेन्द्र महासेनो मशाबरः N 

सा मुक्ताम्यइन*्छक्तिमंडिवस्य शिरो महत्‌ i 

पपात fae शिरासे महिवस्त्य्कऔीवितः ti 

— Mb. OL 22], 63-68 M 

3 of स्कन्तस्य aed देवसेनां Agger 

wet यां जाझणाः प्राहुरक्मीमाझां gena ॥ 

सिनीबाळीं ae घेव earam, ॥ 

है — Mb, OL 2]8-47 ff, 
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(vii) The progeny of SK: 

Strack by the thunderbolt of Indra, SK produced the following 
spirits: ( ) Visá&kha who looked like deadly Fire. — ( Vis&kha appears, 
as one of the synonyms of K in the Amarakoáa.)— (2) Some young spirits, 
which emanated from Vis&kha and therefore claimed Vid&kha as their 
father. These young spirits consisted of male and female spirits 
( Kum&rak&h and Kanyüh) and were malevolent; they carried off the 
infants that were born and even those that were in the womb. (8) 
Bhadraá&kha was another spirit produced by SK. Through this Bhadra- 
4akhs, SK discharged his Sakti ( spear ).! 


(viii) SK's followers: ihe people of all classes of sootety : 

The people of all classes (and complexions ) from society took 
refuge in god SK, as his followers and they were called his partgadah, 
the powerful members of his assembly or retinue.’ 

(ix) SK and the Mother-Goddesses : T 


The Mother-Goddesses of the populace (lokasya mdtarah ), 
realising the invincible prowess of SK, sought his shelter and requested 
him to accept them as his mothers. Mah&sena SK duly honoured the 

५ वजप्रहारात्स्कन्दस्य संजातः पुस्षोष्परः | 
युवा काग्रनसंनाइः शक्तिषृगिदग्वकुण्डळः । 
यदआबिशनार्बतो विक्ठासस्सेन सो$मवत्‌ ॥ 
तं नातमपरे वृह्ञा काळानऊसमदतिम्‌ । 
मयादिन्क्रस्ततः स्कन्दं प्रा्किः शरणं गतः ॥ 
— Mob, I 96, 3-I4 
वजप्रहारात्स्कन्दस्य जहुस्तत्र कुमारकाः । 
ये इरन्ति शिक्षुशआतान्‌ etn दारुणाः tt 
वजमदारात SUA नशिरेष्स्य महाबछाः । 
कुमाराश्च बिशाखं d पितृत्वे समकस्पयनू n 
मातृषां प्रेक्षतीनां च मदशासत्र कोशकः । 
ततः कुमारांपितर स्कन्दमाहुचंना सुवि ॥ 
— Mb, पा. 27. 4 
कुमाराश्च कुमायैश्व ये प्रोक्तान्स्कन्द्संमवाः | 
तेऽपि råga: सर्व कौरव्म सुमहाप्रहाः d 
तासामेव कुमारीणां पतयस्ते प्रकीर्तिताः i 
अज्ञायमाना गृइन्ति बाककान्‌ रौद्रकमिंणः १ 
— Mb, III, 28. 80-8 
शाक्तिं येनासजदिव्यां surge शति स्म इ ॥ 
— Mb, IL 27.3 
» ये तु d dier देव नानावर्णाखदा wart 


तानप्माहु' पारिषदाम्‌ ब्राह्मणाम्‌ सुमहावरूाण्‌ ॥ 
३% — Mb, ITILS3I4 20 
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host of the mother-goddesses. One of the mother-goddesses named 
Krodhasamudbhava (one who was born from and brought up by Anger) 
took a spear in her hand and stood near SK to protect him like her own 
son, Another mother-goddess, a cruel blood-sucking daughter of a 
country which was situated near the Lohita sea, embraced Mahüaens 
SK and stood near him to protect him as her son.! | 


The mother-goddesses requested SK to do them a favour: “ Let 
us be revered by the people, as the. best mothers ( mother-goddesses ) ” 
SK acceded to their request and made some of them benevolent and 
others malevolent. Then, those seven mother-goddesses named Käki 
Halims, Rudra, Brhali, Arys, Palala, and Mitra (— of these, Áry& and 
Mitrā were probably benevolent goddesses and the rest were 
malevolent - ), adopted SK as their son and approached him.’ Another 
mother-goddess named VinatA requested SK to adopt her as his mother 
and SK acceded to her request. The malevolent mother-goddesses 
besought SK to allow them to possess human beings and trouble them. 
SK conceded their request by allowing them to possess and attack 


- > (लोकस्य मातरः ) समप्रातिगर्छ cg विषण्णवदनास्तु ताः । 

अशक्योऽयं Prats तमेव शरणं ug 
रूचुश्रापि त्वमस्माकं पुश्रोऽस्माभि्भुरतं जगत्‌" 
अभिनन्दस्व नः सर्वौः प्रस्नुताः wetter: ü 
ताः संपूर्य महासेनः कामांश्रासां प्रदाय सः। 
सवासां बा तु माठुणां नारी ्रोषसमुइ्भवाः। 
धात्री सा पुत्रवत्स्कन्द॑ झूळइस्तास्यरक्षत ॥. -- 
फोहितस्बोदधेः कन्या क्रूरा छोहितमोजना । : 
परिष्वश्य मशासेनं पुत्रबत्‌ पर्यरक्षत ॥ 

— Mb, ILL 3I5, 6-22 

3 (मातरः ag: + मवेम सर्वेकोकस्य बयं मातर उत्तमाः । 
प्रसादात्तव पूस्याश्व प्रिममेंतलुरुष्व नः ॥ 
सोऽब्रवीत्‌ बाहमित्येवं मविष्यध्व॑ quier | 
अशिवाश्च सिवाश्रेव पुनः पुनर्दारथीः॥ 77 
ततः SHR पुत्रत्वे स्कन्दं मातुगणोऽगमत्‌॥ ` 
काकी घ wear चैव रुद्राथ बहरी तथा । z 
«rat पळाळा वे मित्रा सप्तैताः शिञ्चुमातरः ॥ 
— Mb, पा, शाप, 7-9 
8 विनता चाजबीत्स्फन्द मम त्व॑ पिण्डदः तुतः । | 

इच्छामे नित्बमेवाई त्वया पुत्र सहासितुस्‌ ४ 
( स्कन्द उवाच ) - Garey नमस्तेऽस्सु पुश्र॒स्नेहात्म शाधि मास्‌ । 


स्लुवया speraret वै देवि वत्स्यासे निसदा ॥ 
.— Mb. HL 29, 3-8 
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persons of youthfal age with physical and mental illnesses and added 
that he would cooperate with them in their work with a fierce aspect of 
his own self? 


The Seven Mother-goddesses gave birth to seven sons; one named 
Sisu among them was the most ferocious of all. , Through the favour of 
SK, the seven mothers also gave birth to the eighth son named the 
dreadful Lohitāäksa. Along with these eight heroic spirits, born of the 
mother-goddesses, there was the ninth spirit which had the face of a 


goat.’ 
(x) SK and his hosts of demoniac spirite : 


There are many male and female demonaic spirits which work 
under the behest of SK. All these spirits are malevolent. Some of 
them kill infante and children in the womb. They prowl around the 
apartment of a lady-in-confinement for ten nights, menacing both the 
mother and the child. There is one female spirit named Vinat& 
who hag, at her command, the male damon named Sakuni. This Sakuni 
mounts the back of the mother cow and eats up children. There are 
other female spirits named Pūtanā, Diti (the mother of the Daityas ), 
Saremé (the queen of dogs), who are all fond of feeding on children’s 
flesh. Another female spirit named Aditi or Revati has at her command 


—M————————— 








५ (मातर ऊचुः) - प्रजास्माकक इताः ताः प्रयक्छ नः । 

( स्कन्दः उवाच ) ~ याषत्मोडस सर्वाणि भवन्ति तरुणाः प्रजाः a 

marae मनुष्याणां तावद्ूपैः Tee u 

झह च यः प्रदास्यामे रोद्रमात्मानममम्ययस्‌ । 

परम तेन सहिताः get वत्स्यथ पूिताः ॥ 

— Mb, IIL 99, ॥ & 22-93 

2 एतासां पीय॑संपन्चः सिन्लुनांसासिदारुणः i 

स्कन्दप्रसाद अः पुत्रो कोहिता्चो भर्यकरः ॥ 

एव घीराष्टरकः प्रोक्तः स्कन्दमासुगणोङ्गवः । 

छागवक्त्रेण सहितो नवकः परिकस्प्यते ॥ 

~ — Mb. णा, शा. र्‍या 


क के ^ 


above, 


* ये व मावृगणाः प्रोक्ताः gerade ये oer! 
सर्वे स्कन्दप्रह्य नाम शैया नित्य झरीरीमेः ॥ 
f — Mb, IL 29, 42 
« इसे त्वष्टादशान्ये वै प्रशा मांसमधुप्रिषाः | 


fcrc तिष्ठन्ति qad सूतिकारुहे ॥ 
— Mb, TLL 29, 35 
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the demon named Raivata who also afflicts children? There is one male 
spirit directly born out of Sk's body, who attacks human beings with 
epileptic flte.! 


Some of the demoniacal spirits associated with SK live in trees 
and plants and are to be propitiated by the worship of those trees and 
plante. For instance, the female spirits Karanjanilay& and Lohit&yani 
indwell the trees Karafija and Kadamba respectively and are to be 
propitiated by the worship of these trees. There are also other ghoulish 
female spirits named Vrddhikáh indwelling trees, who are to be propi- 
tiated for the sake of progeny 


Boys and girls up to the age of sixteen are liable to bo possessed 
and afflicted by the demoniacal spirits of SK. In order to ward off their 
attacks, they are to be appeased by undergoing holy baths, fumigations- 


< विनता छ महारौद्रा mdr शक्षुनिप्रहः । 

, पूतर्ना राक्षसी प्राष्ठुः तै विद्यात्पूतनाग्इम्‌ il 
पिशाची दारुणाकारा कथ्यते शीसपूतना । 
mat सा मानुषीणां तु करते घोरदर्शना ॥ 
oft tadt प्राहुग्रेहस्तस्यास्तु रैवतः । 
सोऽपि बाकान्‌ frr, धोरो बाधते वे महाप्रहः ॥ 
दैसानां या दितिमाँता तामाहु्युसमण्डिकास्‌ | 
जत्यर्थ हिशुमासेन संप्रदृष्टा वुरासदा ॥ 
गया माता तु या प्रा: कभ्यसे gan । 
शकुनिस्तामबार्झ ay gen fw सुषि ॥ 
सरमा नाम या माता wat देवी जनाविप । 


सापि गर्मान्समादक्ते मानुषीणा सदैव fen 
— Mb, IIL 39, 26-33 


3 ततः शरीरात्स्कन्द्स्य पुरुषः काऋनप्रमः। 

भोकुं प्रजाः स natat निष्पपात महागकः u 

स्कन्देन सोऽम्यनुषातो रादररूपोज्मवद्‌ S | 

स्कम्दापस्मारमिस्याहुअई तँ दिखसकमाः ॥ 

— Mb, IL 99. 94-95 ` 

४ पादपानां घ बा माता करश्षानिकया हि ur! 

करके ताँ नमस्यन्ति तमास्युत्जार्थिनो नराः॥ 84 

कोहितस्योद्बेः कन्या बाजी स्कन्दस्य या स्सृता। 


छोहितायनिरित्वेयं कदम्बे सा हि पूज्यते N 39 . 
— Mb, IIL ४9 - 


feat मानुषमांसादा बृद्धिका नाम नामतः। 
TAY आतास्ता देग्यो नमस्कार्याः प्रजाजिमिः ॥ 
'त- Mb, पा, &80,6 
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and anointings, offerings of oblations to all creatures ( Balikarmo- 
pakdra ) and especially, the performance of sacrificial rites to propitiate 
SK! 


^ 


Human beings from the age of sixteen up to the age of seventy are 
liable to be afflicted by mental disorders, due to being possessed by 
Devagraha, Pitrgraha, Siddhagraha, Rákgaeagraha, Gdndharva- 
graha, Yaksa-graha, Patédea-graha, according as they become subject. 
to the disfavour respectively of Devas, Pitrs, Siddhas, BAksasas, ° 
Gandharvas, Yaksas and PiéAcas. The cure of these mental disorders 
lies. in the observance of the rules of righteousness laid down in the 
seriptures and righteous conduct.” 


After the age of seventy, human beings are liable to be afflicted by 
sicknesses which are as bad as those brought on by the demoniacal 
spirits.® 





2 एवमेते कुमाराणां मया.प्रोक्ता महाप्रशाः | 
याबत्‌ षोडशबरवाणि अरिवास्ते दिबास्ततः i 
तेषां प्रशमनं कार्य स्नानं ूपमथाशनम्‌ । 
बिक्मोपहारश्च स्कन्वस्येस्या विशेषतः ॥ 
— Mb, ILI. 3I9, 4]-48 
3 ad तु षोडशादर्षांचे wate प्रहा नृणाम्‌ । 
तामहं संप्रवक्ष्यामि नमस्कृत्प महेंश्वरम्‌ ॥ 
यः पश्यति नरो देवाश्ञाग्रद्या श्ग्रितोष्पि वा । 
उन्माचति स तु fast तं तु xeu विदुः 
आसीनश्च झयानश्च यः पदयति नरः पिवून्‌ । 
saree स तु figs स शेयस्तु Aare: ४ 
अवमन्यति यः सिद्धाम्‌ क्रुदाश्रापि शपन्ति बम्‌ । 
उन्माचाते स तु fer शेयः सिद्धपइस्तु सः 
(eb seq. राक्षसो SE, गान्षर्वो प्रहः , NE, 
पैशाचः oe 
qur at: प्रकुपितं fre मुझति देहिनः | 
उन्माचति स तु fist साषनं सस्य साखतः ॥ 
eer भमाष्येय घोराणां 'नापि दर्शनात | 


उन्मा्ति स तु fünt ot तस्य तु साभनम्‌ ॥ 
— Mb, IL 99, 45-54 


यावत्सप्ततिवष्ाौणि भबन्स्येते प्रहा नृणामू । 


मतः पर॑ देहिनां तु age मबेरूम्वरः ॥ i 
— Mb, III 29. 58. 
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These demoniacal spirits, however, never attack, nay, never touch 
one who is full of godly faith, is self-controlled, pure and ever alert in 
his conduct.! 


As mentioned in iv (a ) above, Rudra and Um& entered into and 
identified themselves with Agni and Sv&h& respectively and the paren- 
tage of SK was attributed to Rudra and Um through the latters' equa- 
tion with Agni and Svüh&. It is said in this passage which refers to 
this equation of Rudra with Agni, that one portion of the semen of Rudra 
fell on the mountain snd gave rise to a pair of spirits named Mifjika 
and Mifijika who are always to be propitiated by those who care for the 
well-being of children. It is also further said in this very passage 
that some other portions of Rudra’s semen fell in five places, producing 
flve multi-formed dreadful hosts of ghoulish spirits who formed the 
henchmen ( Pdrtgadah ) of SK. These five hosts of spirits are to be 
propitiated with offerings of Arka flowers by those who want to be free 
from diseases.’ — The goddesses, the mother-goddesses, the. demoniacal 
spirits associated with SK in the Aranyaka ( Mbh ) are given together 
in Append4a I (a) and (b) for easy reference. 


(xi) SK and the constellations : "d 
In an obscure passage ( Mb. III. 2]9, 8—lI ), SK is associated with 
the constellations. SK is told by Indra about the movements of some 
constellations as follows: ‘ Abhijit, the younger sister of Rohini, was 


3 अप्रकीर्णेन्द्रियं दान्तं bw नित्यमतन्द्रितम्‌ । 
आरितफं अदषानं च वर्जबन्सि सदा महाः ॥ 
न स्पृशान्ति प्रशा भष्काम्‌ नराब्‌ देवं महेश्वरम्‌ ॥ 
— Mb IIL ४9. 57-58 
१ eRe समाविश्य स्वाहामारविश्य चोमया d 
fed सर्वकोकानां बातस्त्वमपराजितः (enm ) ॥ 
उमायोन्यां च रुद्रेण शुक्रं सिक्तं मशात्मना। 
आस्ते गिरौ निपातितं मििकामिकिकं यसः॥ 
मििकामििकं चैव मिथुन रदसंमबम्‌ । 
नमस्कार्यं सदैवेह बाछानां हितामिच्छता t 
संमूतं sent तु श्चुक्रशेवमबापसद्‌। 
wf चाप्वन्यद्‌ अन्यष्धेषापतव्‌ मुवि ॥ 
ते एते विविधाकारा गणा Wer मनीविमिः। ` 
सव पारिषदा घोरा य एते पिशिताशनाः ॥ 
शर्कपुष्पैस्तु ते vw गणाः पून्या षनार्थीमिः। 


म्याबिप्रक्ञमनार्थै च तेषां पूजां समाचरेद ॥ 
— Mb, ID, 220, ४-4 
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jealous about the senior position of Rohini and left her station in the 
sky. She( Abhijit) fell from the sky. Then Brahmadeva ordained 
that the counting of lunar mansions should begin from Dhanistha instead 
of the old counting from Rohini”, On these words of Indra, the 
Krttiküs went to heaven and occupied a position there in the form ofa 
cart (Sukafa) having Fire as their deity.! — This legend may be referring 
to the change in the order of counting the lunar mansions, the priority 
of Rohini in the order being supplanted by that given to Dhsnisiha. 


The version of the story of K. or SK. in the Áranyskaparvan 
of the Mb. which is summarized above in its principal features, exhibits 
the following unusual characteristics which are not found in the 
familiar pattern of K's description as found in classical Sanskrit 
literature : 


(a) K. isthe son of Agni. He is said to be the son of Siva and 
Umi, by a detour, only indirectly, Siva and Uma having been identified 
here with Agni and Svāhā respectively. 


(b) Indra, who is a Vedic god par excellence, considers K hia 
rival, fights with him and suffering discomfiture at his hands, at last 
surrenders to him. This incident implies the original un-Vedio 
character of K and his subsequent admission into the Vedic-cum-Hindu 
pantheon. 


(c) Kis offered the generalship of the army. He is married 
to Devasená (which name might imply, by metaphor, his assuming 
command’ of the army of the gods ) . His wife Devasena is also called 


१ ow स्कन्देन बूहीति सोध्जवीद्वासवस्ततः॥ ` 
आभिनित्स्पर्थ॑माना तु रोहिण्या कन्यसी स्वसा t 
rent न्येहतां देवी तपस्सप्ठुं वनं गता ॥ 
तत्र मूढो$स्मि wi ते WS गगनाऽ्च्युत्तम्‌ | 
are त्विमँ vt स्कन्द xam सह चिन्तय d 
थनिड्डादिस्तदा काछो जझणा परिनिर्मितः । 
रोदिण्याथो5मवत्‌ पूर्स॑मेवं संख्या समाभवत्‌ः॥ 
wage तु शक्रेण त्रिदिव॑ ear गताः । 

' नक्षत्रै झकटाकारं भाति तद्वाह्िदेबसम्‌ ॥ 
, ' — Mb, IIT, 989, र्‍या 
The pasesgo is obscure, For the interpretation of this passage, see Bhdratiya 
Jyotiwmbdsira ( Marathi) by R. B. Drxsre p. l]0, 2nd edition ( Arya Bhushan 
, Press I935]), Amacis  Naksaires (Marathi) by R V, Varpya, p. 34 
( Vidyarbhi Grha 963). 
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by other names, namely, Sasthi! Sinivali,? Kuhi.* These latter 
names imply the original association of K with: the indigenous 
folk religion. i 
' (d) K, as a general, is olad in red garments. He kills the 
.demon Mahisa. TüraskAsura is not mentioned af all. o i 
(e) K’s characteristic is Sakti or spear. He also bears a 
. cock in one of his hands and plays with it as witha toy. The cook 


—Ó M OS 





५ Vide ‘ Skanda-Sag}!, a festival in Tamil India’ by Fean 0,0एछजर (‘ History of 
Religions, Ohioago, vol, 8, number 3, February 969, pp. 280 ff) ‘The writer 
makes out the following points: "Bkanda-Gast, a festival popular with many of 
Bouth India’s Tamil people and celebrated in Ootober or November, is a, re- 
enactment of the mythical six-day oareer of the god Skanda or Subrah- 
manya (more commonly known by his Tamil name Muruk&n), olimaxed by 
his conquest of the malevolent forces of the cosmos and his marriage ‘bo his 
two oonsorte, Devaseni and Valli ., (Bkanda balongs to) s cultural heritage, 
that has roots partially independent of the Sanskrit main-stream. Skanda or 

ea Subrahmanya-Muruk&n, embodying the Baivite motifs, has also been linked 
with the Vaipnavite tradition, Rasti (or Sagthl), the sixth thé of the lunar 
oyole, represente the important sixth dey of the life of the god. Sagth! was 
equated with Devasenk, Bkanda's spouse .. Bagh! was also the name of the 
malevolent goddesses who were attendants of Skanda.. ash! came to 
personify all the goddesses and forces believed to cause disease to mother 
and ohild and seemed to personify the sixth-day of the ohild's life ", 


On account of his connection with the lunar day षष्ठी, he is also called षष्ठ} 


vide “वण्मुस्ताय ANÈ महादेवाय धीमाहे TA: वहः प्रचोदयात्‌ ! ' महानारायण-छपनिषद्‌ 8. 8. 
34 Vide ' &intedit’ by B, K, Lar ( Centre for Advanced Study in Sanskrit No.l, 
I973, pp. L85 ff), The writer oonoludes that Simiwd/t (the prosiding deity 
of the 4th day of the dark half of the month) is a fertility deity assoolated 
with the moon (and with dive ) snd Vignu as their wife. Vignu has been 
asecolated with the Indo-phallio oult, 
$ Kuhd is the prosiding deity of the 4508 day of the dark half, Vide ‘Lunar 
Deities’ by B, K. Lan (-CA88 No, 2) ०4४६ (pp. I27f) which arbiole deals also 
with Anumati, the láth day of the bright-half and RAkA ( the full-moon day). 
& The make-upin the dramabio soones representing SK is presented as red: 
नाटषशाख 3. 75 Cd वख स्कन्दस्य पर्वणि।; ibid, 23. 90 रुद्राकेद्रुदिणस्कन्दास्तपनीयसमप्रमाः। 
5 Vide ‘Hine alte Gobbheit in Oeylon und Sndindien ’ by von Heinz B»ouxa* 
( Featohrifb für Hrich Frauwallner, Wien, 968) p. 35. The writer referring to 


धुश्रह्मण्य (the name of ‘apex’ in South India ) makes the following interesting 
observations ( p. 35): (translated from original German ), * The oharaoberistio 
of the godhead is the spear (vl) after which the god is oalled Pas, On 
his flag is portrayed a cook, The discovery of a oook of bronze andan tron 
spear in the prehisborio Urnenfeld of Adioeanallür leads to she conjecture 
that the oulb of this god goes baok to prehistorio times ’. 

€ ८0००८ In Vedio Literature’ by V. V. Buma, ( Bhdrattya Vidyd Vol, XXVII 
Nos, l to 4 (I967), pp. I-6 — Oook ls one of the forms in which the oorn-spirit 
is supposed to appear (J. G. Frame, ‘Golden Bough’ B,R,E, ii, 6 ). 
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also adorns his flag. This intimate association of the cook with K. 
implies his primitive milieu - the religion of the masses dominated by 
witchoraft and sorcery. 


(f) SK is said to be the leader of a retinue of followers hailing 
from all classes of society, which indicates that he was a god of the 
common populace. + 


(g) BK isthe darling of the mother-goddesses The mother- 
goddesses are mentioned to be seven. There gre three more mother- 
goddesses, added on to them. Most of these mother-goddesses are 
malevolent, which fact suggests that SK. hailed from a superstitious 
tribal milieu in which the mother-goddesses played & most prominent 
role. 


. (h) SKis surroanded by a host of demoniacal spirits, both 
male and female, who are malevolent and who afflict men and women of 
all ages. This fact, again, corroborates the superstitious tribal milien 
from which SK hails. 


It may be pointed out, by way of a general remark, that the 
only points on which SK's depiction in the Aranyakaparvan agrees 
with the typical delineation of SK in classical Sanskrit literature are 
as follows: (i) SK's generalship of the army of the gods and the 
vanquishing of the demon (Mahiga, not Türska) by him. (ii) The 
cleaving of the Kraufica mountain by him. (iii) The seminal fluid 
which led to his birth and growth into a foetus which lay in a clump of 
reeds ( Sarastamba ). 


II K as ihe son of Rudra: 


The story of K as the son of Rudra, as already mentioned before, 
appears in two places in the Mb: (A) in the Salyaparvan ( IX. 
chapters 48-45 ) and ( B) in the Anugdsana ( XIII. chapters 88-84 and 
86) We shall deal with the development of K'a story, asit is repectively 
told in these two parvans. First, we shall deal with the characteristic 
features of K as they appear in A ( Salyaparvan ) 


(A ) The story of K, here also called Kum&ra and Skanda, as the 
son of Rudra, appears in the Salyaparvan ( IX. 48-45 ) in the following 
context: The places which Balarama visited, during his pilgrimage to 
holy places ( Ztrthaydird ), are being described. Balarama visited the 
holy place named Somatirtha which, it is said, is hallowed by the 
presence of K and his installation as the chief of the divine army. Jana- 
mojays asks Vaiósmpüyana to tell him about K and his consecration as 
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the chief of the divine army. Vaidampadyans, in reply, narrates the story 
of K. The story, as it unfolds itself in these three chapters of the Salya- 
parvan (IX. 43-45 ), is given below under several heads, each of which 
groups together the essential features in the life and career of K. 
(i) The birth of K. His upbringing by Agni, Gangs and 
K rittkds and other gods: 

The semen of Siva ( under the stimulus of the presence of Uma ) 
fell into the Fire( Agni ) and developed into a foetus. The foetus was 
so fiery that even the Fire could not keep and nurture it. Agni, there- 
fore, deposited that fiery foetus in the river Gafig&. Gafigé also could 
not sustain the effulgent embryo and abandoned it in a clump of bamboo 
trees on the mountain Himilays. The lustrous child, into which the 
embryo had developed, was seen by the six Krttik&s who, out of motherly 
tenderness, suckled the male child at their breasts. The child sucked 
their flowing motherly milk with his six mouths and was called Kartti- 
keya. The ceremonial consecrating his birth etc. was performed by 
Brhaspati, the preceptor of gods. The fourfold Veda, Dhanurveda ( the 
embodiment of the science of warfare with its multifarious weapons ) 
and the Goddess of learning waited upon him, endowing him with know- 
ledge which lay in their respective domains Brahm, Visnu, Indra, the 
Rbbus who are called ‘the gods of gods’, Narada etc. blessed him with 
their presence! SK saw Siva and Uma seated among their followers 
of grotesque and weird mien.? 








८ बनुर्वेदश्वठुष्पादः सरामामः ससंमहः। 
तत्रैनं सम्रुपातिष्ठव साक्षाद्षाणी-च केवला | 
ब्रह्मा स्वयंभू्मंगवान्‌ aga सह विष्णुना । 
शक्रस्तथाम्ययाद्‌ दष्टरु कुमारबरमच्युतम्‌ | 
नारदप्रमुसाश्रापि देवगन्बर्षंसत्तमाः | 
ऋमवो नाम बरदा देवानामपि देवताः | 


तेऽपि तत्र समानग्सुयांमा धामाश्च ud: it 
— Mb, IX, 48, 6-32 ( selected ) 


3 gard महावीर्य देवदेबमु मापातिस्‌ । 
Joga सशसीन मूवसंघन्षपबृतम्‌ ll 
निकाया मूतसंघानां परमाद्‌ मुतदझ्षैनाः । 
बिकृता (aspere बिकृतामरणध्यजाः ॥ 
म्याप्रसिइक्षूंवदना बिडाछमकराननाः | 
बृषदंशमुखाश्रान्ये गजोहूवदनास्सथा ॥ 
उदूकषदनाः केचित्‌ गरूज्गोमायुदर्सनाः । 
शौखपारावतनिमैरबंदने राङ्कवैरपि tt 
श्राविच्छश्यकगोणानां लरेडकगबां तभा । 
सवृशानि पपुंष्यन्ये तत्र तत्र घ्यवारयनू ॥ 
केचिच्छेकाम्डुदप्रस्याक्ठालासगदायुधाः | 


केचिद्ञ्जनपुामाः केचित्‌ श्वेताचरूप्रमाः ॥ 
— Mb. IX, 43, 93-98 
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(ii) Different views about the parentage of K : 


There are said to be various views regarding the parentage of K : 
(i) He is Sanatkumara the son of Brahmadeva. (ii) He is the son of 
Maheávara and Uma. (iii) He is the son of Vibhávasu (Fire). (iv) He 
is the son of Krttik&s. (v ) He is the son of GafigA.! — All these views 
point to two main views in this particular context : that K is the son of 
Brahmadeva and that he is the son of Siva and Uma. His parentage 
attributed to Fire, Gangü and Krttik&s can be explained as being due to 
all these being his foster-parents who fostered and nursed him as a foetus 
born from the semen of Siva and ag an infant. The view that K is the 
son of Brahmadeva is, perhaps, due to K being confused with Sanat- 
kumüra Skanda occurring in the Ohdndogyopanisad 7, 26. 2. He must 
have been algo confounded with Kum&ra, the son of Brahmi from whom 
Bhisma learnt the spiritual knowledge.’ 


(iii) Ke four forme: 


While K. was on his way to see Siva, Siva, his wife Uma, Gafig& 
and Agni ( Fire ), out of parental affection for K, were jealously thinking 
to themselves as to whom among them K wonld prefer to approach first. 
K intuitively knew their jealous fondness for him and assumed, in order 
to satisfy their parental longings for him, four forms with which he 
could meet them simultaneously.* As Skanda, he approached Siva; as 
Viéá&kha he approached Uma; as Sakha he met Agni; and as Naigamesa 


d 








| WE व्यबस्यन्ति पितामइतुतं प्रमुम्‌ । 
` सनस्कुमार॑ सेवां aa तमभजंस्‌ d 
केचिन्महेश्वरसुतं केचित्पुत्न विमावसोः i 
उमायाः कृत्तिकानां च गङ्गायाश्च वदन्स्युत ॥ 
— Mb, IX. 45. 85-86 

3 Bee footnote l on page l4]; soo also Mb, XIL 88, 2: 

Aegi स्मेष्ठ कुमार वीएतेजसम्‌ । अध्यात्मगतितच्वञ्ञमुपारिक्षत यः ( भीष्मः ) पुरा ४ 
४ तमावजन्समाछदव शिसस्यासीन्मनोगतस्‌ | 

युगपत्‌ फझकपुज्याक्ष गङ्गायाः पापकस्य च ॥ 

किं नु पूर्वमयं बारो गौरवादस्जुपेष्बाते i 

अपि मामिति akat तेवामासीन्मनोगतम्‌ ॥ 

तेषामेतममिम्रायं वतुणासुपकक्ष्य सः। 

asagi: णेन मगवान्म्रसुः # 

बतो रुद्रः ततः स्कन्दो जगामादमुतदक्षनः | 

2 यमो येन देवी गिरिवरात्मसा । 

शाखो ययो च भगवान्‌ वाजुमूर्तीविसावसुम्‌ | 

नेगमेषोऽगमदूगङ्गां कुमारः पाबकप्रमः ॥ 

— Mb, LX, 43, 34-39 
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he approached Gafig&. By simultaneously approaching Siva, Um, Agni, 
and Gafigá in one of these four forms of his, he satisfied their parents’ 
longings for him.’ 


(iv) K'a consecrattou aa the generalissimo of divine forces: 


On the request of Siva, Uma, Agni and Gafig&, Brahmadeva con- 
ferred on K the office of the generalissimo of divine and semi-divine 
beings. His consecration as the generalissmo was celebrated in the 
presence of all the gods, the sages and all the personages prominent in 
their respective fields. Brhaspati offered oblation into the fire celebrating 
the consecration. The Himalaya provided K at his consecration a high 
seat decorated and studded with jewelsand gems. Indra, Visnu, Püsan, 
Rudra, Aávins graced the occasion with their presence, accompanied by 
Gandharvas, Apsarasas etc. The great sages Bhrgu, Afigiras, Pulaha, 
Kaéyapa, Atri, Manu were present at the consecration. The presiding 
deities of the seasons, planets, stars, of the sea and of the places of pilgri- 
mage ( i&rihdnt), of time and death attended the consecration. K was 
sprinkeld with sacred water brought in golden pitchers from the sacred 
places and Brahmadeva consecrated K as the general of the army of 
gods. The female deities such as Aditi, Umi, Sarasvati, Sinivali, 
Anumati, Riki, DhieanA and Kuhü were present.* 


(v) The gifta given to E at his conseoration : 


K received several gifts from the divine beings. Indra bestowed 
on him the Sakti weapon, ७ big bell and flag radiant like the rising sun. 
Siva gave him & formidable troop of spirits and goblins equipped with 
various weapons. Visnu gave him a garland oalled Vaijayantii Uma 
gave him two pieces of spotless garments. Gafig& conferred on him an 
excellent water-jar full of nectar. Brhaspati gave him a staff; Garuda 
gave him his own beloved son - a peacock of variegated colours; Aruna,‘ 








उ Bee Mb. TX. 48, 84-40, 
3 Mb, IX, 44, l-il. 


8 श्रदितिदेवमाता च हीः भीः स्वाहा सरस्वती | 

उमा शची सिनीवाली तथा 'चानुमातिः qe । 

राका च feror चेब पत्न्यश्चान्या दिबोकसास्‌॥ 

— Mb, IX. 44 2 

For सिनीवाछी, mu, राका, अनुमति 0७७ footnote 8, on page 256. 
* quud पुत्रं मयूरं चित्रवरिणस्‌। 

अर्णस्ताम्रचूं च प्रददौ चरणाञुषस्‌॥ 

पाञ्चं दु वरुणो राजा बळ्वीयंसमम्बितम्‌। 

कृष्णाजिन तथा अझा अहण्याय ददो प्रसुः | 

समरेषु अये चेव प्रददौ छोकमावनः ।। 

— Mb, IX, 45, 8-4 
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the god of dawn, gave him a cook with the red crest. Varura gave him a 
nogse. Brahmadeva gave & him black hide and bestowed upon him his 
blessing that he would always be victorious. 


(vi) K and ihe Mother-Goddesses : 


K was surrounded by seven hosts of mother-goddesses ‘A large 
host of about 280 mother-goddesses waited on him.* The names of these 
mother-goddesses are given alphabetically in Appendix IL A cursory: 
glance through these names will show to the reader how weird and 
multi-formed they are, having limbs like those of all sorts of birds and. 
beasts. From their names, some of them appear to be malevolent, and. 
some benevolent. 


(vii) K and the hosts of his.iroops 


The hosts which formed the army of K were of two sorts: (a) 
About 56 soldiers are given to him as gifts by gods and semi-divine 
beings.* Their names are given alphabetically arranged in Appendix 
No. IIL (b) There are about 280 other soldiers who formed his 
troops.* Their names are alphabetically arranged in Appendix No. IV. 
If one goes, even, af random, through these names, one will be stfuck by’ 
their characteristic names which show how multiformed and weird they 
are, how they possess the features of all sorts of animals and birds. 


(viii) Kand his followers belonging to different regions and. 
speaking different dialects 
Among the soldiers who are enumerated in vii (b) ( Appendix- IV ) 
above, there are some who are adept in speaking regional dialec 
others who can speak several languages,” still others who have different 
complexions showing their descent from different tribes,’ and some who 
"wear different sorts of apparel. 


(ix) The eoplosis of K: 


As the genaralissimo of gods, K performed many exploits, striking 
terror in the hearts of the enemies of gods. Surrounded by a big army, 
K, now named as Mahasena, set out? to'conquer the demons in order to 





स॒प्त मादुगणाः समाजग्मुः M5. IX. 48. 20. en Sf 

Bee Mb, IX. 48, 8-40. 8 Bee Mb. IX. 44. 3I-48. 

Boo Mb, IX. 44 52-I0. - 

-कुझका देशमाषासु Md. IX. 44 98, 

नानाभाषाः Mb, TX, 44, 97, oe xem 
नानावर्णाः सवर्णाश्च Mb, LX. 44, 20!, : 

` नानावेषषराः Mb, LX. 44. 88. ह 
Mb. IX, 45. 56-0L 


~ 
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protect the gods. By his weapon called Sakti, he killed Taraka, the chief 
ofthe demons. He killed another demon called Mahiàs who was surro- 
unded by his innumerable forces. He also killed the demons Tripada and 
Hradodara. Thousands of demoniaca) forces,were burnt down by flames 
issuing. from .K’s weapon Sakti. — The demon Bana, the gon of Bali 

harasged the gods from his citadel in the Kraufica mountain. K marched 
against Bana, attacking him in the very heart of his citadel in the 
Kranfica mountain. The Kraufica mountain resounding with the sound 
ofthe Kraufica -birds, was pierced by K with his weapon Sakti which 
was a special gift. given to him by Agni. The peculiarity of the Sskti 
weapon was that that weapon, once discharged, would return again io 
K only after having achieved its aim. Thus K, with his Sakti, broke 
into the caverns of the Kraufica mountain and killed hundreds of demons 
who had taken refuge there. Thus K, who had been consecrated as.their 
generslisgimo by the gods, destroyed the demons — a feat befitting his 
office. RE 


From the characterization of K or SK in the Salyaparvan indi- 
cated above, the following unusual features, discernible in it, are noted 
below: , 


(a )' K assumes four forms named as Skanda, Vid&kha, S&kha and 
Naigamesa to satisfy the filial longing of Siva, Uma, Agni, and Gafig& 
respectively 

(b) A cock was presented to K by the god Aruna ( see also 
foot-note l, on page 65 ) 


(c) K was surrounderd by seven hosts of mother-goddesses who 
were weird and multiformed and who had limbs like those of all sorts of 
birds and animals. From their names, some of the mother-goddesses * 
appear to be malevolent. This feature of K shows that K originally 
hailed from the village folk-tribes who worshipped mother-goddesses, 
[809 Appendix L(a) } 


(d): The hosts of soldiers, who formed the army of K, bear suth 
més as show how malformed, weird they are. This feature again 
shows the primitive tribal milieu from which K appears to have hailed 
( see Appendix IV ). 

(e) Itis said that among the followers of K there are some that 
speak many languages and dialects, sọme others who have different 
complexions and some others who wear different sorts of apparel. This 
feature shows that K is a god of the common village folks consisting of 
people belonging to different regions and speaking different dialeots. 5 


* 











` 


५. Mb. TX 45. 60-8ा, 


be 
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(f) Kis said to have killed the demons Tripáda and Hradodara 
(in addition to Tarsk&surs ). 


, कि should also be pointed out that there sre also characteristics 
of K deseribed in the Salyaparvan which agree, with the norm in the 
Classical Sanskrit literature. Some of them are as follows: (a) Kis 
born from the semen of Siva, which was borne successively by Agni, 
Gafigé and Krttikgs. (b) K was consecrated as the gerteralissimo of the 
forces of gods. (o) K killed Taraka, the chief demon. (d) K split the 
Kraufica mountain with the javelin l " 


(B) K or 8K has been described ag Rudra in the AnuéSsanaparvan 
of the Mb. (XIII. 88-84 and 86). "The context in which the story of SK 
` is,told refers to the story of the firat production of'the metal.viz. gold 
( eutarnotpatith ). It is said that gold was produced by the god Agni 
whose effulgence increased, when Agni, in the absence of any other being 
able to carry the flery semen of Rudra, carried, added on to his fiery 
lustre, the effulgent semen of Rudra. 


The story of SK as it appears in Mb. XIIL 88-84 and 86, is retold 
-below briefly under.heads which,group together the essential features in 
the life-history of SK. 
(i) The marriage of Rudra and RudrGnt. Rudrdnv’s curse to 
' gods: i - i f 
` Rudra wag married to Rudrüni on the Himáyala. While, after 
marriage, the union wag on the point of being consummated, the gods 
approached Rudra and expressed their fears that the product of the flery 
:sémen of Rudra would destory the whole world and hence they requested 
him to withhold his semeh.during the orgasm, In deferénee to the 
wishes df the gode, Rudra tried hie best to withhold his seminal dis- 
charge. Rudrani, the woman as she was ( Strtbhdvdt>), when thwarted 
in the consummation of her desire, got furious and cursed the gods that 
all of them would become childless.’ At the time when this curse was 
hurled at the gods, Agni was not present and was able to escape the 
effect of the curse 


2 देम्या विवाहे निवत्ते रुद्राण्या ...। 
समागमे मगवतो देव्या सा च मझास्मनः। - 
ततः सर्वे agim भगवन्तमुपागमन्‌ t 
* झपत्य quate बरूबद्‌ भविता प्रभो । 
तन्नूनं त्रिषु wag न किंचित्‌ शेबामैष्यति ॥ ' 
ऊध्व॑मनबत तद्रेतो TATE | . t 
sdr: समभवत्‌ ततः प्रसृति 'बापि सः । 
रुद्राणी तु ततः AAT प्रजोच्छेदे तथा कृते । 
देवानजाजवी तत्र खीमावात्‌ पुवं वचः ॥ 
यूयमनपत्या भविष्यथ M — Mb, XTIL 83, 40-49 ( abridged. ) 
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!" (id) Agni, the bearer of Rudra’s semen zs 
| Though Rudra tried to withhold his seminal discharge, & small 
part of the seminal fluid fell down on earth and was borne by Agni who 
being himself effalgent, could bear the impact of that effulgent fluid 
Thereafter he went into exile and remained incognito for a while. ' 


(e 


(ii) Gods, afraid of Táraka, seek out Agni: . > e^ cis 


In the meanwhile, the gods ‘grew afraid ofthe growing prowess . 
of the demon Tarsks and they approached Brahmadeva for succour 
:Brahmá suggested to them that they should approach Agni ( who was 
-not subject to Rudrüni's curse ) and request him to produce a son who 
‘would be able to destroy Taraka. The gods searched and flually found 
Agni lying hidden-inside a Sami tree. They requested him to produce a 
son able to destroy the demons a 


(iv) The birih of K or SK l id 


É Agni, in response to the wishes of the godsj‘delivered the flery 
foetus, into'which the seminal fluid of Rudra had developed, to the river 
Gafig& for fostering and nursing it. Even Gafig& could not-'bear the 
flory effulgence,of that foetus and she dropped it-in a clump of reeds 
(saravana) by the side of the Meru mountain. The foetus grown up into 
„an infant, lying in a clump of reeds, was seen by the Krttiküs and was 
suckled by them. Because he was suckled by the Krttik&s, he was 
eslled Karttikeya. The placeon the earth, where the Krttikas bore 
the consolidated foetus, is ssid to be near a town named Ksnfipurs 
Because lie was born from the seminal drops of Siva, he was called 
Skanda. Because he lay hidden in a clump of reeds, he was called Guha. 
He had six mouths ( Sadánana ), twelve eyes and twelve hands.* £s 








२१  एतस्मिश्रेव काळे तु देवाः शक्रपुरोगमाः । ह 
. _असयुरस्तारको.नाम तेन संतापिता qure ॥ ली; 
— Mb, XUL 83. 6६ l " 
अझोषाच :-,हुताशनो न तत्रासीत्‌ शापकाळे तुरो'तमाः I- 
स उत्पादयित्वापत्यं cert त्रिदञद्विवाम्‌ ॥ 
l — Mb, XILL 84, 8 . 
stint वह्चिमाऊ॒क्ष्य देवताः ( अभिमूचुः ) 

, भपत्वं तेखसा ga प्रवीरं जनय प्रभो ॥ E 
— Mb, XIIL 84, 49-49 ( abridged. ) 
3 स तु गरमा महातेया गाङ्गेबः पाघकोद्सवः । 

fied शरवर्ण प्राप्य बदषे$्दमुतदर्शनः d ; 
ay इत्तिकास्तं तु ... । खातस्नेइश्च ते बाळं पुपुषुः स्तन्मविस्रबैः i 


(continued on the nowt page ) 
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(v) K greeted with presenta by gods 


^ I The thirtythree gods- Rudra, Dhatg and Visnu being among 
them - came to greet K lying as a child in clump of reeds. Presents were 
given to the child. Suparna (the divine eagle) gave him a peacook 
Varuna (or Aruna ) gave hima cock, the moon gave him a ram, Agni 
gave him a goat and Indra gave him lions, tigers, leopards and other 
beasts of prey 


(vi) K, the generalissimo of the gods, kills Taraka 


The gods consecrated K who had now grown up, as their generali 
'agimo. K, with his weapon Sakti, killed T&raka and conferred on Indra 
the kingship of the gods 


The version of the Anugasanaparvan with regard to the birth and 
-oareer of Kis, as will appear from the features grouped together above, 
in short, agrees in the main with the norm of the story as described by 
Kalidasa. The only striking deviations from the norm are noted below : 
= (continued from the previous page) 
ततः स कार्शिकेयस्वमवाप qurgfa: t 
“स्कब्त्वात्‌ स्कन्दतां चापि गुहावासात्‌ युशोऽमबत्‌ ॥ 
a XIIL 84, 75-77 i 
[Ib may be pointed oub thab according E. W. Horxors (* Epis Mythology’ 
१ ' ६ p. 220) the name गुह implies, like JUR कुबेर, K's association with seoret places 
BK is also called gureq ( Mb, XIIL 86, 37 ) 
ततस्त पडाधिष्ठानं गर्भमेकत्वमागतम्‌ | 5 


hs: . पृथिवी प्रतिजमाइ-कान्सीपुरसमीपतः ॥ 
| — Afb, XIII. 86, I 


» ' "Dr. R, N. DaxpxuxAz in his ‘ Notes’ in the Oritical Edition of the Mb. mentions 


thab कान्तीपूर is identifled, among other places, with Kathmandu in Nepal and 
Kotiwal near Gwalior So : 


i सुपर्णोऽस्य ददो पत्र मधूर चित्रवर्दिणम्‌ । 
कुक्कुटं चाप्तिसंकाशं प्रददौ वर्णः स्वयम्‌ ॥ 
चन्द्रमाः प्रददौ भेषम्‌ ... छागस्‌ आभिः । 
` ,, वर्णो वारुणाय्‌ दिव्याम्‌ मुंजंगान्‌ प्रददौ शुभान्‌ ॥ 
, सिंहान्‌ stat व्याघ्रांश्च द्वीपिनोअ्न्याशच दंष्ट्रिणः । 


श्रापदांश्भ बहून्‌ ॥ 
x शन्‌ _ — Mb, जाया, 88. 5-95 ( abridged ) 


It is said in this passage that Varqna gave the cock, In this very passage, in 
the next verse, वरूण is said to have presented मुर्जगाः, In Mb, XL46.46, ibis 
खङ्ण who has presented the coook., Ib is worth noting shat’ the oritioal 
apparatua on line 2 0 above gives अरुण as y.L for व्ण. 

3 Mb, XIIL 86, 27-29. 
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(a) Rudrüpi, frustrated in the consummation -of her love, 
curses the gods except Agni. While in the version of the norm followed 
by Kalidasa, Parvati curses Agni, who marred her conjugal pleasure by 
eavesdropping into the couple’s bed-chamber. (b) K has a cock, aram 
and a goat and beasts of prey given to him as presents. These are 
unusual presente. K’s association with them may suggest that he 
"originally hails from a‘ non-Vedio tribal milieu. 


III Other important references to K or SK in the Mb 


(i) In the Sabh&parvan (2. 29. 4), it is said that the country 
named.Hohitaka!, which was a rich, fertile region under the dominion of 
the: Mattamayüras ( possibly the name of the warlike tribe who had 
probably adopted Maydra, a peacock as their emblem ) was a favourite 
abode of K 


: (ii) In the Bhismaparvan! Bhisma is referred to as making a 
. salutation to SK, when he formally assumes command.of the Kaurava 
army. 


De 


(iii) In the Dronaparvan,! the peacock is referred to as the orest 
on the chariot of SK. SK is referred to as having killed Mahiga 


(iv) In the Santiparvan ( I2. 8l4. 7~l%) there occurs ७ confron- 
tation between Visnu and SK. According to the context Suka, the gon of 
Vyasa, went to the Himalaya to practise penance. While describing 
the Himalaya, Bhiama refers toa place on the Himalayan heights, where 
according to an ancient legend, a confrontation between Visyu and SK 
took place, SK, at that particular spot, threw a challenge to all gods 
to lift up or bend his weapon Sakti. Visyu accepted the challenge and 
bent the Sakti, to the astonishment of SK and all other gods. Vignu 
‘merely bent the Sakti; he did not lift it up in order not to subject SK to 











5 agti cu गवाश्वषनथान्यवत्‌। T? 
काशिकेयस्य दयितं रोहीतकसमुपाद्रवत्‌ ॥ l es - xü 


ू n 
तत्र xx eri शुरेर्मत्तमयूरके eon 


By context, the region was conquered by Nakula in his tour of conquest in 
the Western Quarter. Nando Lal Duy ( Geographisal Dictionary, IT od, 928 ) 
identifies Rohitake with Rohtak in Punjab, 42 miles northwest of Delhi, 


» नमस्कृस्य कुमाराय सेनान्ये शक्तिपाणये । 


` अह सेनापतिस्तेऽ्च मविष्यामे न daa: d 
ds — Mb, V. I62,7, 
8 स्कन्दस्य (on) Cart) मयूरेण विराखता। ` di 
, — Mb. VIL 80, ॥7. 
एष स्वा इनिष्यामि महिष स्कन्द्राडिव t 


— Mb. VIL it. 6, 
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more humiliation.’ In XII. 49.॥92, SK as Kumars is-ranked among the’ 
greit gods who arè capable of reviving a dead child back to life. In 
XII. 5. 6 SK is listed among the gods who kill and, therefore, who are 
to be feared.® , 


From the above important stray references in the Mb. to SK, given i 
above, the following deviations from the norm are striking : (i) SK’s, 
association with the country named Rohitaka. (ii) His killing of 
Mahisa (not Tüáraka ) (iii) Vianu’s association with, and superiority 
to, BK. 


In the Mrochakattka, SK or K is referred to as the patron-deity: 
ofthieves.* It may be noted in this connection that Budra or Siva’ ig 
algo glorified in the Satarudtiya' as the lord. of thieves, of pilférers and 
of plunderers. Thus SK appears to inherit his association with thieves 
from Siva whose gon he is. i i 

Patafijali in his Mahabhagya® refers to the golden idols of SK and 
Vi$&kha worshipped by the people 


t 


SK is called Brahmanya in the Mb. in two places’, which name 
ig akin to Subrahmanya ( the name of SK ) in South Indis. 


We have given above, in great detail, the characteristics of SK of 
K as they appear in the Mahābhārata and have also indicated in a faifly 
detailed manner how they greatly deviate from the norm of SK's 
personality as depicted in Clessical Sanskrit Literaturé ( the latter 





२ (wm प्रस्वाछितां) कम्पयामास -.. सथ्येन पाणिना -.. पुरुवोत्तमः d 
शक्तेनापि ugad कम्पिता सा न वूदधृता । ' 
'रक्षता स्कन्दराजस्य धर्षेणां प्रभविष्णुना । ; d 

. — Mb. XII. 344,9-24 denda 
* aft we कुमारो वा अहा वा विष्णुरेस बा। ` | AP 

वरमस्मै प्रबच्छेयुः ततो' जीवेदयं शिक्षुः | NE ag E 
— Mb, XII, 49, 72 ; 
~ * य एव देवा इन्तारस्सान्‌ छोकोऽचंयते सृशम्‌। x है 


हन्ता TANT स्कन्दः झक्रो$रिनरवरुणी यम: ॥ 
— Mb, XII. I5. 76 


¢ — Mreshakanka IIL Sarrilaks, while bent on breaking into the house of 
Cirudstta, calle himself -a éhief- as eaga: * प्रथममेतत्‌ स्कन्दपुत्राणां सिद्धि 
wy’ | After making aholeinto the wall ho invokes K: नमो वरदाय 
' कुमारकाशिकेयाय नमः कनकदाक्तये जह्मण्यदेवाय | ü 
¦ स्तेनानां पतये नमः । तस्कराणां पतबे नमः । स्तामूनां पतबे नमः 
— Taiütiriya Saskiitd 4, 5.3 
© On Panini 5, 8, 99. T Mb, LIT, क, 95 IX. 45. 47, 
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excepting the Mreghakajtka ). All the deviations from the norm lead to" — . 


the conclusion that SK or K is a non-Vedic, non-Aryan, indigenous 


spirit of the village folks; with him are associated the superstitious „` * 


beliefs of the latter. SK's association with Siva or Rudra, as the .. : 
latter's son, supports the same conclusion Siva or Rudra embodies .- 


“a comosite picture of a pre-Vedic proto-Indisn god, associated with 


the Mother-Goddess ocult and the cult of ' mothers ', the demon-divinity है : हीर 


associated with inauspicious things”. - 

From the three passages of the Mahabharata, referred to in detail 
above, one passage from the Áranyskaparvan attributes the parentage 
of 8K or K to Agni, while the other two to Siva, The parentage of SK 
attributed to Rudra appears to us to he the original and earlier one than 
that attributed to Agni. The attribution of SK'8 parentage to Agni, who 
represents the Vedic sacrifice or Vedism, appears as a later? development. 
as an attempt, to, ' vedicize ' or ‘aryanise’ SK by the Mahabharata 
diaskeuasts of Vedic persuasion. As will be clear from the relevant 
‘passages in the Aranayaka above, that Agni is identified with Rudra and 
'Bv&h& ( Agni’s wife ) with Um is clearly a devious acknowledgement of 
these particular’ Vedio diaskeuasts that SK is originally the son of 
Rudra. Stopping at merely attributing the parentage of SK to Agni, 
tha Vedio diaskeuasts of the Aransyaks have not been, it seems, able to 
deny or gloss over the non-Vedie characteristics of SK, especially his 
intimate aggociation with the mother-goddesses and with the indigenous 
superstitions of the common village. folks. .. .. : 

To sum up, SK or K appears to have originally been a non-Vedia, 
non-Aryan godling of the indigenous village populace, who associated 
him with the noj- Vedic and ‘non-Aryan village and tribal mother- 
goddesses and hosts of malevolent uncanny spirits’ which attacked 
human beings of all ages with physical and mental illnesses. He was 
intimately associated with Rudra, who also was originally non-Vedio 
and was propitiated and supplicated by the village populace and’ others 
belonging to the lower vagrant tribal strata of society, for curing the 
many ills ~ both physical and mental and those inflicted .by the criminal 
and. undesirable elements in society — from which they suffered. The 
Vedio and Aryan elite in their confrontation with the indigenous 
village populace, tried to assimilate them into their Vedic-cum-Hiduistie 








उ. «*Rudrain the Veda’ by Dr. R, N. DANDEKAR, (Journal of the University 
‘of Poona, No, !, 958). 


3 Vide Wpis Mythology RW. Horxrss, p. 229, . es) 


Ym 
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‘fold, by inier alia adopting their village gods and goddesses and 


admitting them into their Vedie-oum-Hindu pantheon. SK or K (like 
Kubera!), as will have been clear from the delineation of his 


"eharaeteristies during the course of this article, in his ascent from a 


malevolent village spirit to the mighty genearalissimo of the gods’ 
army, represents such religious syncretic tendency at work in the 


. building up of the Vedic-cum-Hindu theogony. 


. 


[For Appendices I to IV referred to in the artiele, 
see the following pages I70-I77 } 


+ Vide ‘ Kubers : from an earth-spirib to a god’ V. M. BIDRKAR, Journal of tke 
Gangasatha Jha Research Institute, Allahabad, vol, 25, l968, 
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" Appendix I 
[The names in this Appendix I and the following Appendices 


II to IV are arranged in an alphabetical order. ] 


(a ) Goddesses assootated with SK ( Mb. IIT) 
( Áranyaka IT. 877-878). * 


आदिति 29.28 बसेना 28.47 विद्या 22].20 — 


अपराजिता 28.47 घनिष्ठा 2]9.।0 विनता 29.2, 29.26 
, अभिजित्‌ 29.8 पलाछा 27.9 बृद्धिकाः 2 7.4 

आयो 29.40, 27.9 पञ्जमी yee 27.4 शकुनिः (गवां माता) 

कडू 2] 9.36 पूतना 2 9.26 2 9.32, 97.4 

करखनिलया 2।9.34 qut 2]7,9 श्रीपन्वमी 2]9.49 

काकी 2]7.9 महाबला 2]7,5 षष्ठी 2]7.]4 

कुमार्यः 29.30 मातरः ( लोकस्य ) 2]5.]6 saat 2]8.47 

कुहू 2]8.47 मित्रसाइमा 22.20 सरमा 22. 9.38 

केषिनी 22].20 - ( पार्वत्याः पृष्ठतो याति ) सावित्री 22.20 

क्रोषसमुद्धवा 25.9] मित्रा 9]7.9 सिनीवाळी 28.47 

गान्घारी 22.20 सुखमण्डिका 29.29 gM: 2।9,32 

गौरी 22.20 स्रा 97.9 स्वाहा 2]7,5 

(arta: पृष्ठतः याति) रेबती 29.28 afar 2]7.9 


दिति 2]9.29 रोहिणी 2]9.8 


( b) Spirita associated with SK ( Mb. IIT ) 
( Aranyaka III. 877-879 ) 


कुमारकाः 277.L पैशाचः me: 29.32 लोहितमोजना 225.22 
कुमाराः 2 7.2, 29.80  मिजिकामिख्रिकम्‌ ( मिथुनम्‌ ) ( लोहितस्म उदघेः कन्या ) 
गन्घर्वीः 23.37 390.]0, 220.45 Saaf: 3i9.39 
se: (afia: १।9.55 शिशु :27.I0 

quse 2]9.5] 3 
देवप्रहः 29.46 Lun Rum: 29.48 
fire: 39].99 l राक्षसो प्रहः 29.49 स्कन्दापस्मारः 2] 9.92: 


fume: 2 9.47 रैवतः प्रहः १।9.28 
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Appendix II 


The Mother-goddesses attending on SK or K (Mb, IX ) 


हरे 


( Salyaparvan IX. 46. 8-40 ) 


i 


( The figure following the name indicates the number of the 


verge. ) 


अन्मयोचरा 27 
अप्सुजाता 4 
अभीती 26 
अमिताशना 7 
' अमोचा 20 
अरुणाभाः 82 
अळाताक्षी 8 
emn 35 
उल्काथिनी L5 
उत्तेजनी 6 


eeu 8, 33 ` 


एकचका 28 
एकचूडा 5 
एकाक्षरा 24 
एडी 3 

कडूणा ]5 
कण्टकिनी 6 
कण्हरा l5 
wg: ]3 
age 7 
कनकावती 8 
कन्द्रा 0 

कमला 9 
कमलाक्षी 6 
कर्णप्रावरणा 94 
कल्याणी 7 
कानसंनिभाः 3] 
कामचरी 22 
क्रामचारिण्म! 84 
कामदा 26 _ 


कामश्पघराः 3L 
कालिका ]8 
कालेडिका 23 
कुक्कुटिका l4 
कुण्डारिका ]5 
कृष्णकर्णी 24 
कष्णमेघानिभाः 82 . 
कृष्णा 2 

केतकी l4 

कोकालिका l5 
कोटरा ]7 

कोबेयेः 25 , 
कौमार्यः 36 : 
क्रोपना 6 

क्रोशना l6 - 
छुरकर्णी 24 
सप्डस्तण्डा 20 
खरकर्णी 25 
aag 2l 

खरी 6 

खशया 6 

ma ]9 

गणा 26 

गीतप्रिया 7 
गुह्दाश्मशानवासिन्यः 38 
गोकर्णी 25, 28 
गोनसी 3 

गोपाली 4 
गोमहिषदा 27 
चकनेसिः 5 


चतुष्कर्णी 24 
चतुष्पथनिकेता 25 
प्वतुष्पथनिकेतनाः 38 
चतुष्पधरता 27 
चत्वरवासिनी l2 
"ar ]] 
चित्नसना l4 
quif: l6 
जटाळिका 99 
जयत्सेना 6 
जयप्रिया 9 
जयावती 4 
अरादुः 9 
जरेणा L5 
जर्जरानना ]9 
जजेरिका l4 
sow 8 
akam [6 
ताम्रवर्णाः 34 
ताम्राक्ष्या 34 
तीथेनेमिः 7 
gw i7 
दहदहा ]9 
दीघेकेश्यः 32 
AARE 29 
Aig: 30 
दीषेदन्त्यः 30 
दीघनख्यः 30 
देवमित्रा ]3 
घनदा 3 
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धनेदापमाः 37 
(T ) 
घमघमा 9 
qur: 32 
gae 4 
नन्दिनी 5 
निर्मासगाश््यः 3] 
निष्कुटिका 2 
quf 0 
पक्षाळिका ]9 
पद्मावती 9 
पयोदा 27 
परपुष्ठापमा ( avez ) 37 
पळिता 3 
पञ्चदा 27 
पिष्टलाक्यः 33 
farah 8, 2 
पूतना 6 
पूषणा 20 
पुथुवकंत्रा 8 
प्रघसा l6 
प्रतिष्ठा 28 
प्रभावती 3 / 
बला l4 
बलेत्कदा 22 
बहुला 3 
बहुपुत्रिका 8 
बहुदामा 0 
बहुयोजना 9 
सुइद्म्शालिका 4 
ब्राइयः 36 
भगनन्दा II 
भङ्गदा 26 
भद्रकाली Il 
भर्मकरी 4 
भवदा l3 
भामिनी L 
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भूतितीथा 27 
मेषी 3 


. भेरीस्वनमहास्वना 25 


भोगवती 8 
wat I2 
मणिकुण्डळा 20 
ww L7 
मधुकुम्मा 8 
«gu: 30 
मघुरिका 8 
मनोजवा l6 
मन्थनिका l9 
महाकर्णी 25 
महाकाया 23 
महाचूडा 5 
महाजवा 2] 
महाबा 9, 26, 35 
महाभागाः 32 
महायशाः 27 
महावेया 5 
महिषानना 25 
माधवी 7 
मालतिका 4 
माहेन्द्रथः 35 
gg 28 
मेघमाला 28 
भेघरवा 28 


'मेघर्षांसनी L7 


मेघस्वना 8 
यशस्विनी 0 

सास्मा 85 

रोचमाना 28 

dan: 35 

लम्बकर्णः 33 
छंम्बपयेधरा 20, 88 
ener 33 


ad l4 


लम्बा i7 

लम्बिनी ]7 
लम्बोदर्यः 33 
ARA: 8, 27 
लोहिताक्षी 22, 23 
qgedtll ^ 
वरदाः 34 
वसु'चूडा l7 
वसुदामा 5 
घामा 6 
बामनिका 28 
वारुण्या 35 
वायव्य: 86 
विकत्थनी 7 
वित्तदा 27 - 
विश्वाण्जिह्ा 8 
विभीषणा 29 
विरोचना 28 
fraasit 8 
विशोका 5 
वीर्यवती 8 
वृक्षचत्बरवासिन्यः 38 - 
वृद्धिकामा 2 
वेणुवीणाधरा 2 
बेताळखननी ।3 
शक्रवीर्योपमा) 37 
शक्षफुम्मस्वना 2 
शक्कूनिका l4 

शतघण्टा LL 

शतानन्दा ll 

शतोद्री L5 
शतोद्सळ्मेखला l0, 
WITT 6 

शलभी 6 . 
शशोदकमुसी 2L 
शिशुमारमुसी 22 
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gamer 7 क _ सिताम्बरा 82 सुभगा i7 
Ware: 38 सुकणी 28 ` gar 8 
शोमना6 . सुकुसुमा 24 guest ]2 
श्रीमती 8 सुखदा 27 re सुरोचना 28 
श्वेता 22, 3L सुगणा 26 _ सुविषाणा 27 ` 
संकारिका 22 ˆ सुदामा, O0 सौम्याः 35 
संतानिक्ष 9 सुनक्षत्रा 9 ARE 28 
समेरी l8 : सुप्रतिष्ठा 28 स्वस्तिमती 2 
सरळा 80 i सुप्रभा 0 हरिपिण्डी 23 
ससिरा 28 ` gl . ww 34 
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Retinus of SK provided by divine beings ( Mb. Sulyaparvan IX. 44) 


( The figure following the name indicates the number of the 
verse. The word in the brackets following the name is the 
epithet of that retainer in the retinue. The name of the divine 
being who has provided the retainer is algo given ). 


अतिष्स (तिमिवक्त्र) 4L - उन्माथ (by यम) 27 ` - wa (निमिषक्त्र) 4 


(by वरुण) . उत्माद (by पार्वती) 47 (by wx) 
झतिबळ (महावक्तर) 40 काश्चन (महात्मा) 58 चक्र 88 (by विष्णु) 
(ws) - (by भेर) जमः (नाग) 48 
efi (by हिमवत्‌ ) 42 काम (मायाशतघर) 23 (by वासुकि) 
etg (महापावाणयोघी) 45 (79 स्थाणु) ज्योतिः 30 (by हुताशन) 
(by fie) कारिक (महामायावी ) 39  ल्वाळाजिह 30 (by हुताशन) 
अतिस्थिर 44 (by मेर) (by पूषन्‌ ) "weet 35 (by घात) 
अनुवक्र (Avs) 36 कुन्दन (by घात) 35 दद्दति 37 (ट अंश) - ` 
(byas) `. — Su (by TE) 35 दहन 8 (by अंश) 
झाडम्बर 45 (by wu) SRA 22 (by ब्रह्मन्‌) नन्दन (सर्वविद्याविशारद्‌) 34 
उच्छ्रित (महापाषाणयोधी) 45 कुसुम 35 (by धातू) (by अखिनौ) 
उत्को (वजदप्डघर) 32 "ठु 23 (by er) नन्दिषेण 22 (by ब्रह्मन्‌) 


(by few) - ` घण्टाकण 22 (by meg) - At 25 (by देवाः) 
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gga (वञरदण्डघर) 32 


(by araa) 
परिष 3] (by अंश) 


पालितक (aama) 39 


(by पूषन्‌) 


पुष्पदन्त 47 (by पार्वती) 


wart 27 (by मम) 
बल (महावक्त्र) 40 
(by वायु) 


भास्कर (सूर्माचुयामी) 28 


(by ससै) 
भीम (सुमहाबळ) 8. 
(by sia) 


मणि ( कैळासङ्गसँकाशः 
श्वेतमास्मानुलेपनः) 29 


(by सोम) 
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महाजयं (नाग) 48 संप्रह 46 (गदाषर) 


(by वासुकि) (by समुद्र 
भेघमालिन 48 (by मेर) aada (तपोविद्याघर 87 ) 
लोहिताक्ष 22 (by अझन्‌) (by मित्र) 


वक्त (मेषषक्र) 36 सुप्रम 38 (by विधातृ ) 
(by ag) सुम्राज 28 (सूर्यानुयायी) 

वट (by अंश) 32 (by सूर्य) 

वर्धन (सवेविद्याविशारद) 34 सुमणि ( कैलासशुक्नसकाशः 


(by अश्विनो) लि a 
विकमक 33 (by विष्णु) न ) 
us = grag 42 (महात्मा)- 

3 (by हिमवत्‌) 


wget 47 (by पार्वती) 
gael 38 (by विषात्‌ ) उतत (तपोविद्याघर) 37 
संक्रम (महाबळ) 33 (by मित्र) 

(by विष्णु) * स्थिर 44 (by मेर) 


Appendix IV 


The Soldtery ( sainikah) and the retinue ( pdrigadah ) 
of SK or K (Mb. Salyaparvan IX. 44 68-707 ) 
(The number after the name refers to the verse). 


emus: 53 
अचलः 69 
भजाननाः 77 
waar: 56 
अञ्जनसंनिभाः L00 
अतिताली 62 
eae: 94 
अनन्त! 52 
अध्यानना। 77 
eux: 57 
आसुब अ्रुकवक्त्रा: 77 
आनन्दः 60 


emi 82 was: 54 
उद्रतामुखाः 84 एकाक्षः 54 
suu: 58 87 
उपक्कष्णकः 52 कतिकः 62 

: "ere: 69 
didi कनक्षापीढः 6]. 
see re कपिस्कन्धः 53 
sae १9 vun: 89 
sage: 79 कराळः 56 
odds कलशोदर: 67 
उष्णीषिणः 89 कल्किः 59 
ऋक्षवक्त्राः 78 कुल्माषाः ]00 
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काकमुसाः 79 
WINS: 53 
काळकण्ठः 64 
SIN! 64 
किरीटिनः 89 
किरीटी 66 
कीटपतंगानां wea: 86 
कुक्कुटवक्त्राः 74 
कुण्डकः 70, 7] 
कुनदीकः 53 
कुब्जा: 93 

कुमुदः 52 
कुम्भषक्श्रः 70 
Brass: 64 
कुशला देशमाषासु 96 
कूर्मनासाः 94 
gui 74 
george: 8] 
eum: 83 
कृशोदराः 83 

कृष्णः 52, 92 
इष्णाजिनाम्बराः 84 
ga: 70 - 
Wem: 55, 68 
कोकिलावद्नाः Sl ` 
क्रथः 65 

काथ: 65 
क्षितिकम्पनः 54 
क्षेमवापः 6l 

wet: 62 
wenger: 79 
wot: 79 
खरबदनाः 74 
सराननाः 08 | 
qa: 56 
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गजाननाः 78 


` गञेन्द्रचर्मवसनाः 84 


गणेश्वराः 86 
गरुखाननाः 79 

गायनः 62 

mara: 69 

"mex: 60 
गोनासावरणाः 82 
गोमुस्ताः 79 

गोत्रजः 6l 
घण्टाजालपिनदाङ्गाः L07 
चण्डवक्त्राः 82 
चतुर्दष्टः 57, 95 
चन्द्रमाः 70 
चमेवाससः 88 
चामरापीहकनिभाः L07 
भारुवक्त्रः 68 
"Imma: 7L 


RR: 66 


चित्रमाल्यघराः 9 
चित्रवर्णा! [00 
चीरघराः 82 
चीरसंबृतगात्रा: 88 
wera: 85 
जटिलाः 90 

अटी 66 

जठरा 57, 70 
wars: 69 
जम्बूकः 7] 
asqa: 53 
उदालाजिइः 56 
wm 58 
तमोम्रकृत्‌ 58 


तारकाक्षः 80 


वित्तिरिकाननाः 87 
quu: 66 

gem: 66 

दण्डबाहुः 68 
दिव्यमाल्याम्वधराः 97 
दीघेप्रीवाः 99 
दीर्घजङ्गाः 98 
दीरघेजिङ्काः 94 
atiram: 99 $ 
दीर्घपादाशिरोभुआ! 99 
दौर्षपृष्ठाः 92 
aan: 76 
दीर्षोष्ठाः 94 

देवयाजी 65 

द्रोणश्रवाः 53 
gaps: 52 
amm 54 
द्वीप्पाननाः 78 | 


| घनुवेक्ता 57 


घमन्तः 67 

qa: 59 

ध्रुवकः 60 
नकुळवक्श्राः 76 
angen: 78 

नन्दः 59, 60 
नन्दकः 68 
नानागुल्मनिवासिनः 87 
नानादेशमुखाः 85 
नानापादौष्ठदह्वाः 97 
नानाभाषाः-97 
नानाबर्णीः 0]. 
नानावर्ममिराच्छसाः 97 
नानावृक्षमुजाः 87 
नानावेषघराः 88 


नानाव्याळमुखाः 8§ 


ग 
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नानाव्यालविभूषिताः 83 
निकुम्मः 52 
REI: 92 
नि्मासबक्याः 92 
नीलकण्ठा: 99, 08 
qg: 63 
प्जवक्तः 7] 
पआशिसाः 89 
पर्त॑गानां qeu: 86 
qu: 52 
परिघबाहवः 08 ` 
परिश्रुतः 55 
पाणिकूर्मा 7l 
पाण्डुरः 68 
पारावतमुखाः 80 
पाश्चांननाः 85 
पिङ्गाक्षाः 96, 99, 00 
पुष्मनामा 55 
TIN: 59 

quiz: 97 
"queam 57 
पृष्वक्षाः 03 
gegen: 85 

प्रभासः 68 

प्रमोद! 60 

Sen mmu: 93 
प्रवाहः 59, 65 
Sam: 63 

प्रियकः 60 
प्रिबदर्शनः 55 
फ्रिममाल्मामुळेपनः 55 
प्रिमविप्रहाः 97 
फळकवाससः 88 
वहुबाहुशिरोघराः 86 
बाणः 62 
बालानामयिकः 69 
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भुजङ्कन्मोगवद्नाः 84 
भूृतलोन्मथनः 64 
मकरवक्श्राः 75 
मत्स्याननाः 77 
agga: 70 
मघुरः 66 

mgh: 67 
qeu 67 
quem: 77 
मयूरसहश्चप्रभाः 0L 
महाकणीः 83 
महाजठरपादाङ्कगः 80 


' mer 95, 97 


महाभुजाः 93 
महिषाननाः 77 
मारुताशनः 57 
मार्यारवक्त्राः 76 
मुकुटिनः 89, 90 
मुण्डाः 90 
मेघनादः 57 
WES 75 
मेषाननाः 77 
agnt: 65 
wa: 68 
रणोत्कटः 63 
रोमाननाः 97 
ळम्बकणी: 99 
रोहाशवक्त्रः 70 
aasa: ।00 
Wem 96 
षञ्जनाभः 58 
"T: 59 
वराहृषद्नाः 74 
बसनः 67 


agra: 58 


वातिकः 72 
घामनाः 98 
वारणेन्द्रनिभाः 95 
विकटः 84 
विकरात्मः 94 
Ru: 57 
विरजोम्बरघारिणः 8l 
TEAT: 94 
TEJET: 79 

, वृक्रोदरानिभाः L00 


` वृषदंशमुसाः 79 


वृषमुखाः 80 
वैताली 62 
anag: 54 
ब्यादितास्याः ।03 
व्याळवक्त्रा: 82 
upet: 52, 96. 
शतलोचनः 56 
शताननाः 82 
शम्बूकः 7] 
शशमुखाः 74 
ques: 76 
शाकवषत: 7.] 
शार्दूलवक्तराः 78 
शिक्षकः 7L 
दिक्षण्डिन: 90 
शिक्षमारमुसाः 75 
झूलमुसा: 82 
reme] 58 
श्येनाननाः 8] 
श्ववक्ताः 76 
a: 59 
श्वेतकोहितराज्यः ]0 


_ qama: 68 


Routh: 68 
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Haat: L00 सुनामा 55 हनुमुखाः 85 
सजाळः 65 gsum: 66 aft: 56 
सप्तशिखाः 90 सुबाहुः 68 ` हरिमुर्षजाः 97 
समुद्रवैगः 58 gara: 55 Wn: 62 
समुद्रोन्मादनः 63 adara: 67 हस्तिकर्णश्िरोघराः 93 
सैचारकः 69 ` सुगालवद्नाः 75 हस्तिनासाः 94 
सवर्णाः 0] सोमपः 65 dum 63 
सहस्रबाहुः 54 स्कन्घाक्षः 56 (ups: 70 
ee 04 ewigen 84 हस्रगालाः 98 
सितकेशः 56 स्थूल्पृष्ठाः 92 

सिद्धयात्रः 6. स्थूलाङ्गः 83 yesim 83 
सिद्धार्थः 59 स्थूलोदराः 88 saig: 95 
सिंहाननाः 78 स्थूळोष्ठाः 97 इस्वपृष्ठाः 92 
qum: 6] स्वास्तकः 60 हस्वभुजाः 98 
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RELIGIOUS PRACTICE AND YOGA IN THE 
TIME OF THE VEDAS, UPANISADS 
AND EARLY BUDDHISM* 

By 
KAREL WERNER 


The subject of Yoga and especially of its beginnings or early forms 
in India is a very difficult one, Ever since GARBE published his book on 
Sankhys and Yoga ( I896) the interest of both scholars and publio as 
far as it has been directed towards Yoga has been focussed predomi- 
nantly on its classical forms such as Patafijali’s system or on later 
developments such as Bhakti Yoga, Tantra Yoga and Hatha Yoga. 
One real exception in this respect was the German indologist J. W. 
HAUER who had made the beginnings of Yoga in India the theme for 
his doctor's thesis (977 ) and who also dealt with this problem in hig 
later books including his last one, Der Yoga, sin indischer Weg sum 
Selbst ( 958 ). 


It is generally assumed that Yoga came into being in connection 
with or as a result of religious practice when this practice had lost its 
appeal for some worshippers, and some of its elements were then elabo- 
rated into an individual spiritual training ( GONDA, HAUER )! which 
again retained many points of contact with religion. The origin of some 
ofthe techniques of Yoga is also seen as reaching hack into a more 
distant past when shamanism (or “archaic techniques of ecstasy " — 
ELIADE )* were prevalent. 


Neither of these propositions takes into account the possibility 
that Yoga may, already in the earliest times, have been & gpecial disci- 
pline in its own right. There is, however, no evidence in the Vedio 





+» Paper presented to the Symposium “ Aspects of Religion in South Asia" 
University of London, Bohool of Oriental and African Studies, London, 
26th Maroh 787L + 

3. Jan GoxDa, Die Religionem Indiens I, " Veda und diterer Hinduismus”, 
Stuttgart I960, p. i09: “ Andererseits enthalt das vedisohe Ritual Hle. 
menie, die sich mit späteren Yogapraktiken beruhreu und dort xu grdsserer 
Entfalbung gekommen aind ”, 
Hauma's view on the origin of Yogais best expressed by the title of the 
firs) ohapber's seotion | of his book: “ Die Wurzel des Yoga im Kult, in 
seinen Ubungen und Erlebnissen und im primitiven Bkstatikertum”, — 
Der Yoga, sin sndiseher Weg zum Selbst, Btutbgart I908, p. 29. 

3 M. Eurapa: Le shamanisme et les techniques .aróhaique de I extase, Paris 
95L. English as “Shamanism, Archais Techniques of Kostasy, London 
l964, chap, XI: “ Ideologies ond Teohniques among the Indo-Europeans”, 
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hymns or in the Upanigads that Yoga actually was a by-product of 
religious practice which only later developed into a separate method. It 
is therefore perfectly justifiable to try to reverse the usual assumption 
and to propose that Yoga is likely to have been a very old discipline 
which did not owe its origin to the religious development, but even may 
itself have exercised some important influence onthe development of 
ancient Indian religious views and practices 


The very earliest indication —-thongh not a proof, strictly speak- 
ing —of the existence of Yoga in India comes from the per-Vedie 
Harappan culture. A number of seals found during excavations show a 
figure seated in a Yoga position which has been ‘used till the’ present 
day by Indian Yogis for meditation. The best known picture ‘of this 
flgüré bears signs of divinity identical with those attached to the much 
later Hindu god Sivé.' Other seals are without those attributes and 
one of them shows a Yogi with rearing cobras. This last one is agains 
familiar soene within the scope of Hindu practices even nowadays. 
Yoga, if it existed in the Harappan period, must have already reached 
then and there, a variety of forms, and levele. The most important: 
featuré in these depictions, however, is the sitting position of. the 
figures. It is nob a position of a priest attending or performing a service, 
but’s posture of one who inéditates, contémplates or in any event is lost 
in some kind of mental absorption, in any cage indicating some sort of 
Yoga activity of a character not primarily recognisable «8 normal reli- 
gious practice. This would hold true, even if the figure on some seals 
represented a deity, as indeed, was.also suggested, for it always is human 

otivity and human ideas» which are projected outside. the human mind 
and made visible as attributes of depicted gods,.thereby becoming idéals 
to be strived for and achieved by men, . m 


Difficult as it is to try to draw conclusions from the limited 
archaeological evidence, it is, no easier todo 80 on the basis of Vedio 
hymns, for the form in which they bave been preserved for us is 
obviously a produét of brahmanic redaction and hence religious and 
particulaly ritualistic conceptions prevail. But it has. been more 
generally, accepted that the Vedio ritual contsined elements which 
coincided with tle “later” Yoga practices and were then developed and 
elaborated (OLDENBERG, Haver, ELIADE, GONDA )! Some of these 





+ H. OLpxw2xno, Religionen des Veda, Stuttgard 97 ( first 894), pp. 307-474, 
esp. p. 40l. HATES, op, oit., ohap. l: “Did Anfánge des Yoga in der 
vedischen xelit.” Esp. pp. 30-22), M. Exnmapm: Le Yoga, Immorialitd ot 
Libsrid, Paris i004. English; Yoga, Immortality and Fresdom, London 

A I958, p. I0%: “Only the rudiments of classio Yoga are to be found in the 
Vodas " 
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elements are supposed, as stated, to have originated in shamanist rites: 
( ELIADE, HAUER, GONDA )! accompanied by ecstatic trances. The Kesin 
hymn ( RV. 0, 86 ) is quoted as an example. 


However, it is again easily possible to see that-at the root of the 
development of Yoga there is likely -to have been a much more articulate 
mental activity and clearer mental experience than rituals and sham- 
anist trances can provide, and to see rather that the latter two were 
only subsequent degenerations or external developments in the wake of 
deeper spiritual experiences of great men whose achievements were 
difficult to emulate. Later examples support this view: Buddhism was, 
to start with, a sober teaching and a pure Yoga practice combined with 
a clear moral discipline. It was founded by a powerful porsonality with 
a clear vision and determined intentions whose reputation of having 
been an enlightened teacher has not yet vanished. Yet his later 
followers developed, within scope of Buddhism, various ceremonies, 
magic rites and spells and a sort of religious institutionslism. ( Al- 
though in a different context and on a different level, another parallel 
example could be furnished by the developmemt of Christianity ). 

It is therefore quite justified to accept whatis suggested by the 
tradition in India which is that at the beginning of the Vedic develop- 
ment there were seers who had clear vision and were outstanding 
personalities in theix time, but whose less congenial followers in 
subsequent times slipped on one hand into ritualistic, and on the other 
hand into perhaps wildly ecstatic practices. 

The Vedic seers are sometimes said to have been of two types; 
(l) the ret type and (2) the muni type ( V.G. RAHURKAR ).! This 
division is acceptable with the reservation that the elementa of & deve- 
loping religiousness accompanied by the worship of gods should not 





२. Goxpa follows BELIADE when he adds to the above ( note I p, 49 ) quoted 
sentenoe: “ Einiges davon sb&mmb ohne Zweifel aus Uralten und verbreiteten 
mehr oder weniger ekstatisochen ode *schamanistisohen' Riten ", 

Hrniípm's conception seems to be an elaboration of the view held already 
by Havar that primitive “ Ekstatikertum" was ons of the root 
of Yoga. Havre dealt with the subject already in bis book Die Anfdnge 
der Yoga—Prazis im alien Indian, Stuttgart I92%. Haumm’s view in 
turn must obviously be seen as an elaboration of  OrnbpAaxXsxse's hint 
at orgiastic  aotivities when interpreting the hofn hymn: “Das 
Lied echildert lebendig daa orglastische Treiben der alten vedischen 
Welt, nooh unveradelt ton dem XEirlbeungsdurst, der die Asketen buddhi- 

- stischer Welt bewegte, nooh ganz in die rohen Formen wilder Medisin- 
mdpnertums gebannt ”, ; 

3 Y, G, RAHUBKAR: The Seera of the Pgssda, Poons l9G4, 
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be ascribed to them as authors too easily. The ret type seers can be 
made responsible for deeper mystical and philosophical ideas originally 
incorporated in myths and symbols and later expressed also 
conceptually (as in the Oreation hymn, RV I0, 7298) and the 
munis were most likely ascetics living in renunciation and practising 
some form of Yoga. (The origin of the religious elements in the Vedas 
clearly goes back into the distant and dark Indo-European era of the 
Vedio people ). 


Of course, the question of the beginnings of conceptual thinking and 
philosophising in the Vedas is that much easier, because it is a question 
of ideas, whereas Yoga is a question of practice. Thus the Creation hymn 
presente important philosophical -ideas in & relatively undistorted way, 
while the Kefsn hymn desoribing munis is obviously the work of an 
outsider or observer who was not quite congenial to them. Still, the 
“long-haired ones” are described there so as to allow us to think of 
them as higher than mere ecstatic shamanists. They are identified with 
light which has always been a symbol of higher spirituality, purity and 
intelligence. Their designation as munayo suggests contemplation 
rather than worship of gods as their chief preoccupation. When they 
are described as following the path of the wind, this may be — in contra- 
distinction to ELIADE'S view that it represents the shamanist experience 
of a“ magic fight")! — better interpreted as indicating the higher 
spiritual status of those who “leave no trace behind them ” (compare 
the later Yogic title paramahariss interpreted in the same way). 
When the kefina say that “the mortals can see only our bodies”, 
this reminds one of the Buddhist description of arahats who were said 
to not be seen by either men or gods when they left the earth for good. 
Gods, of course, ranked high in the mind of a Vedic compiler and it is 
& high praise when the long-haired ones are described as friends of 
gods. But more than that is expressed by the desoription showing 
them as abiding in the region of inner vision (antarikgan ) and as 
freely communicating with all beings,- suprahuman and subhuman 
( as later accomplished Yogis and Buddhist arahats were said to do ). 








॥. “Nome have wished to see the prototype of the yogin in this long-haired 
mani. In reality the figure is that of an ecstatic who only vaguely resem- 
bles the yogin, the chief similarity being his ability to fly through 
the air- bub this siddÀi is a magical power that is found overy- 
where", BLIaDs, Yoga .., p. I0%. To interpreb the expression 
in BV ]0, 86, 4: antarikons patati as .fligho through the air 
is nob correo This flight is nob a phyatoal event, bub a 
psychological one, Ib is an inner journey with a vision of “all forms” 
( vifvd rüpd-ava edkdbat), an archetypal experience of « high spiritual 
signifloanoe whioh oannot be dismissed by saying that ib points “rather to a 
shamanistio technique” as ELIADE does, 
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Highly mythological imagery penetrates the hymn when the ketin 
is said to have drunk poison from a cup in Rudra's company. The 
attempts to interpret this image literally 88 drug-taking (H. D. 
GRISWOLD, R. N. DANDEKAR )! sre unsupported by the general descrip- 
tion of kestns as bright and gentle sages. Another interpretation of the 
act of drinking poison as taking the world’s suffering on oneself 
( A. Ch. 8055 )! is more in line with the rest of the hymn. To conclude, 
the naked ( vdtarasana ) muni type seers were not early dissenters 
from the orthodox Vedic religion ( a8 प. D. SHARMA would have it )* 
nor wild pursuers of shamanist ecstasy, let alone drug-addicts, but 
rather early Yogis whose practices and techniques were not quite 
understood by their contemporaries, but aroused interest and started 
exercising some influence on the Vedic ritual. 


In this sense the origin of Yoga cannot be sought in ritual 
practice with its requirement of “yoking the mind" to the ritual 
performed with the assistance of a particular god (as HAUER inter- 
prets 7, 8, 6f and 5, 8l,]).* On the contrary, the specific and 
efficacious Yoga techniques were being introduced into the religious 
rituals in the hope that the latter would thereby be made effective. 
The Yoga techniques of concentration were felt to be very powerful 
and practically a superhuman achievement which, in accordance with 
the religious way of thought, conld not be of human origin. The 
source of its power was felt to rest with some deity (like Brahmana- 
spati or Savitr) who was then asked to help the sacrificer to achieve 








i H, D. Gmiswonp, Ths Religion of the Egveda, London 928, p. 389: 
*... drinking polson-liquids bhat produce eostasy ". R. N. DAXDAKABR, 
'*Rudra in the Veda,” Journal of the Universtiy of Poona, I (953), 
p. 00: “This hymn olearly relates to the specific orgiasbio oul 
of the munis, These ... seem to have... indulged in a sort of 
eostasy-producing medicament.” In faob, ib was already OLDRNBNRG 
again who suggested the drug theory, although with a question-mark : 
* Das Lied spriohb von den langhaarigen Versdokten (kein, muni), 
in braunen Schmutz gekleidet, die in Windeswehen einhergehen, wenn 
die Góbter in sie gefahren sind, die mit Rudra Gift ( Ekstase erregende 
Medikamente ?) aus dem Beoher trinken ", Rel. d. Veda, p. 404 ff. 

3 A,Oh. Bosa: Hymns fromthe Vedas, London ]968, p. 57 : The Vedio muni 
makes the supreme saorifice not only by courting death in the service of the 
world, but also by taking the world’s suffering on himself, drinking from the 
poison oup in Rudra's company ". 

$ H. D. BHABRMA: Ooniributions io “tha History of Brakmasisal Asecticism, 
Poona I959, p. I9: “Iam tempted to pub forward the suggestion that those 
vatarafanas (i, e. the munis of RV I0, I86) who by the timo of Aranyabas 
took the title of &ramasa, were the earliest dissenters from the orthodox 
religion”, 

4 HAUER, op. cH. pp. 20-2]. 
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the required concentration. This is the main difference between a 
Yogi’s and 8 worshipper’s approach to the supposed transcendental 
region. A Yogi, "following the path of the wind”, is on his own and. 
penetrates into the interim region of spirituality while still dwelling 
among mortals, and he is at least equal to the gods. The usual line 
of thonght of a-priestly mind, however, is inclined to rely on help from 
the gods brought about by routine offerings, prayers and the like, 
even if what is needed is the sacrificer’s own mental effort, enabling 
him to carry ont his sacrifices properly. At the bottom of this is 
man’s inolination to project outside his mind forces and faculties, 
hopes and aspirations, fears and limitations which are parts of shia 
own character. : 


Another important Vedic concept, that of tapas (“mystical | 
heat” or “inner creative flame”) can be interpreted in & similar 
way. First there must have been reached the psychological experi- 
ence, accompanied by a certain degree of awarenens of what was going 
on, of a atate of mind which came about as a result of some conscious 
or even calculated effort made in order to achieve some results, and 
this experience must have been accompained by a sense of “ inflaming”. 
Only then could if have been elaborated into a religious concept and 
projected into the cosmic dimension as the original force which gave 
birth to * That One” or through which That One self-generated ‘itself 
( depending on how we translate the verse tapasas tanmahsná-ajáyata- 
cham ~ RV 0,29,8). And only then could it have been ascribed to 
the gods ७७ we see in practically every myth of creation where a 
creator of the universe is described as making first a sort of mental 
preparation before the act of creation, consisting in producing in him- 
self the inner creative flame (the usual words being tapo atapyata ). It 
has been confirmed nowadays that & sense of inner heat and subsequent 
inflow of energy accompanies all practised traditional Yogs exercises 
as well as modern relaxational techniques like the “ sutogenic training 
(J. H. SOHULTZE).. To become aware of it requires a considerable 
degree of self-observation which must have been reached by some Vedio 
seers already and cannot but be seen asa part of whatis known as 
Yoga training. This inner experience was undoubtedly a possession of 
the few only and the meaning of tapas was not generally understood 
not even among non-orthodox- ascetics, so that in the course of timo it 
acquired the meaning of “ austerity 


Another Yoga tradition obviously existed within and around 
the veráiya communities which, according to some researches, had 
their own social organisation outside the Br&hmanie society ( Hause, 








3 J. H. BOUULTES Das auiogens Training, Bbubbgarb I968 { I9th ed. }, 
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CHOUDHARY ). The hymns of the Atharva Veda and especially of its 
Vráiya Kända contain many clear references to Yoga practices which, 
however, are practically always intertwined with religious ritualistic 
practice and mythological thinking. These elements were probably 
introduced later when vrdiyas became brahmanised and the material 
contained in the Vrdtya Kanda was brought in line with the orthodox 
religious attitudes. Brahmanised priests of the vrdiyas—the Atharva 
Veda br&hmanas - then adopted, in the course of time, an even more 
rigid formal and ritualistic attitude than is found in the three older 
samhitas, which may be understandable in view of the comparatively 
late redaction of the Atharva Veda ina time when the Vedic religion 
generally deteriorated 


Therefore if we find in the Atharva Veda hints at speciflo Yoga 
techniques in connection with rituals (for example breathing exercises, 
` AV 5, 4, 5; ॥76, 5, ॥॥), it cannot be taken for granted that these 
were early elementa of what later developed into classical Yoga, ७ notion 
which persisted from the times of DEUSSEN till Haver. It can only 
mean that these specific practices among the Yogis of the time were 
so influential that they were in some form or another introduced into 
religious practice and thus got into the priestly version of the Atharva 
Veda hymns, the Yogis themselves having had no written records: 
There is no doubt that there were, among vráíyas, individuals and 
groups of individuals leading the life of wandering ascetics and practis- 
ing various forms of Yoga. It again has to be stressed that they were 
no dissenters from any kind of orthodox religion, because they never 
belonged to it. In fact, they were an older phenomenon than the real 
Vedio orthodoxy as we know it from the Sarshstas and especially from 
the Brdhmanas. When Brihmanism established itself as orthodoxy, 
it could do 80 only because it raised the claim of being all-embracing, 
universal. This claim could not be raised if wandering ascetics and 
Yogis continued to be looked down upon as outcasts by the established 
priest caste. And because they would never be assimilated into a 
Br&hmanie community as the larger vrdtya community including their 
priests was, while their influence on and authority with people could 
not be eradicated, the only way to make Br&hmanism universal was to 
include them into the system by accepting their way of life as a sort of 
culmination of life's achievements. This is most likely the origin of the 
scheme of four ésramas or stages of life, particularly of the fourth one, 
which is that of a sannydet 








7 J, W. HAUS: Das Vritya, Untersuchungen uber die niohtbrahmanieche 
Religion Altindiens, Stuttgart l9%7, R. QuoupHunri; Vrdtyas iw angiont 
India, Varanasi [904 


$& [Annali B. 0. RL] 
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However, this scheme was never consistently adopted by 
Brébmanas themselves who preferred to remain in the second stage of 
a householder as long as possible or up till death and so it remained 
mostly theoretios]. Besides, the claim for universality in Brühmanism 
was never fully accepted and outside it schools of thought and move- 
ments of ascetic and Yoga practices kept flourishing throughout the 
times of the Brdhmanas and Upanigads and well beyond the time of 
the Buddha. But on the other hand the acceptance on the part of 
orthodory of the Yoga approach as a legitimate religious practice gave 
rise to religiously committed schools of Yoga in which religious and 
mythological projections into the mental practice of Yoga played a 
great part. The Yogi, originally a completely human figure, received 
his cosmic counterpart in the “ Primeval Yogi” ( Uryogin of HAUEB ) 
that was identified with Rudra and Siva, presumably not without the 
influence of the obscure tradition going back to the time of the Harappan 
civilisation. ( A story which repeated itself in a way later in Buddhism 
— from Gautama Buddha to the cosmic Adi Buddha), From such 
religious schools of Yoga a developmental line leading directly to the 
Svstdsvatara and the later Yoga Upanisads can be assumed, while the 
original Yoga traditions outside the Br&hmauie orthodoxy continued 
and led eventually to the rise of Jainism and Buddhism and later on to 
the formulation of the classical Yoga system. 


The oldest Upanigads, such as Brhaddranyaka, Ohándogya, 
Tatttirtya, Aitareya or Kaugitaks, do not appear to have been dire- 
otly related to the tradition of Yoga schools, whether of the indepen- 
dent line or the brahmanised religious line, and fall within the scope 
of the evolution of philosophical thought Yet at least four points 
make them most interesting and important with regard to Yoga and 
the development of religious practice and show signs of influence on the 
part of Yoga: (4 ) There is indirect but olear evidence of an essential 
Yoga technique which the Upantgads call dhyana. (2) The older 
Upanssads formulated what was to become a new motivation for 
earnest religious praotice and for philosophical quest and what appears 
to have been always the basic motivation for all Yoga efforts, namely 
the teaching on what happens to the individual after death and what 
is his final destiny. (8) There isa shifting in the conception of what 
is knowledge from merely knowing the scriptures to being aware of the 
art of knowing itself and finally to knowing directly the last imperi- 
shable reality. (4) It is realised that the psychological states of the 
individual mind are the doors to experiences with wide implications 
thought to inolude the psychological identification with the absolute, 
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(4) Dhyana iB nots religious concept, has nothing to do with 
a mythological line of thought and could not be arrived at through 
philosophical speculation. It is a definite Yoga technique which can be 
known only where individual practice has-been cultivated for a 
considerable time by advanced Yogis and groups of pupils and where 
attempts have been made to formulate the resulting experience for 
instructional purposes. 


The dhyana section of the Ohdndogya Upantgad (7, 6, l) appears 
to bea distant echo of such 8 formulation inserted into a wider context 
of Upanisadio tracts without full understanding of its significance. It is 
said there that dhyána or contemplative absorption transcends the 
surface mind (लहद ) and that, in fact, everything — the earth, the 
atmosphere, the heaven, the waters, the mountains, gods and men — 
exists in deep absorption, as it were, meaning in an instant and constant 
peace and balance. In other words, the unified, mature mind of a 
superior man sees everything in its proper place and only small people 
live in conflict and create upheaval around themselves. 


This description, although short, gives the essence of a meditative 
way of living which corresponds to the later Buddhist detached attitude 
of an accomplished arahat. (See e g Maj. Nik. l, ı) It also 
corresponds to a still.Jater Zen conception of merely viewing reality 
as it presents itself without trying to grasp it and we find it advocated 
even nowadays by those who claim to have reached or experienced the 
essence of life, particularly by J. Krishxamurti. All these sources say, 
basically, that the real or true life (the meditative life) just flows, 
letting everything be as it is. They imply that it is the way of 
spontaneous existing which is natural to entities that have no 
differentiated or individualised consciousness including - happy 
simple people. “ Small people” who quarrel are the bulk of humanity 
- consisting of self-conscious individuals, while “superior men” are 
supposed to be those who, through personal effort, are able to achieve 
the dhydna attitudé with full consciousness. 


The section is set into a context.which suggests that the redac- 
tion of the Upantsad was done by people unaware of the meaning of 
the section and the concept of dhydna, for they refer to scriptural 
knowledge as higher than dAyána. This indicates that the concept of 
dhyana was an element introduced into the Upanigad from elsewhere 
and that it took some time before it was fully accepted and understood 
by the Upanisadic thinkers in later Upantgads. An obvious interpre- 
tation then is that it came from an independent Yoga tradition ontside 
the orthodoxy and philosophical circles. 
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(2) The new motivation for religious practice which was for- 
mulated in the earliest Upansgads — and was shared by ascetics and * 
Yogis of practically all schools ~ was, in the first instance, the teaching 
of transmigration. For Yoga it must have been a current underlying 
ideology for a long time and there are indications in the Vedic hymns 
that ancient rests knew or even held the teaching. Brähmanas show 
that the priests had a certain ides about the repeated deaths which ° 
had to be suffered by those who had not reached final salvation, but it 
was only in the early Upanigads that the teaching was for the first 
time clearly formulated ( particularly in Brh. Up. 3, 2, 2-8; 4,4, 2-5 
4, 4, 6; 4, 4, 9; 6, 2, 5-6 ) and it became quickly universally accepted 
(vf Katha Up.], I, 7: sasyam iva martyah paoyate sasyam iva jayate 
punah). Soon, however, it became & source of frastration to religious 
thinkers. The prospect of an endless round of rebirth was deplorable 
to them as it may have been to ascetics and Yogis for a long time 
‘already. For the chief motivation for the Yoga practice - although not 
for all the religious practice of the time — was the desire to escape from 
endless sequence of lives, to secure non-return ( Brh, Up. 6, 2, 5). 


. What was hidden behind the notion of no return, however, was 
not at all clear to all early Upanisadic thinkers and various statements 
were made concerning it. Soon, of course, the philosophical identifica- ` 
tion of the individual Aiman with the Brahman provided the answer 
(Brh. Up. 3, 4, 0) and became widely accepted and taught, but the 
practising truth-seekers or Yogis were not thinkers and evidence can be 
found even in the Upanigade that they did not attach importance to 
concepts, ideas and religious beliefs and wanted to know truth direotly 
This was a point when it was clearly seen or ib was at least beginning 
to dawn that to know about things did nob mean to know. "There was 
therefore the realisation of the basic ignorance of man about his own 
Situation: In their pursuit of knowledge the truth-seekers were pre- 
pared to leave everything behind. Religious practise in the orthodox 
sense did not have any meaning for them, they wanted a reliable solu- 
tion of the riddle of life. 


An illustration or a typifled figure of an unenlightened truth- 
geeker is Naciketas (which can be interpreted as “ the ignorant one") 
of the Katha Upaigad. The mythical framework and an older story 
( Tait. Br. 3, ॥], 8) provide an opportunity for putting Yoga higher 
than the orthodox religious practice and showing concern for the 
ultimate destiny of man which escapes the attention of the current reli- 
gious outlook, In the original story in Tattirtya Bráhmana Naciketas, 


^ 
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who has been granted three wishes by Yama, asks as his third wish for 
the means of overcoming repeated death (punarmriyw) and is given 
instruction in using & certain ceremonial fire sacrifice called thereafter 
by his name. In the Katha Upantgad, however, Naciketas right from 
the beginning is obviously sceptical about ritual and even about the 
value of external renunciation (the ascetic attitude did not appeal to 
him as, later, the Buddha did not find it successful, either). He is 
well acquainted with the dostrine of rebirth and is not hesitant to 
give up everything, including his life, but he wants to know what 
happens to man 88 an individual when he departs from the world for 
good, meaning when he has won final release-a knowledge which ia 
hidden even from gods, as Yama says. 


‘The instruction he finally gets is typical of the independent Yoga 
approach (culminating later in Buddhism): he does not get, a direst 
answer to his question, but is advised to turn to himself in practising 
Yoga, thus abandoning worldly joy and sorrow (Katha l, 2, 2), 
Later even some practical steps are specified and they represent the 
essence of all Yoga techniques : “ When the five processes of cognizance 
together with the mind come to a standstill and the intelligence does 
not flatter, that is called the supreme course. That is considered to be 
Yoga : firm mastery of the senses; then one is undistracted. Yoga is 
growth as well as passing away.” (2, 8, l0-ll) 


The story, in which these sober statements appear, contains even 
in its Upanisadie version, much mythological material which is com- 
bined with philosophical ideas, the usual pattern with the Upamsads. 
But the statements on Yoga are so clear and different from the rest 
that they cannot be regarded as an outcome of evolution achieved in 
time between the Brühmsnie and Upanisadio versions of the story 
within the scope of Br&hmanie religious thinking. We must assume 
that they point to the existence of Yoga practice cultivated outside the 
orthodox religion and also apart from the line of speculative philosophi- 
eal thought. In order to gain the final knowledge people had to 
resort to the special practice of Yoga. 


` (8) The shifting in the conception of what is real knowledge, 
indicated already in the Naciketas story, was brought about partly 
also by the philosophical development and was strengthened and 
deepened by the influence of Yoga. At first there was no clear concep- 
tion of knowledge as means of salvation — faith was the most impor- 
tant basis for religious practice; knowledge was conceived as merely 
knowing the Vedas and other scriptures ( veddrigas ). No access to 
reality through direct knowledge was suspected by the priests to 
exist, while the facts and things of the wolrd could be known because 
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they were accessible through the consciousness ( Chand, Up, 7. 7 ). 
However, the idea of the direct knowing of the “imperishable” 
( aksara ) was eventually found to be possible by same more profound 
minds (e. g. by Y&jfiavalkya - Brh. Up. 8, 8,]0-ll) and finally it was 
conceived that man’s knowledge (vidy@) was twofold: the lower one 
was concerned with the Vedas and other external branches of knowing 
and the higher one was believed to have direct access to the “ imperi- 
ghable" ( Mund. Up. 3, 7, 4—6 ). 


It can be objected that itis hardly possible to rule out that it was 
the development of philosophical thought which alone and in its own 
way had been responsible for the Upanisadic concept of higher knowledge 
and that it need not have been the influence of Yoga practice which 
made itself felt here and introduced a new concept accepted by philo- 
sophical thought. The urge to know was always present in Vedic 
scriptures. Thus the Creation hymn (RV 0, 29) shows the desire 
to know the last mysteries of the world’s origin, and as there 
was not found anybody who had witnessed the creation and the 
origin of the world, & new channel of knowledge had to be found, 
It is, however, doubtful whether this could have been possible within 
the strict boundaries of the thought process, The thought is never 
inclined to resign its claim of superiority in providing knowledge and 
gives way only when the pressure on the part of irrational components 
of human personality is very strong and irresistible. And the concept 
of a direct knowledge providing access to the “imperishable” is 
certainly not rational Yoga itself owes its very existence to the claim 
of being able to open just such & new direct avenue to knowing the 
highest truth and it provides for techniques which are said to achieve 
it. It is, therefore, most likely that the Upanisadie philosophical 
thought, opposed as it was to traditional religious practice which was 
felt to be unfrnitful, made use of or was itself overwhelmed by the 
impact Yoga made on its followers as wellas on outsiders. In this 
way philosophical thought first accepted the basically non-rational 
Yogic notion ‘of dhyána and'then adopted even the Yogic concept of 
higher or direct knowlege as well, followed by embracing the practical 
Yoga techniques in later Upantgads. All this provided also a new 
impetus for further philosophical and realigious speculations. 


(4) The realisation that man experiences various psychological 
states of mind and that these point to a possible solution of the riddle 
of his origin and essence seems to have developed entirely within the 
scope of Upanisadic speculations based on observation. The first and 
most conspicuous element in this respect was the observed fact of the 
disappearance of consciousness on falling asleep and its reappearance 
on waking up ( Brh. Up. 2, 7, 6 ). Next the difference between sleep 
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with and without dreams was ‘noticed ( Brh. Up. 4, 8, 9-8 and else- 
where) and the speculations became concerned with the points of 
dissimilarity between the world one experiences in'the waking state 
and the world one seemingly creates for oneself out of nothing when | 
dreaming ; the latter was being compared with Brahma’s creation of the 
universe (also seemingly out of nothing). The greatest ‘interest, 
however, was focussed on the state of deep sleep without dreams which 
80 easily provokes comparison with death. It was noticed, though, 
that one wakes up from a deep sleep not only with all one’s previous 
knowledge and memory, but one experiences also a sense of freshness 
and an afterfeeling of a just passed experience of bliss. The explana- 
tion of what happens dyring the deep sleep was first — in fact quite 
fittingly - this : that man’s all psychological functions withdraw into 
the vital force (prada) of the organism (Ohdnd. Up. 4,8,8) A 
metaphysical explanation emerged when deep sleep was proclaimed to 
be a temporary merging of the individual soul (diman ) with the 
immortal universal essence (brahman — Ohand. Up. 8, 7, ; of. Brh. 
Up. 4, 8, 20-8I). lt was even claimed that in dreamless sleep one has 
deep knowledge (Mdnd Up. 5). However, it was still felt that the 
dreamless sleep was not the highest possible experience and that the 
realisation of the essential unity in one điman was the content of a 
. fourth state of consciousness (caturtha - Mand Up. 7). But nowhere 
in the Upanigads of old do we really find an indication as to how this 
state may be arrived at. It was only when Yoga became fully accepted 
and introduced into later Upanigads that the way to this achievement 
was described ( Mavirt Up. 6, I8-9;7,I}) 


The indirect evidence of the existence of Yoga techniques eutside 
the religious orthodox practice, and independently of the philosophical 
efforts of the time, as furnished by the Upanigads, is supported by 
direct evidence of the existence of free non-religious and non-philogo-~_ 
phical schools of Yoga contained in the Buddhist Pali Canon. 


In his search for enlightenment the Buddha, or then rather an 
unknown mendieant, Gotama, spent some time under different Yoga 
teachers, having joined their schools ‘or circles of pupils. The Pali 
Canon mentions only two of them by name ( Alara Kalama and Uddaka 
Ramaputbs - Maj. Nik. 8, 26 or 4, 36 and elsewhere), but it is almost 
certain that Gotama was successively associated with more than two 
and in any event it is certain that there existed a large number of 
similar schools and teachers in India of the Buddha's time, 
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~The report on the teachings of the two teachers of the Buddha is 
very brief, but it seems that they gave their students first a theoretical 
introduction into their respective systems and when the pupils were 
able to follow them they were taught a practical Yoga technique to 
achieve psychological states of absorption described as the sphere of 
nothingness ( dkitoafindyatana ) and the sphere of neither-cognisance- 
‘ nor-non-oognisanoe ( nevasa Adnan fiüyatata ), respectively. This achi- 
evement they both considered to be the last and definite reality, a state 
of transcendence temporarily accessible to them during their lives, but 
permanently achieved after death. Thus we find schools of Yoga in 
existence in the 6th century B. O. which obviously had no connections 
‘whatsoever with the orthodox religion of the time, nor did they possess 
ideological teachings based on any kind of a God idea and, besides, they 
were not influenced by the Upanisadic brahma-diman theory either. 
(Aávaghosa's account of this biographical episode from the Buddha’s 
life imputes that both Buddha's teachers had postulated a self — the ''fleld- 
knower " ( kgeiraj8a ) and the " self-grasper " ( Gémagrüha ) respectively, 
which would bring their teachings nearer to those current in the Upa- 
nigads. As his account is several centuries later than the Pali Canon — he 
is believed to have lived around 00 A. D. —itis likely to reflect not 
the situation during the Buddha's time, but the later controversy on 
the point of the &tman doctrine. ) 


The very fact of the existence of such non-committed Yoga schools, 
prior to the establishment of Buddhism, is a proof of a line of develop- 
ment of Yoga entirely outside the recognised religious and philosophical 
sphere of Bráhmanism. Yoga in ancient India was not an outcome of 
religious evolution nor a result of a protest against religious stagnation 
and ritual practice and it did not originate in philosophical ciroleg On 
the contrary, Yoga stimulated fresh philosophical development when 
the latter, after the stagnation of the Brahmans period, took up some 
subtle philosophical trends of the early Vedic times and elaborated them 
into religious speculations opposed to dry ritual practice and aiming at 
transcending it. Yoga was then in due course accepted by philosophi- 
cal schools-of thougbt and made by them into a prerequisite for 
philosophical progress towards knowledge as reflected in the 
Upantgads. , 

Yoga gave a new impetus also to religious practice and Yoga 
techniques were among the elements that transformed orthodox Brah- 
manism into the broadly conceived Hinduism which accepted tolerantly 
many previously refused elements of philosophical thought and unor- 
thodox religious practice and could then compete successfully with 
Buddhism, 
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Although the earlier hints in the Vedas from which it is possible 
to infer the early existence of Yoga are brahmanised, it seems obvious 
that the strongest independent Yoga tradition was one without the 
idea of God as tvara and without the concept of a universal principle as 
the underlying essence of the universe whioh would be the goal of the 
Yoga path. That is why individual teachers such as those mentioned 
in the Pali Canon and various schools of Yoga could develop diffe- 
rent forms of psychological experience, and great unorthodox integral 
Yoga movements like Jainism and Buddhism could arise and even 
an antésvara form of the classical Yoga system could survive. 


Buddhism itself was a culmination of this free unorthodox line of 
development of Yoga schools and would be inexplicable without them. 
Buddhism cannot be explained as having developed solely from the 
Vedic and Upsnisadieline or asa totally new phenomenon created by 
one man, It has its prehistory and this is in the mostly unrecorded 
independent Yoga tradition. Where Buddhist ideas are foreshadowed 
(like in the Kekin hymn of the Rg Veda or in the Naciketas story in 
Katha), the influence of that independent tradition itself can be 
detected. 


Buddhism, having perfected the Yoga techniques, inherited from 
the independent tradition, into a psychological system of training 
hardly ever surmounted afterwards and given them a comprehensive 
and basically non-religious doctrinal backing, exercised a powerful 
influence on all non-orthodox truth-seekers and schools of Yoga and 
thus probably contributed largely to their- disappearance. The only 
other remaining unorthodox school of Yoga has survived within 
Jainism. Its Yoga techniques are not too removed from those in 
Buddhism. 


At the other pole Yoga was incorporated into the newly develop- 
ing, broad system of Hinduism where -apart from minor exceptions such 
as the one within Patafijali’s Yoga system -it took religious forms which 
often made Yoga into a secondary tool made use of for reviving or 
assisting in deepening the religious practice and beliefs of various 
Hindu sects. At the same time Yoga was added to every system of 
Hindu philosophy supposedly as a means of proving its validity. Asa 
result, Yoga has been brought into disrepute with free trath-seekers in 
modern times who have grown out of the Indian tradition, such ag 
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J. KRISHNAMURTI who often speaks against systematic mind training 
and advocates free mindful attitude towards all events in life 
(although this is essentially a Yoga approach, too), as well as with 
scholars who are reluctant to study and test Yoga inite own right 
without its historical involvement in religious and philosophical 
systems. 


It is the privilege of this present restless and inquisitive time, 
however, to question everything and to exclude nothing from the sphere 
of the possible. And so even Yoga seems to have caught the attention 
also of some free and scientifically trained minds inclined to experiment 
with if. With what results remains to be seen, 


MISCELLANEA 


HISTORICITY OF THE ASURAS 
MENTIONED IN THE RGVEDA 
By 
V. G. PARANJPE 


The word asura appears about seventy times in the Rgveda 
and in most of the passages it is an adjective of gods like Indra, 
Varuna, Agni, Savitr, Aryaman, Püsan, Soma, Rudra, Dyaus, Mitrā- 
varuņä, eto The word is derived from the root असू (4 P.) mean- 
ing प्रक्षेपण, ‘one capable of hurling down his opponent, mighty ’ 
or from the noun asu meaning life, vitality ‘one with vitality or 
might’. The derivatives असुरत्व and ayy mean sovereign power. ROTH, 
GRASSMAN, BERGAIGNE, and other interpreters understand the word in 
the later meaning of ‘a demon, a demoniac being ' in many expressions 
like असुरहन्‌, असुराः अदेवाः, Teac असुरस्म, पिप्रोः असुरस्म, ager वौरान्‌ ; but 
I would lay down a general propositidn that in all passages except 
X-58.4, 82.5, ]24.8 and 8, 6.8, and 57.4, all from Mandala X, where 
the Asuras figure with the देवाः as their rivals for power, the word 
is to be understood in the sense of ‘mighty’ as against the usual 
interpretations : thus, aga: eka: are mighty infidels, असुरस्य वीराः 
the warriors of the mighty one, असुरो हृषः a mighty invocation, 


असुरस्य मायया by the craft of a mighty one, M भुजः असुरेभ्यः भाभरः ( VIII, 
89॥. ) the possessions seized from the mighty, eut qui I. 84.5 ( contra 
ROTH and GBASSMAN, of. BEnGAIGNE, Rel. Véd. vol. III, 69 note ) the 
race of the mighty. 


This would mean that, towards the end of the Rgvedio period, 
the meaning of the word asura had changed on account of certain 
happenings; and my hypothesis (for, in the present state of the 
evidence before us only hypotheses are possible) is that there was 
an invasion of our Aryan ancestors — and this is the sense conveyed by 
all those passages where the struggles between the Devas and the Asuras 
are mentioned — by the ancient Babylonians or Chaldeans, that in the 
beginning the Aryans had to flee before the enemy to the detriment 
of their worship of Agni, but that they organised themselves for the 
struggle, gained the upper hand, and their enemies had to sue for 
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peace and lived subsequently on cordial terms with the Aryans, who 
gained very considerably by the contact with a higher foreign civiliza- 
tion. I hope to give sufficient evidence to prove these facts. 


I shall begin with the name ‘asura’ given to the ancient 
Babylonians by the Aryans. When two peoples speaking two entirely 
different languages come together, there is & tendency to nickname 
each other after some words recurring constantly in the languages 
unintelligible to them. The Germans and the French thus in the trench- 
warfare of the Great War of I9I4-I9I8 heard the words ‘ dis-donc’ 
( = I say ) and 'bursch' (chap, fellow ) in the languages of the enemy 
and hence the Germans called the French Didons and the French 
‘called the Germans Bosches! The Chaldeans were already asura, 
‘mighty, but they came to be called Asuras on account of a word like 
‘asura’ constantly used in their conversation.! This derivation would 
dispose of the objection of SKÖLD to the equivalence of Asura with 
_Assyrians 


I shall now summarize the facts gleaned from the five tenth- 
mandala passages, of which X. I24 is the most important. 


X. ]94. -6 ( vv. 7-9 are tagged on to the preceding verses in the 
Samhita without any connection ) :— The gods ask Agni to return once 
more to them as sacrificer and leader. The worship of fire therefore 
had ‘ceased. Agni repents for his having left his kinsmen for strangers 
( स्यात्‌ सस्यात्‌ अरणीं नामिमेमि ). While with them® he did much to further 


the eternal order ( ऋतस्य घाम विमिमे पुरूणि) and to make the leader of 





उ This is what Prof. Lxvr told me in I98] in Bbrasabourg. 


3 In the Index to ‘ The Greatness that was Babylon’ by Baggs there are 
$wonby-flve names either beginning or ending with ‘asur’ or ‘ashur’, 


है. Anne Louise Punxrms, in her The Comparative Archaeology of Marly Mesopo- 
tamia (Oriental Institute of Chicago, I949), while writing about Level II 
of the Bamma precinct to the N.H. of Babylonia, writes this about the 
troughs forming offering places: ‘Their possible uses formed the subjeot of 
considerable debate during the years after their discovery, bub the final 
deolsion of the excavators is that they are more likely to have been used 
for ritual burnt offerings than for cremation. Their peraistence in the sams 
place from the earliest phase of Level III in unbroken suocession through 
Level I, 2? (ʻi. e through the building phases), the destruction of eaoh layer 
before the next one was put down, and the complete absenoe of human bones 

, are the main reasons for this decision, [ Note 240 on this runs: First 
suggested by Werner in UVB VL ll and corroborated by Heinrloh in UVB 

' VIO), 
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the Asuras happy ( शंसामि पित्रे असुराय शेवम्‌ ) and he accepted his offerings 
although this latter was not a proper sacrificer ( अयक्षियादू अश्विय॑ आगमेमि ). 
He had, thus, lived several years with them, but now, realising that 
there was chaos in his home-land ( पर्यावरत्‌ राष्ट्रम्‌ ), that Agni, Soma 
and Varuna were all in a bad position ( अभिः सोमो वरुणस्ते च्मवन्ते ) and 


the power of the Asuras also was waning ( निर्मासास्ते असुराः अभूवन्‌ ), 
he has decided to save his homeland and to come back to Indra 
and calls upon Varuna to resume his sovereign power, and upon Soma 
to quit his obscurity : निरेहि सोम. 


The very obscure hymns X. 5l-58 have been attributed to the 
Saucika Agni, not heard of inthe RV, and all the three formed a 
single Ákhy&na according to the Anukramant and according to 
OLDEWBERG also. I would take the three hymns as distinct from one 
another: the first relating to the choice of Agni as the Hoty, as per the 
suggestion of Yama, which office he is apparently unwilling to accept 
owing to the failure of his three elder brothers; the second to his 
having accepted the office, and the third is probably a complex of two 
or three different hymns and is not connected with the hymns Bl and 52. 
Although the historical context of the hymns is very obscure, we are 
concerned here with v. 4 in X. 58 [ aqa वाचः प्रथमं मसीय येनासुरॉ आमि देवा 
असाम ] which expressly refers to the rivalry between the Gods 
and the Asuras, and the Akhy&na as such would refer to the 
re-organisation of the defeated Gods against the Asuras, 


X. 79 and 80 also are attributed to the same mysterious Saucika, 
but do not refer to the struggle between the Devas and the Asuras. 


X. 82.5 refers only in & general way to the Devas and the 
Asuras. In X.]5l. 8the Devas are mentioned as reposing faith 
( मथा देवा असुरेषु श्रदधामुप्रेषु चक्रिरे ) in their powerful opponents, the Asuras, 
naturally after the Asuras sued for peace, while in X. 57. 4 we have a 
reference to the fights between them for supremacy. 


These conclusions that the word asura had changed its meaning 
and that the Asuras were a people with whom the Vedic Aryans had 
to fight are supplemented by those from the Atlareya-Brdhmana 
in which the Asuras have been mentioned as victorious except 
in the north-east where the Hindukush rendered them safe,’ and as 


3 There ts no Boma in Mesopobamia and therefore ib was neither the offering 
nor 8 god to them. 
2 ds, Br, DLS, 
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-being strengthened by their fortifications in which respect the 
. Aryans decided to follow them.’ The Taiiiiriya-Brühmama I. 5.6 
refers to the different burial customs when the two folks were living 
“side by side. The tombs of the Aryans were level with the ground, 
while those of the Asuras had a superstructure, and this would 
remind us of the megalithic structures of the south of India, where 
stone is plentiful. It also refers to the shaving customs of the 
‘Auras who began the shaving with those parts of the body where 
the-Aryans ended (ते. जा. L हैं. 6 ). 


There is nothing mythical about these references to the Asuras 
‘who are never in the early period mentioned in combination with 
the mythical Baksümsi and we shall certainly not be wrong in 
regarding the Asuras as an actual historical people whom the 
Aryans had encountered. : 


We have more evidence to show that the ancient Babylonians 
had come into contact with the Aryans. There are twenty-eight 
‘constellations according to the ancient Babylonian astronomy, the first 
‘being the Pleiades. The Indian astronomy also contains twenty-eight 
‘constellations beginning with the Krttik&s, the full list appearing in 
emm XIX. 7. 2-5, तै. सं. IV. 4. 4. -8, while the Abhijit was dropped 
later. The question is raised by PiaaoTT if they were borrowed by the 
Indians from the Chinese, but NEEDHAM? has shown that the Chinese 
themselves had borrowed them from ancient Babylonia. 


Le GENTI, the French astronomer, found that the astronomical 
methods in the south of India were identical with the ancient 
‘Babylonian linear and zigzag methods. Our northern methods are 
slightly different on account of the Greek astronomical methoda 
which we learnt from the Roman traders, the Greek astronomy 
being named रोमकसिद्ान्त by us. 


The Surgasiddhánia mentions that the Sun-god taught astro- 
nomy to the Asuras who imparted the knowledge to others. The 
Sdryasiddhdnia, our most important text on astronomy, is in NEUGE- 
BAUER’S opinion entirely of Babylonian.origin in its higher mathematics 
and astronomical knowledge.* 





“4 Aw Br. IV. 6. 
2 History of Chinese Seionce, 
9 Patsasiddhanisha, Part II, pp. ll, 6, }09, 
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The Satapatha-Brahmana story of Manu, having been saved 
from the flood, is really the ancient Babylonian story of the flood from 
which it passed on to the Old Testament of Bible. The Babylonian 
Flood is dated in 8I00 B.C. and itis impossible to locate it in the 
Himalayas as the Manu myth does it. 


Lokamünya TILAE ( Bhandarkar Comm. Vol., pp. 88ff ) has 
shown the resemblances between the words in the Atharvaveda तैमास 
and the Chaldean Tiamat, अपोदक the land species of it, सरुगूला with 
Urugula or Urugala. He has shown the probability of other words 
like anya, आळिगी, बिछिगी, in the Ath. V. having Chaldean parallels and 
postulates trade relations between India and Chaldea to account for 
the words occurring in the Ath. V.. The fact of the Asuras being 
on cordial terms with the Aryans (X. ]6l. 4), who then had no 
caste system, and of the Asuras being well-known for their astronomy, 
priest-craft and magic, renders it quite possible that some of them 
could have become Aryan priests and this can account for it better. 


The Svastika symbol which is so common throughout India 
belongs probably to old Babylonians ( OHILDR, New Light on the 
Far East, p. I88). The hexadecimal measures, the yuga consisting of 
482000 years, and the place-value of the arithmeticl numbers, prevailing 
in Indis which also was in existence in ancient Babylonia, will show 
the influences of old Babylonia on the Aryans. 


That the Asuras were completely absorbed into the Aryans is 
known from the Mahdbhdrata. They founded the Yadava dynasty, Yadu 
being the son of Sarmistha, an Asura princess. Krana’s grandson 
Aniruddha married Ugg, daughter of an Asura king. Sukra was 2 
preceptor of the Asuras, famous for his curative charms. Maya, 
an Asura, constructed the sabhd of Yudhisthira. 


Our archaeologists have to change their views sbout the date 
of the arrival of Aryans into India, if there was a real invasion of 
Aryan India by the ancient Babylonians. The peasant colonies from 
Iran, who had settled in Baluchistan and Afghanistan about 
8000 B. C., could be no other than colonies of ancient Aryans, if their 
burial places lie below those of the Harappans, and it follows then 
that the Harappans must be the Asuras of the Rgveda. Shri M. M. 
DESHPANDE ( D. Q. of Arch.) has shown that what is called Harappa 
civilisation has extended to Madhyapradesh and North Maharashtra. If 
the Asuras lived on cordial terms with the Aryans and there was 8 
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free exchange of ideas among them at least some portions of the 
Harappan civilization, so wide in its extent, must be the result of 
their joint efforts, for there were cities like Ayodhy& and Hastinapura 
belonging to the Aryans which also were सुविमष्कान्तरपशाः. On the 
other hand, it is impossible for a civilisation of such territorial 
dimensions to have been destroyed by hordes of barbarians (a 
term used 25 times by Piagort for the Vedic Aryans). The proof, fifty 
rotten carcasses, is equally incredible. Floods of the Indus could very 
well be held responsible for the destruction of cities. 


ORIGIN OF NATYA : ROLE OF SIVA 
By 
G. K. BHAT 


(I) 
In an article contributed to a volume in honour of Professor 
Dr. EUGENIUSZ SLUSZKIEWIOZA, Professor M. Christopher BYRSKI 
suggests that Maheávara, in the marigala Hoka of the Nätyatäsira ( NS.) 
must mean Indra. He is “absolutely sure”, “fully convinced and 
completely certain” of this meaning, and states some arguments to 
० support this conviction ” reached through his “ intuitive discovery ". 


The question is not only of the meaning of the word maheí£vara. 
It is wider in that it is connected with the mythical origin of 
ndiya and the contribution that Maheávara is presumed to have made 
towards it. 


But first Prof. BYRSETS arguments: ( ]) He thinks that saluta- 
tion to Siva along with Brahman is very rare in Indian literature and 
refers to Dr. GHosH and Abhinavagupta whose opinions imply that 
" something is amiss in that invokation”. Generally, Brahman, Siva 
and Visnu go together. But Visnu's contribution is only of the four 
vritts towards the ndfya; this is & sectarian myth about the styles 
of dramatic representation not connected with the myth of origin 
of drama. The myth concerning Siva is similarly sectarian, more 80, 
because Siva only witnessed the dramatic performance given by 
Bharata and his actors and contributed to their art the dance. Indra, 
on the other hand, is vitally connected with ndtyotpaits; he is 
‘mentioned seventeen times’ in this myth; he plays a ‘crucial role in 
the defense of the first performance’; besides ‘both Siva and Visnu 
reside in Indra’s jarjara’; this means that ‘they are subordinate to 
Indra’, Mahedvara, therefore, must mean Indra, whose ‘role in the 
creation and preservation of ndfya puts into the shade everything 
achieved in the ndtyotpatit by Siva’. (2) Prof BYRsKI refers to the 
evidence from Hopxkin’s Epio Mythology which goes to show that the 
names Pitimaha and Mahedvara are rather indiscriminately used for 





i Asasiapdram kila Sabdasastram..., Keloga pamiatkowa ku ozoli EUGENIUSZA 
BnLusmxxTIAWIOZA, wydawnlobwa Uniwersytetu Warszawskiego ; ( pp. 57-60 ). 
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the gods; but while Krana-Visnu and Siva are mentioned by their own 
names, Indra is still known as Mahedvara’. ‘Consequently it seems 
certain that the Maheávara of the ndfyotpattt myth is none but Indra 
himself’. (8) The third argument is derived from the circumstance 
that 'náiya-veda ' was enunciated by Brahman at the instigation of 
Indra. Thus both of them were sbsolutely substantial in creation. 
An asking #gya and an answering guru are equally indispensable in 
order that knowledge may be enunciated. ... This is why the eponymous 
author of the Nafyasastra makes obeisance to Brahman and to Indra, 
Le., to Pitàmsha and to Maheávars '. 


The second argument is rather irrelevant to the present question. 
The promiscuous use of a name is in full evidence in the later metrical 
compilations of a ‘thousand names’ (Sahasra-nama ).of a deity. Indra, 
&8'8n important god in the Vedic pantheon and as the king of the gods 
in Bráhmanico-pur&nie designation, could easily bear the name Mahe- 
ávara, because etymologically the word means ‘the great, supreme 
ruler’. The question is not if Maheávara means Indra ; it can and may. 
The real point is whether Indra is meant to be denoted in the context 
of the Ndfyasdsira marigala. Neither the Text nor the established 
tradition appears to suggest that Indra is so intended to be denoted. 


(II) 


The opening verses of the first chapter of the Nätyasästra have 
an air of pur&nic approach towards the solution and elucidation ofa 
particular problem. A need fora kridantyaka is felt by all the deni- 
sens of heaven, for a diversion that could be easily available to one and 
all without restrictions of status, intellectual equipment and educa- 
tional rights; and to voice this need Indra is chosen to $ct as the 
spokesman of the entire inquisitive host. This role Indra plays as the 
leader and king of the heavenly hosts. But in itself it cannot entitle him 
to a worshipful salutation 


The Sastric tradition that is deeply rooted in Indian life from 
ancient days and that is adhered to with & feeling of veneration is that 
of offering obeisance to the mythical founder and teacher of a particular 
sdsira, and, in the case of later works, to the great teachers of the Sisira, 
whose works have acquired an indisputable authority. Bhattoji Diksita, 
for instance, pays an homage to the muntiraya at the beginning of his 
grammatical work ; and it is worthy of note that the ancient teachers of 
a Jüsira are venerated as ‘sages’ by the later writers. In this firmly 
established tradition, a #pya, howsoever instrumental he may be in 
the genesis of a fdsira and whatever his personal status may be, does 
nover come to receive any homage in the opening margala. True: no 
fdsira can be studied and perpetuated withont a tradition of pupils; 
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but on that account & pupil does never become an object of venerable 
salutation, A writer may thank a pupil for urging him to found or 
compose a Sdstra. But that is all. Salutation is only due to teachers. 
I am afraid that Professor BYRSKI has forgotten to grasp this important 
aspect of the Indian tradition. And if Pandit Rameshvar JHA has 
endorsed his ‘intuition’ in taking Mahegvara to denote Indra, as the 
Professor states he does, the Panditji too, Iam afraid, has permitted 
himself to lean in a wrong direction. 


A subtle distinction must be recognised between a mere myth and 
its relation to a particular work, that is to say, between the myth of 
ndjyoipalii and its relation to a theoretical work on ná£ya. What is 
relevant to the creation of the £dsira is obeisance to persone, mythical, 
mythological or otherwise, who cóuld be regarded as the founders and 
propounders of the sđstra.  Pit&maha ( Brahma ) and Maheávara ( Siva ) 
are mentioned in the ndtyajdsira as guru-s, a role which Indra cannot 
be imagined to have played any time. 


Indra is, no doubt, mentioned several times in the first and the 
third chapters of the NS. But the words used are Mahendra ( I. ,54, 
56, 82, 90, IIL. I8, 25,87); Sakra (I. 2I, 24, 59, 69, 75,76); Devar&ja 
(ग. 8); Devarat (I. 67, 70); Indra (L 97, III. 4); Sureávara ( L 9); 
Purandara, Amarapati (III. 50). Nowhere is the name Maheávara used 
for Indra, neither in the account of the otigin of nüjya, nor in the 
account of the removal of vighnas and protection of the playhouse. On 
the contrary, Siva is positively denoted by the word Maheévara (IV. 6), 
and Brahm is mentioned ag Sura-guru ( I. 42 ). 


In battering away the vighnas, created by Virüp&ksa and- other 
asuras, Indra is naturally playing his role as the chief of heavenly 
government, It is certainly a commendable role; and the account tells 
us that all the gods compliment Indra immediately on his spontaneous 
and effective action (L 7l-74). But it is worth noting that, considering 
the possibility of impediments to dramatic spectacles in future, it is God 
Brahman who proceeds to take appropriate measures for protection. 
Brahman directs the construction of a closed playhouse, appoints vari- 
ous gods, semi-divine beings and denizehs of the nether world like 
Vüsuki and négas to guard different parts of the stage and the theatre. 
In this protection, Brahman himself takes a part and Siva, Vigyu, Indra 
and others are naturally included. Brahman further directs the creation 
of jarjara to ward off obstacles (III. 78). In this jarjara are placed 
Vajra, Siva, Visnu, Skanda, Šega, Vasuki, Several other gods and 
Brahman himself occupies a portion. This is a mythical or purüpio 
way of suggesting that the jarjara is now made an all-powerful 
weapon against all vighnas. Indra gets his own share in this elevation 
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of status in that the jarjara is his own vajra strengthened by the 
presence of all gods ; inclusion of jarjara-pujd in the preliminaries of 
the dramatic performance is another honour bestowed on Indra; and 
Brahman’s direction to give the first practical demonstration of the 
Nafyaveda at the Indra-msha is a similar honour conferred on Indra. 
What more could the gods do for Indra? He has received adequate 
praise for hia role. If Professor BYRsKI thinks that Siva and Visnu 
who reside in the jarjara, although in the illustrious company of 
Brahman, “yet .. they are subordinate to Indra”, he must then be 
prepared to put Brahman also in the subordinate category! Indra’s 
high position is in political and administrative sphere, ss the chosen 
king of the gods. But the Indian accounts, puriyic and literary, 
unambiguously imply that Indra derives his strength and power 
only due to the support of the three principal gods. Professor BYRSKI 
needs to look into Indian Mythology and the inter-relations of gods 
more carefully. 


It is not possible to belittle the role of Siva in the origin and 
shaping of natya in its early phases. Pitamahs Brahman gets the pride 
of place as the creator of the N&tyaveda by choosing significant elements 
from the four Vedas and combining them into a new entity. Brahman is 
also held as the first divine teacher ( L 42 ) who passed on the Natya- 
veda to Bharata for practical demonstration. It must be remembered that 
ndfya is not merely a &isira of theoretical precepts. It is also an art 
of stage representation. And this latter, it appears from the account, 
lacked the Kathkt mode even in Brahman’s creation. Brahman ig 
reported to have become conscious of this lacuna; he remembers 
suddenly the charming and beautiful mode of Siva’s ldeya performance 
that he himself had seen, and advises Bharata to include this mode in his 
representation (I. 4-45). In the next account of the first performance of 
nátya (NS. IV), we learn that Brahman directs the show to be presented 
to Siva. Siva is pleased with the show ; but feels that the ptirvararga 
did not contain the elements of song and dance sufficiently, and advises 
the use of otira pürvaranga, with abhinaya effected through graceful 
and vigorous movements of feet and hands, graceful postures of the body 
and symbolic gestures. On Brahman’s request to teach this mode of 

-abhinaya, Siva calls Tandu and directs him to coach Bharata properly 
(IV. II-I8). Shorn of technical details the account means that the 
ndiya as created by Brahman had the verbal pafhya element ( Bhárat& 
ortti ) which is common to all literary compositions; if had the vigorous 
element which heroic episodes require for presentation ( Arabhatt urtti y 
and it had that concentrated element of abhinaya where body and mind 
abt in harmony ( Saéivikt Vriit), which is also common to all abhi- 

‘pays. But drama snd its stage representation are principally intended 
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for beauty and plessure and must use the pleasant emotions of love and 
laughter. The acting modes for euch emotions which carry grace snd 
Pleasure must be added to the nitya in order to make it complete and 
comprehensive. These modes are derived from the solo tándava of Siva 
and the /deya of Umü-Maheávara in their blended form. The role of 
Siva is, thus, not merely tbat of a contributor of dance but that ofa 
teacher of the particular drigtka abhinaya, which is perhaps the most 
important aspect of stage representation of ndfya, the others vdotka, 
Ghadrya, and sdttvika being dependent on the actor’s ability and the 
availability of material means. 


There is no wonder then why Brahman bows down to Siva, calls 
him Mahdtman and Surottams, requests him to be the principal judge 
of the performance, and later to teach the technical modes of Grigtka 
abhinaya (IV. 5-7, ॥॥-8), Visnu’s contribution of the four Vrii4s is 
mentioned in the development of the natya. But there is one significant 
difference between Siva and Visnu: Visnu developed the Vritss inciden- 
tally, in connection with his fight with Madhu and Kaitabha. He is not 
an exponent of them. On the contrary, Siva is a practising artist, as it 
were, and a teacher of dance modes. That is why, Siva must receive 
obeisance in the marigala of Natyasdsira, which is & work on the theory 
and practice of drama. . 


(III) 
The testimony of the later theoreticians and poets undoubtedly 
supporte Siva as the principal deity of ndfya 


The author of the Dasartipaka salutes Ganesa who gives a thun- 
dering response at the tdndava of Nilakantha.?: Saradatanaya’s tribute 








Ji Abhinava’s comments on the relevant portions are quite illuminating: 
एको [ पितामहः ] विजिगीषुः नाअ्पप्रवर्तयिता इति देवः । मगबानू तु आनन्वनिर्मरतया 
क्रीडाश्षी लः सन्घ्यादौ नृसति इति नाउ्भे तवुपस्कारिणि च नृत्ते तवुपर्श sw: इति तौ एव अत्र 
श्राभिदेबरतं गुरू 'च ति नमस्कायो । रूक्ष्मीपतिस्तु यद्यापे वृत्तीनां निर्माता तथापि पितामश- 
दिवद्‌ असौ स्बकर्सेम्यमात्रनिष्ठः तभाचरन्‌ न अत्र ran छोकवद्‌ उपजीवितः इति शुरुत्थामाबात्‌ 
न AHAT: । NS. GOB. Vol L Sind revised od., p. 2 
On IV. ७ f: पतेन नास्थप्रयोगः ee प्रथमं दर्शनीयः शति दर्शीयति । ... महात्मशद्देन 
तस्येव रत्र प्रेक्षणे सम्यग्‌ ओचित्ममाइ | op. oit, p. 86 
On IV. 3 : मरतसुनिना तावद्‌ सगवन्नृत्तकैशिकीदर्शनाद तत्मयोगार्थमनुस्सृत्य किश्रिम्‌ 
fere a ag सम्यगुपवेशाभाबात्‌ न असीब gm शति । op, oit., p. 87. 

$ नमस्तस्मै गणेक्षाय यत्कण्ठः पुष्करायते । 
मदामोगघनभ्वानो नीककण्उस्य ताण्डमे ॥ DR. LI, 


“ 
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is to the dancing Ganega.! SAgaranandin specifically refers to Gauri- - 
kants, Siva, and salutes Him as the Revealer of Natyavidya.? 


Singabhapala’s tribute is to the couple Siva and Uma, whose 
lásya and idndava carry the heart-beat of the emotions of love and 
heroism.’ 


Sarngadeva, in his chapters on dance, makes a special obeisance 
to Siva, identifying the universe as His physical activity ( &ñgika ), all 
sciences and literature ag His utterance ([vđoika ), and heavenly lumina- 
ries as His decoration ( dAárya ).* 


The other authors who incidentally write about dramaturgy in 
their works on Poetics address their marigala to the Goddess of speech. 
And Rámacandra-Gunacandra being Jain authors hail the Jaini Speech. 
This is natural; but the testimony is clear. Abhinavagupta too does 
his personal marigala by addressing the two opening verses of his 
Abhinava-bhdaratt to Siva, describing Him as the abode of discriminat- 
ing wisdom in the matter of scriptural texts and their meaning. 


It is worthwhile remembering that the two terms nriya and 
náiya, although slightly different in their strict technical sense, are 
used almost as synonyms in the history of Sanskrit drama. Kālidāsa 
does so in his Malavikdgnimiira : Ganadisa and Haradatta, the dance- 
masters, are called NátyücArya-8, and Mélavika’s dance performance of 
ohhalsta is called ná£ya. Emotional content and expression through 
abhinaya provide the common ground for nríya and nya. In fact, 


2 प्रश्न्योतन्‌ मदमन्धरअमरिकाझरूकारगीर्त NN: 

हेऊाइंहितवावनमस्यपतिकर॑ भावोष्ठसदप्राक्रियम्‌ | 

Tang सुखाय वः ayer: पुण्योपहारैश्चिराष्‌ 

आनन्दी नटमावितैरिव यभामावैः स सामानेकः || 34४०१7०३4६३४०, L | 
4 अगणितयुणोषासिन्धुं नाटकविधा प्रकाशिता येन । 

तमजमनादिममन्तं dime नमस्मामः ॥ Natokalakpanarainahoss, Lt 
७» श्रृज्ञारवीरसोहार्द मौरधवेयात्यसौरभम्‌ | 

कास्यताण्डबसोजन्यं दाम्पर्स तद्‌ AAT N Basdrxasaswdàdkare, I. l 
t आङ्किकं सुवनं यस्य वाचिक सवेवारूमबम्‌ | : 

आशार्यै चन्द्रतारादि सं नुमः सास्विक Iaa ॥ Sasgttarataabara, VII. l 
5 अन्यद्‌ मावाभ्रय q.d ताळळयाम्रयम्‌ । 

ere पदार्भांमिनयो मार्गों, देशी तथा परम्‌ ॥ 

मशुरोडतमेवेन तद॒य॑ fart पुनः । 

कास्पताण्डवरूपेण नाटकाद्युपकारकम्‌ ॥ Dafarüpala, I. 9, 20 
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the old traditional phrase for ‘acting in a drama’ is ‘dancing & 
drama'. So Kālidāsa too attributes the origin of drama to the twin 
dance of Siva-Uma? The tradition has come down to the modern 
‘times. Siva “still remains the deity of drama. 





3 Qf. रम्मामिषानं कौबेरै नाटक AIRT: | Hariwaséa, Or. Ed. B. O. R, L, Poona, 
Vol Il, Appendix 99 Y, p. 845, L 286, For other references and discussion 
ace my article “ Nitya and Nrbya," Journal of the Asiatio 8०6६८४४ of 
Bombay, Dr. de Cunha Memorial Volume, 89/40, pub. Maroh 967, 


१ डद्वणेदमुमाइझतम्यतिकरे स्वाङ्गे विमतं द्विषा। Malavibagaimitra, L 4b, 


VIPARYAYA APROPOS OF YASKA 


By 
Mrs. SAROJA BHATE 


The occurrences of the term viparyaya are widely spread in the 
whole gamut of Sanskrit literature from Brāhmanas, Upanigads and 
süiras down to classical works. The term appears in a variety of 
meanings. Derived from the root «4--par4--$ : ‘to go back’ téparyaya 
originally means ‘ reverse’ or ‘opposite’ of something. Going through 
different stages of modification the term came to denote various shades 
of the original meaning such as loss, destruction, change, enmity and 
80 on. In technioal context the term viparyaya, it seems, expresses 
three different meanings: (i) ‘opposite of’ or ‘contrary to’? (ii) 
‘inverted order’? and (iii ) interchange of two elements." 


In the Nirukta ( N. ) the term is found to occur in four different 
forms : ddiviparyaya, adyantaviparyaya, aviparyayu, and viparita.* 
In all these cases the context points out that the term viparyaya (also 
the term vipartia ) denotes metathesis ( interchange of two phonemes). 
Only in the compound ddiviparyaya does the term viparyaya require 
some different interpretation, because metathesis of an initial phoneme 
alone (as the meaning of adiviparyaya would, then be, ) is an impossibi- 
lity. The term is, therefore, interpreted by commentators in its secon- 
dary sense: ‘ change’ or ‘ modification’. 


In the N. we meet with three different terms meaning change or 
modification: vikdra, vydpatit and viparyaya. Of these, vikāra is 
copiously used in grammatical works, older as well as later. It means 
‘change’ or ‘ modification’ of a phoneme. In the Rk Prdtikakhya ( RP.) 
the term vikdrakistra occurs in the sense ‘the science of Samdhi '.' 





7. Brahma stira; IL 2, 5: Repddimativds ea viparyayo'daréaadt, 

3 Sawaahya Oaturadhytyikd, IL 88; Vargaviparyaye sphotanah pürsesa ced 
sirimap. ५ 

3 Aís. 68, 9 3.6: Aharsiparyayass paksaviparyayass sf; Niddna Siira I. 38; 4 
uses the term viparita in the same sense: Viparydes viparitd satsa. Bee also 
RP. 36, 2, S ; 

& N.ILI,9: Athdpy ddiwiparyayo bhavati jyotib ghanap binduh ghdiya iti. 
Athapyddyantaviparyayo bhavatt stohdk rajjuh sikatdh tarka iti ; Ibid., V. 64 . 
tdlu ... latater sd sydt ... viparkdt ... late’ty aviparyayas, s 

3 RP. JT. 6, ॥ Tu 
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Vydpattt as a technical term appears only in the N. and the RP. 
Although both these works employ the term in the context of phonemic 
modification, the meaning ascribed to it in the EP. ia different from 
that in the N. Thus in the RP. it stands for the change of vtsarjantya 
into sibilant? while in the NN. it denotes change of certain phonemes 
into certain others. Over and above these references to vydpatts as a 
technical grammatical term, one can observe the use of the term antd- 
patis in Adv-ds where āpatti denotes phonemic change.* Therefore, on 
the basis of existing evidence itis dificult to say whether vydpatts 
means Sarhdhi in general or a specific kind of samdhi. 


It has been already noticed that the term viparyaya in the N. 
is only once interpreted as a phonemio change vis. in the nominal 
compound ddiviparyaya by means of instances such as jyotth ghanah 
binduh bafyah. Accepting the derivation of these forms a8 given by the 
commentators we can say that the phenomenon of viparyaya covers the 
change of d into j, of A into gh and of bh into 8.५ 


F The interpretation of the phenomena of vydputts and (ads) 
viparyaya as given by Durga aud his followers has led Dr. MBHENDALE 
to regard these two terms as representing two distinct types of Samdhi, 
He suggests, therefore, the meaning of vydpatis as ' substitution by a 
non—alternating phoneme’ and viparyaya as ‘substitution by an alter- 
nating phoneme." 


In the first, place this distinction between vydpatit and vipar- 
yaya is purely based on the examples furnished by Y. for the respec- 
tive types of Samdhi. The perusal of these examples and their 
derivation shows, however, that the derivations of some of these forms 








3 Ibid, IV, 38, V. 9. This particular kind of Sarhdhi is termed sydpanna in 
BP, IV. 88. 

3 N.H.],S: Athapy antavyapaiiih. Oghak, meghab, addhah, gddhah, १००395, 
madh» sti, The examples show that this kind of Sarhdhi inoludes the change 
of & (ol sah, mik, nak and gdh in the above examples ) into dh and also of 
d of mad into dh, à 

8 Ags. Bà I-2-I5 Tasyd’atdpattik. Gárgya Nardyasa oomments: Tasya 
praparasya yo'ato makdrab tasya varsdatardpatiir salsyate ityarthab. 

á Durga and other commentators on the N. derive the words jyotih, ghanah, 
bindu’, and batyap from dyut, kam, bhid and bhag respeotively. 


. १ M.A. MuumpALE, “Some Technical Terms used by Yasaka in the Nirukte IL” 
BDORI XXXI-XXXII, p. I8. 
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(e. g. bafyah and vadhüh ) are vague and sometimes differently given 
even by Y. (e. g. N. X. 8 : Madhu dhamater viparttasya ). Secondly 
there is not a single reference attested either to vydpatis or to vipar- 
yaya which may uphold the interpretation rendered by MEHENDALE. 


Furthermore, the treatment of these two technical terms at 
the hands of the commentators of the N. yields some different results. 
Durga, for instance, seems to make a confusion between vydpatts and 
v*iparyaya. Thus, while commenting on the word jyotth which is an 
instance of ddiviparyaya, Durga says: Dyui diptau, tasyddivy- 
äpattyā jyotth. Durga seems, therefore, to take both vyapatit- and 
'Aparyaya as synonyms. ‘ 

The commentary ascribed to Skanda and Maheávara presents a 
still diferent picture. These commentators have accepted a different 
reading for ddiviparyaya, vis. Gdivydpatts, thus virtually identifying 
viparyaya with vydpatti! 


The technical distinction between vyapatis and viparyaya, 
therefore, does not stand. 


Now, the question still remains why does Y. use three different 
terms viz. vikdra, vydpatié, and véparyaya to denote the same 
phenomenon vis, Sardhi ? The answer to this can be given as follows: 
Firstly the reading Gdivydpatit in place of ddiviparyaya (in the N. 
TI. |) as given by Skanda and Maheávara is more acceptable since the 
term viparyaya is not attested anywhere in the sense of phonemio 
change. If at all the reading ddsutparyaya is accepted, one has to 
conclude from the foregoing discussion that there is no difference 
between vyápati4 and viparyaya. In this case, then, the term vipar- 
yaya is to be understood in its secondary non-technical sense. The only 
technical meaning of the term as it is found in the N., is metathesis. 
Taken in this sense, viparyaya means (mutual) transfer of two 
phonemes, whereas vydpatis means ‘transformation’ of a phoneme 
into another phoneme. Skanda and Mabefvars explain the difference 
between these terms as follows : 


Aithüpy upadhavikdra ity anena kvacid kasyaotd 
avayavasya vikārensti. Athdpy ddyantaviparyaya 
ity anena kvaotd kasyactd avayavasya viparyayena. 
Aihápy ddivydpatttr antavyāpattir ity abhydm koacid 
varndniardpatty 4. 


It appears from this statement that these commentators under- 
stand by the term wkdra not Samdhi in general but change in a part, 


i 





} Shanda and Makeshwara on the Nirukia, ed. by BARUP p. 8. 
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while by vydpatis they understand substitution in place of the whole; 
and ttparyaya denotes a change not in the phoneme but of the place of 
the phoneme. The use of the term vikāra in the sense of change ins 
part of something is found in ancient works such as $rauia süirgs.! 
It ig, therefore, probsble that Y. intended to suggest the same difference 
of meaning between vikdra and vyadpatit. He uses, however, the term 
vikdra also in the sense of a derived ( or modified ) form.* To sum up: 
viparyaya as a technical term in the N. has the only meaning: 
metathesis; viparyaya and vyāpatti do not represent two specific kinds 
of Samdhi. 


i Bee 4६67-88. 2, l. 84, 8. 6, 7, 9. l. l8; and Ap, Ss, 7. 27. 9. 

3 ॥.2.,: <Athdpy prakriaya ewaibera bhdgyanie vibriaya ekegu 
Savatir gatsharmd kambojesveva bhdsyate ... 
vibdram asya asydrihem bhdsanic bava ni, 








g^ THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WORD “ BHASA ” 

n IN THE ASTADHYAYT: 
By Nh 

VENKATESHA BASTRI JOSHI 


. Pānini, whenever he wants to mention any exception or sub-rule 
in order to obtain the particular Vedic forms, says ohandasi, vede, rot, 
yajugt, etc. This is the general principle accepted by Panini ‘in the 
Agtadhydyt. On rare occasions, i. 6. seven times, however, the word 
“ bhdgdydm "* has also been used by Panini in order to obtain some 
particular forms in the bhdgd, i.e. in the classical language only. It 
is & very difficult task to give the exact significance of the’ word 
“bhdgdyam” in the Agtddhydy*t and the more difficult task is to show 
the difference, if there is any, between the forms finally obtained by the 
rules that mention the words chandasi or vede and the rules which 
mention the word bhdgdyam. 


The question arises here as to why Panini mentions the word 
“bhdgdydm” in the Agtadhydyt if he is composing a grammar of the 
language of his own period. Words like ohandasi and vede mentioned 
by Panini as an exception or a sub-rule to a general rule clearly support 
the idea that Panini wanted to present the grammar of the language 
of his own time. Accepting. that this was Pünini's object, the word 
"bhágdyám " indicates & new aspect in Pánini's description of the 
language. This fresh view-point has not been properly recovered by his 
commentators. To understand his view-point properly we will have 
to divide the data collected by Panini into three sections in the 
following way : 


(i) Vedic language ( inoluding Brahmans works) 
(ii) Language of the (classical) literature ( the literature in 
the Post-Vedie period upto Panini’s time ). 


(iii) The spoken language at the time of Panini (The peculiari- 
ties of the colloquial language at the time of Panini ). 





2 (i) bhdsMyds sadavasaásrusab, IIL 2. 08. 
(H) sahhyafibriti bhagydm, IV. L62. 
(idi) mayad saiayor bhdstydsh bhdsdydm abhaksydechddanayoh, IV. 3. l43. 
(iv) vibhded bAdstydm, VI. .97. 
(v) sthsea bhdgdydm, VL 8. ]9. 
(vi) prathamaydé ca dvivacans bAdsdydm, VIL, 2, 88, 
(v) parvam tw bhdpdydm, VIIL 3, 98, 
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Now the word “bhdgdydm” may suggest here that, although 
P&nini generally describes the literary language of his own time, he also 
gives some of the peculiar forms in the colloquial language which were 
not found in the literary works of his time. After Panini, however, those 
forms were found to have entered into the standard literary language, 
i e. into classical Sanskrit. It would be proper, therefore, to say, as in 
the case of the Vedic language where PAnini mentions many special 
rules, that he also lays down some rules in order to give his sanotion to 
words used in the colloquial language of his time. To make this clear 
I take here some examples from the Astadhydyt. 


When Panini states the rule: bhdgdyam Sadavasafruvah (IIL 2 

I08 ), the forms (i) upasediván, (ii) anasivdn, (iii) upadugruvdn are 
permissible in the language i.e. the usage outside the Vedas. It ia - 
traditionally explained that in this sütra Panini wanted to prevent the 
word “ chandast” coming from the sitra ohandass lit (IIT. 2.05 ) since 
it has been assumed in the intervening sitras i e. lifah kánaj vā 
(III. 2.06 ) and Kvasuš oa (IIL 2. ]07). This means Panini wanted 

usages like “ahar süryam ubhayato dadarsa” “aham dy&vüprthivi 
a tatüána " etc. in the Vedas only. In the same way Pānini wanted to 
restrict the usage of forms - like cinkydna, suguvdza to the Vedas. 

This is a common practice in the Asfddhydyt that whenever- 
Panini wants to state some rules for the Vedas only he says clearly 

“ Ohandasi", “ Vede” eto. And when he wants to lay down any 
general rule he does not mention — " bhdgdyam” or “loke” except 

in the case of a few examples which will be discussed here, There 
are many examples in the Astadhydyt, where (with the help of sūtra 

svartienddhikdrah L 8.Il) the words * vede" “ ohandasi" eto. are 

borrowed from a previous. sūtra (a governing rule) in which those 
words are mentioned. It is interesting to note that with the help of the 

same technique ( Svarsienddhskarah I. 8, 47 ) Panini prevents the word 
from continuing in the following 8ütras. The device through which he 
managed to observe both these contradictory signs, is svaritatua; a 
phenomenon that could be understood only through tradition, as in the 
case of anundstkatva. The point in question is that if Panini wanted 
£o discontinue the word “ chandast” from the sūtra chandast Itt ( III. 
.2. I05) and so prevent it from applying in the present sūtra bhdgdyah 
Sadavasagruvah (IIL 2. 08), he could simply have applied the rule of 
auaritenddhtkadrah (T. 8. ); and that would have been enough. This, 
one of the most efficient and perfect techniques in the Agfadhyayt, has 
been observed by Panini himself all over the work. So the question arises 
here as to why P&nini did not observe the same technique in the case 
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of the word “bhagdydm” which has been mentioned seven times in the 
Agtddhydyt. As has been observed above, Patafijali and other com- 
mentators explain the word ‘'bhdgayam” as preventing the continuity 
of the word “ochandast” or “veds” or whatever word may have 
occurred in the previous sütra. ( For example: chandasity anuvartate, 
tannivrityartham “ bhágüydm " sts etc.) 


This approach of Patafijali and his followers is a mistaken one as 
regards P&nini’s system of descriptive grammar. This system could 
only be justified and properly explained if we accept the third category 
as the colloquial language of the people at the time of Panini. The 
idea of this third category is based on Pünini's sütras where the word 
* bhagayam ” is specifically mentioned and it is supported by the sütras 
dürád dhüte oa ( VIII. 2.84), ete. where the pluta of a vowel ( prolation ) 
has been laid down by Panini for the vocative case, where someone is 
summoned from a distance. ` 


The real problem before Patafijali and his followers seams to have 
been that these forms occurred in the olassical literature as well. This 
is the main reason why Patafijali and his followers are reluctant to 
accept the word “bhdgéydm” as conveying the meaning of “colloquial 
language " of the people at the time of Panini. Although the question 
is very important the answer is very simple if the scientiflo method in 
the course of development in any language could be accepted here. This 
statement will be more clear in the following way : Forms like —upase- 
divdn, amigivdn, upadssuruvdn which could be formed through mention- 
ing the word "*bhágdydm ", were sometimes used in the colloquial 
language only at the time of P&nini, sometimes just as an imitation of 
the corresponding Vedie forms. After some time they were accepted 
even in the standard literary language i. e. in the classical literature 
which flourished after the period of Panini. It is in keeping with the 
natural course of the development of a language to say that the forms 
accepted by Panini as used in the colloquial language of his own time 
became a part of the standard language after the time of Panini. Nowa- 
days many borrowed words which are found in every language, were 
first used only in the corresponding colloquial language and then after 
some time taken into the standard type of literary language. This is 
the accepted process of the development of any standard language. 
Unfortunately Patafijali and his followers did not take notice of this 
scientific approach in linguistic problems which was properly under 
stood and accepted by Panini, and gave sltogethe- different interpreta 
tion of the word “ bhdgdyam” which was an unhistorical and — unsci- 
entific one as well, : 
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Now in the case of sakhyasisvtti bhagdyam (IV. L 62) Panini 
wanted to prevent the forms sakht and asiévt in the Vedas as well as 
in the standard — literary language of that time. The commentators, 
however, interpret the word “bhdgdydm” as prohibiting the words 
sakhf and afifvt in the Vedas only. As has been observed before com- 
mentators find these usages in the classical literature after the period 
of Panini and ‘accordingly came to the conclusion that the word 
“ bhagGyam ” in this sütr& has been mentioned by Panini to prevent the 
sakht and agigvt in the Vedic literature only. I think this is not the 
correct approach to solve the whole problem. 


Here we have another type of example where Panini mentions the 
word “ bhdgayam” and makes the rules optional with “vd” Panini ' 
found both the forms ( doublets) afmamagam and dimahtam, mirva- 
mayam and maurvam in the colloquial language. This means a suffix 
mayat or a suffix -ap could be added to the words in the colloquial 
language. On the contrary, only a suffix —af could be applied to the 
word in question in the Vedas and in the. standard literary language of 
Pünini's' time. Accordingly only the forms basiva, khddira ete. could 
be obtained by adding -ap to the basic words, This means, in other 
words, that according to Panini the forms batlvamaya, khádiramaya 
were not permissible either in the Vedas or in the standard literary 
language of Pünini's time. According to traditional explanation, 
however, the word bhágüyüm prevents the Vedic usage of those forme 
and it allows the same forms in the standard literary language. 


The question arises as to why Panini mentions here tbe word 
“ bhdgayam ” if he finds both forme in the literature. The case of the 
Vedas, however, is quite different. The forms which are found in the 
Vedas have already been obtained by the previous sūtra i. e. — bilvddt- 
bhyo's ( IV. 8.86 ), kopadhao oa (IV. 3.87 ); or af (IV. 8.89 ) eto. ; and 
in any circumstances we are not going to create new forms in the Vedas. 
So it is not necessary to lay down some preventive rules for the forms 
which are not found in the Vedas. On the other hand, it was very 
important to note down some rules for the forms which are found in the 
colloquial language but which were not permissible in the literary 
language. After the period of Panini those forms, which had been used 
in colloquial langnage only, came into the standard — literary type of 
Sanskrit language also. This is the only interpretation which can be 
placed on the significance of the word " bhdgüyam " in the AgtádAyáys. 
Otherwise, without mentioning the word “ bhdgdydm”, Panini could 
have obtained all the forms wherever they are expected. 








+ mayad vasayor bhdgdydm abhaksydoshddanayok, IV. 8. I48. 
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A very good example of the occurrence of the word “ bhdgdyam” 
is to be found in the sūtra vibhásá bhdsdyam(VI..79). Before 
this sūtra Panini lays down a rule as jhaly upotiamam (VI. l. 76). 
By this rule the penultimate vowel in the examples of paficabhiA, 
navabhth, saptabhih, 4 dasabhih etc. becomes udatta. When Panini 
found that the same vowel is not accented sometimes in the colloquial 
forms, he makes this an option ( vibhaga bhagayam VI. , 77) order 
to obtain both forms in the colloquial language. 


Such a sitra would not have been necessary at all if the Sanskrit 
language was not the spoken language at the time of Panini as some 
scholars think. If any language is confined to the (literary ) written 
. forme only, then there is a very little scope for explanations of different 
accentuation in particular forms. In the case of the Vedas we have 
quite & different type of justification. For, from the very beginning 
‘we have an oral tradition preserving the same pronunciation and the 
same accentuation as far as possible. This isa very good instance of a 
statement by Panini supporting the theory that the Sanskrit language 
existed in a spoken form at his time. Rules like whhdgd bhágáydm 
( VL 4, 77 ) would be fruitless if the theory that the Sanskrit language 
existed only in written form and not in spoken form. In fact, in the 
case of classica] literature we do not see any system or speciflic rules 
and regulations for the observation of accentuation laid down in any 
one of Siksas, Pratigakhyas or in any other similar type of work in 
the Sanskrit language. It would be, therefore, proper to say that the 
word. “ bhdgdydm” has been mentioned here by Pünini to convey the 
meaning of colloquial language only; such would be & logical and 
natural feature in the process of a descriptive grammar which observes 
historical principles as far aa possible. 


In. the sūtra sthe oa bhagadyam ( VI. 8. 9) Panini mentions the 
word “bhdgdéydm in order to obtain the form Kharegfa as an example 
of Saptamyaluk compound (where in Tatpurusa compound the case 
termination of the locative case is not dropped ) Before this sūtra 
Panini states the rule tatpuruge kris bahulam ( VI. 8. 0 The forms 
stamberama, karnejapa etc. are permissible by this sūtra. Since the 
word bahulam! has been mentioned in this sūtra we algo get the 
forms stambarama and karnajapa respectively. Moreover, we have 





l Kwaeid pravrinh beasid apravritih kvactd vibhdsd hvacin asiyad eva, 
vidher vidhdnam bahudAd samtksya satursidhas bdhulahass sadanii, 
(The rule consisting of she word **b4Axiaba" could be operated in four 
ways. In some examples the rule will be compulsory, in some it will nos 
be operated at all, in some examples ib will be optional and in some examples 
jb will be quite different matter. ) 
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some examples where aluk of locative case is not observed at all through 
the device of the term “bahulam” (i.e kvactd apravrtith ). For 
example: Kurucara. Now the question arises here that if the form 
Kuruoara is permissible through the help of bahulam, why the form 
samastha would not be obtained through the same device? And 
accordingly if it is obtainable, then what is the specific function of 
the rule stha oa bhagdydm (VL 8. 9) ? 


The answer to this question would be very simple provided only 
we accept the meaning of the word “ bhagá " ae the colloquial language. 
As it has been mentioned before, Panini wanted to describe the standard 
form of the Sanskrit language in general, but at the same time when he 
found some peculiarities in the colloquial form of the language he men- 
tions those peculiarities through the help of the word “bhdg&”. Accor- 
ding to this view, Panini found both the forms karnejapa and karnajapa 
in the Vedas and algo in the classical literature and very few cases like 
kuruoara without an option as kuraucara. After minute observation 
of all the data when Panini found a new tendency (of not observing the 
‘aluk of saptamt) growing in the colloquial form of the Sanskrit 
language, he noted down that peculiarity as found in the particular form 
‘of the language i. e. bhdgd. This is the only way to solve the problem 
of the word “08496 ". ` 


In the sūtra pürvarh tu bhdgdyam ( VIIL 2. 98 ) Panini lays down 
a rule about pluta ( prolated) vowel. Before this sütra Panini states 
a rule for piuta when there is a question in a sentence. He says 
viedryamdndndm (VIII. 2.97 ); When there is a question in a sentence, 
the f¥ ( the last vowel in that sentence) will be treated as pluta. By 
the next siitra i. e. pir vari tu bhágayam ( VIII. 2. 98) Panini wants to 
treat the last vowel (i. e. )in the first sentence as pluta, if there are 
two sentences for questioning and if it is occurring in “कव”, 
For example: ahir nu rajjur nu? ( whether it is a snake or a rope? ). 
In this example “w” at the end of the first sentence — ( technically 
speaking which is t¥ of the first sentence) only has been treated as 
“pluta” (i.e uin ahir nu). There are two questions in this connec- 
tion. First: when there is no word “ chandast” or “vede” in the 
previous sūtra why does Panini mention the word *'bhásügüm" in 
this sūtra ? : 


The traditional answer to this question is : “ It is inferred, 

through the mentioning of the word “bhäāgā” in this sūtra, that the 

‘application of the previous rule i. e. vscdryamandndm ( VIII. 2. 97 ) 
should be observed in the Vedas only ". 
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I think this traditional approach bears neither logical nor 
historical sense. For the simplest way of restricting the previous rule 
just to the Vedic literature was to mention the word “vede” in that 
- sūtra itself instead of mentioning the word “ bhdgdyam” in the follow- 
ing sütra and getting some inference from the unnecessary word. The 
system of the jadpakas is a very complicated one and it is observed. 
in very rare cases where Panini has no alternative but to use a jadpaka. 
Mentioning the word “vede” in the previous sūtra (VIII. 2. 97) and 
not borrowing the same word in the following sütra ( VIII. 2.98) isa 
very common practice in the Astadhydyt through the help of the 
svarstenddhskdrah (I. 8. 4] ), Following this method Panini could have 
easily done both things: confinement of the previous sūtra ( VIII. 2. 97 ) 
to the Vedio literature aud the field for the next sütra — ( VIII. 2. 98 ) 
could be given as the rest of the literature and language. This is the 
common practice observed all over in the Agtádhyáyt. 


The second question regarding this word — “ 98594 " is: Do we 
have any example of laying down rules of pronunciation and a&ocentus- 
tion for a language which has been used for the purpose of writing only ? 
This is a very good example of mile kuthdrah — ( refuting the state- 
ment from its deep roots). Not only will this sūtra ( VIII. 2. 08) be 
fruitless but also many other sutras regarding pronunciation and 
accentuation if we do not accept the theory that the Sanskrit language 
existed in spoken form at the time of Panini. 


KUNTAKA ON KAVI-SVABHÁVA 
By 


Miss Roopa KULKARNI 


Amongst the known writers, who have written about poetic 
personality, Kuntaka appears to be the first expounder of this subject 
in literary criticism. He, for the first time, introduced ‘ disposition of 
the poet’ Le. Kavi-8vabhAva in the creation of poetry i.e. Kavi-vy&para. 
To Kuntaka, Kavya is ' कवे: कर्म’. This definition and the forthcoming 
definition of Kavya by him clearly show that his treatise on poetics 
namely Vakroijieiia lays its emphasis mainly on Kavi-vyüpüra or 
Kavi-kaudala. Kuntska's definition of Kavya is as follows ;— 

wert सहितो बक्रकविष्यापारसाछिनि à 
wet व्यवस्थितौ कार्थ्य तदिवाह्कातकारिणि ॥ 
(V.J.L.7) 


To him, poetry is an arrangement in which words and their mean- 
ings exist integrate and which is endowed with the beauty of poet’s skill 
Poet's skill or Vakratva is described by him as Vatdagdhya-bharigt- 
bhagits which is different from the established mode or routine usage, 
He says :-- 


वक्रोक्तिः प्रसिदामिघानभ्यतिरेकिणी विचित्रेवामिभा । 
Shea, बैव्रध्यमङ्गीसणितिः (pred. बिद्र्धभावः 
 कबिकमेकोपळं, तस्म सङ्गी विभ्छित्तिः, तया भणितिः । 


These modes of expression are technically called Kavya-margas 
namely Vaidarbhi, Gaudi, and Paücáli by the predecessors of Kuntaka 
like Bhámsha; Dandin and Vamana. Bhimahs and Dandin accept only 
Vaidarbhi and Gaudi while Vámana accepts all the three types. They 





५ (i) Bhkmaha — वैवर्भमन्यदस्तीति मन्यन्ते झुभियो5परे । 
सदेव च किक ज्यायः सदर्थमापे नापरम्‌ ॥ 
गोडीयम्‌ whey वैदर्भीगिति किं पृथक 
गतानुगतिकड्यायान्‌ नानाख्येमममेवसास्‌ li { 24५४८०५३7०, 7,8-33 ) 
(U) Dando — अस्त्मनेको गिरां मार्गः सक्षमभेदः परस्परम्‌ । 
तत्र वैदमंगौडीयौ ads प्रस्फुटान्तरौ ।। ( 2४३4००7४ .40. ) 
(Ht) V&mana — विश्चिष्टपदरचना Me: | ( Kavyalaabarastiravriti l, 2,7) 
सा त्रेषा pr गौडीया पाओळी चेति । ( Ibid. ।, 9 9) 
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are all conscious of the fact that the styles Vaidarbhi ete. are not 
dependent on particular geographical regions like Vidarbha ete. for their 
formation, and that the styles are not traditional customs ie. Desa- 
dharma ofa particular region. Bh&maha Bays — 


सनु चास्माक्वशावि वैदुभैमिति कथ्यसे । 
कामं तथास्तु प्रायेण संशेच्छाती विधीयते n ( Kavydlankara, .88 ) 


Vümana's remark ig also worth-noticing. He says — 


किं पुनर्देशवशाद्‌ वृष्मगुणोत्पक्तिः काम्यानां Ward देशबिदोषेण ब्यपदेश: ¦ 
नैवम्‌ । 
यदाह-चिवर्माविषु इस्वात्‌ तत्समाख्मा | 
-  विदुमंगौडपाञ्जाखेकु ont: कवि सियेयास्परूपसुपकष्धत्वात्‌ | 
तत्समास्या, म पुनर्वेसेः किञ्चि उपक्रियते काष्यामाम्‌ । 
( Kavydlankara Suiravrtits , 2, 0 ) 


Therefore, there is nothing new in Kuntaka’s following remark — 


aw विशिष्टरीतियुक्तस्थेन काम्यकरणं मातु ळेयभगिमीबिवाहवव्‌ uated 
डयवस्थापयितुं aaa i 


His opposition to the naming of Ritis by regional names like ' 
Vaidarbhi, Gaudi, etc. is only repetition of what has already been said 
by Bhimahs and Vámana. Kuntaka only puts it in clearer terms. Ho 
also does not agree with the gradation of Ritis ag Uttama, Adhama or 
Madhyama according to their merits as Vamana has done. He feels that 
they are all Upadeya i.e. equally worthy of being used by the poets. So 
their gradation as the best, the mediocre and the lowest is futile. Ritis 
have their independent charms and the charm of one cannot be expected 
in the other. Thus both the methods of classification, are not satis- 
factory. Hence, Kuntaka adopts & different basis of classification. That 
Kuntaka classifies Ritis according to Kavi-svabhāva is his origina] 
positive contribution. He says — 


कविस्बमावमेवूनिवन्धनस्वेन काष्थप्रस्थानमेदः सम असतां गाहते | 
Kavi-svabha&va is the only right and sensible basis of this olassiflcation, 


Kuntaka, at the ‘very outset of this discussion, calls the Kavya-margas 
or Ritis as Kavi-prasthana-heiavah. 


सम्प्रति तत्र थे मार्गाः कबिप्रस्थानहेतवः । 2 
सुङ्मारो विधित्रश्न मध्यमश्रोमयात्मकः n ( 7.7. .94) 
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Kavi-prasthüna is the activity of poet at the time of the poetic creation, 
ie. Kavya-racané. Küvya-mürga happens to be the real ‘hetu’ or cause 
of this prasthána and prasthána is more closely related to Kavi-svabhava 
than any other principle, because the essential causes of Kavi-vyüpüra 
namely Sakti, Vyutpatti and Abhydsa are the natural outcome of Kavi- 
svabhava. The type of these three factors determines the type of Riti 
adopted by the poet. The basis of classification of Ritis, therefore, lies 
in the disposition ofa poet. Particular class of poets have the liking 
and fitness for particular type of compositions and style is formed 
accordingly, Kuntaks explains this in these words — 


सुक॒मारस्थभावस्प कबेस्तमाविधेव सहसा शक्तिः समुदूमवति, शक्तिपाक्तिमतोरमेवात । 
तथा 'च तथाविधसोकुमार्यरमणीर्या स्युत्पत्तिमाबध्नाति । ताम्याच्चा सुकमारव्ट्मेवाम्मासतत्पर! 
Pera । 


If the mental make-up of a poet is inclined towards Saukumürys, the 
same type of Sukumüra-Sahsja-Gakti blooms in him. There is always 
an identification between Sakti and Saktim&n. Naturally the type of his 
poetic talent (Sakti) is the direct result of his Svabh&va. Once the 
type of Sakti is fixed in his mind, he selects other factors namely 
Vyutpatti and Abhy&sa accordingly. These three determine ‘ style of 
the poet’ as Sukumars, Vicitra or Madhyama. Thus all ' Kavya- 
hetavsh' individually and the Küvys&-mürga as a whole are dependent 
on Kavi-svabhive. A question may be raised against Svabhava being 
the basis of KAvya-prasthaua: Because Sakti is, no doubt, Svabhávikti.o, 
something natural being an inner principle, but Vyutpatti and 3.00 7६86 
are Aharys i.e. artificial and external things, attained by efforts, If 
two out of three ' KAvya&-hetus' are, thus, not related to Svabhava, how 
can Kavi-svabhava become the basis of Kavya-karana and ultimately of 
the Kavya-margas ? 


ननु 'च सकस्योरान्तरतम्मात्‌ स्थाभाविकत्वे वकतुं थुम्मते, व्युश्पत््मम्यासयोः पुमराहार्थभोः 
कभमेतवू wed 


Kuntaks gives a very satisfactory answer to this question, saying — 


aq दोषः, भ्रस्मावासतां तावस्काब्यकरणम्‌ , विषयान्तरेऽपि ata कस्मचिदुनाविवासना.. 
म्मासाबिवासितचेतसः स्त्रमावानुसारिणाबेव ब्युश्पतत्यम्यासौ प्रवर्तेते | तौ च खमावामिष्यअनेनैष 
MEA Waa? | स्वमावस्त्र तयोश्च परस्परमुपकार्योपकारकभाबेनावस्थामाद स्परभावसाबारमते 
दौ च तस्परिपोषमातनुतः | : 


Not only in KAvya-kalà, but in other subjects also a person selects 
Vyutpatti and Abhy&sa according to his inclination and interest. In 
fact, these two reveal his nature or Bvabh&va, Svabháva on one part 
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and Vyntpatti and Abhy&sa on the other, are mutually related by 
Upakdryopakdrakabhava.  Svabhüva initiates them and in return 
they not only reveal but enrich the Svabhiva. Jewel Candrakünta ` 
oozes out cool water with the gentle touch of moon-rays. In other words, 
moon-rays reveal the nature of Oandrakünta, being of the same nature. 
Kuntaka says — 


पथा WETWIMTHURDADUNUD करपरामदोवशेन स्मन्वुमानसहजश्सप्रसराः सस्पद्यस्ते | 


But even Kavi-svabhavas are, infinite, pertaining to each individual 
person. Then the styles are bound to become numerous and will not be 
easily remembered. Kuntaka, therefore, enumerates broadly three 
groups of Kavi-svabhave vis.— 


l)Sukumürs (2) Vicitra and (8) Madhyama or Ubhayütmaka 


quf कबिस्थसावमेद्नियल्धनत्वादृस्तमेवृभिनश्नत्वसनिवार्य, mura परिसंख्पातुमञ्चक्म 
err सामाम्येम त्रेबिध्ममेबोपपश्चते । 


Here Kuntaka reminds us of Dandin who, in his analysis of Bitis,- 
Bsy8— 


इति mmiri fie तस्स्वरूपनिरूपणात्‌ | 
ठस्ेदास्तु न शक्यन्ते वक्तुं प्रतिकविस्थिताः ॥ ( Kävyädarka .]0] ) 


Kunteka's Sukumüra and Vicitra are two extreme groups of Kavi- 
Bvabhüva, He very aptly calls them ' उत्फुछकुसुमकातनमार्ग and ‘quart 
waranty’ respectively. Madhyama is the mixed style produced by 
the combination of Sukumars and Vicitra, All the three types are of 
‘equal importance and beauty. 

This is the place of Kavi-svabhdva in a poetic composition. By 
the term ‘ SvabhAva' Kuntaka expects the state of mind of a poet only 
at the time of a poetic creation. The personal private experience of a 
poet with his personal sorrows and happiness have no relation whatso- 
ever, in determining the poetic Svabhiva. We find sufficient proof of 
this theory in Dhvany&loka and in Losana. Dhvanikara says — 


ण अपारे काश्यर्ससारे कबिरेकः प्रजापतिः । 
यथास्मै रोचते विश्व तथेदं परिवतेते प्र 
इाडारी चेत्कविः wre शातं रसमयं जगत्‌ । 
स qu बीतरारा्वेद्वीरसं सर्षमेव तत्‌ N 
( Dhvanydloka, Udd. 8) 


Abhinavagupta comments on the second verse in these words — 
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झूज़ारीति। शङ्गारोक्तविभावानुमावभ्यमि पारि धर्बणारूपप्रतीतिमयो न तु रूरीब्मसनीति 
मत्तब्यम्‌ | अत पव भरतमुमि!- ` कबेरन्तर्गत सावं ›, ` काथ्यार्थान्‌ भावयति › gery 
waria मूर्भासिषिक्ततया प्रयुङ्के । 


Kuntaka means the same thing i.e. ‘the Alaukika Svabhava’ of a poet in 
the context of Kavya-karana and not the private personality of a poet. 
This is the real meaning of Svabh&va according to Kuntaka. Kuntaka 
looks at ‘Svabh&va’in one more angle, that is of Vastu-svabhüva or 
Pad&rtha-avabhava. While explaining the nature of Vacys and Vacaka 
in poetry he says — ? 

वाच्योऽया बाचकः crop प्रसिद्धमिति पत्षपि à 

तथापि काम्यसागीइस्मिच परमार्थोऽयमेठयोः ॥ 

m विवक्षिताययकवाचको 5 स्येयु सत्स्बपि । 

अर्थः सङ्वसाङ्कुत्‌ कारिस्बस्पन्व्‌ सुन्दरः ॥ ( 7.०. 3.8, 9) 
According to Kuntaka, words used by the poet are not merely Vacakas 
in the sense that they express the specific, intended meaning of the 
post, A poet uses the words and senses with & certain picture or sketch 
of the object of description in his mind, which is enlightened with the 
divine touch of his Pratibha. If the proposed disposition of the object is 
truly and ably conveyed through the particular construction of Babda 
and Artha, then only the work satisfies the taste of Sahrdaya. 
Kuntaka says — 


कविबिवशितबिशेषामिथाक्षमत्वसेव वाचकस्वकक्षणम्‌ । care प्रतिभार्या तत्काळोशि- 
सितेन केमचित्परिस्पश्देश परिस्फुरन्तः पवार्भाः प्रकृतप्रसावसमुचधितेग केनचिवुत्कर्षण वा समा- 
gamme wal, विवक्षाविधयत्वेतासिधेयतापदवीमवतरस्तस्तभाविधविषदषप्रतिपादन- 
wate अभिधानेनामिधीयमामाश्चेतनचसस्कारितामापद्न्ते । भ्र्भश्न बाध्यछश्चणः sive: ! 
कास्बे थः सहतसाह्वुद॒कारिसवस्पस्वसुस्दरः | 


This passage clearly brings forth the importance of Padartha-svabhiva 
_in a poetic description. A poet does not see world through an ordinary 
vision. His vision transforms the ordinary common appearance of & 
thing into an altogether new form. The disposition of an object of 
description in poetry, is the disposition emerged out of the talent and 
imagination of & poet. It is altogether different from what could be the 
otherwise dry and factual description of an object. 


In the following verse by KAlidisa— 
wifi प्रियमबिधषे fis मामम्बुबाष्ठं 
तत्सस्देशाजवममिध्विदावाग्त त्वष्समीपस्‌। . 
यो gents त्वरमति पथि भ्राम्यतां प्रोचितानां 
मर्वृर्निरधेष्यैमिमिरषछावेणिमो क्षोत्पुकानि ॥ ( Meghaddia 56 ) 
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a new characteristic of the cloud is au object of description. The cloud, 
here, is not meant just a congregation of the components namely vapour, 
water, heat and air, but is something different from this well-known 
physical form. The poet here, wants to reveal the great service of the 
cloud in uniting the two miserable lovers, who have to live far away from 
each other in the course of separation, through his work Meghadttia. 
It is this description of the specific or Apürva disposition of the Megha, 
that gains applause from the Sahrdayas, Through the entire work, this 
Svabhiva-mahatta is suggested by Kālidāsa. Kuntaka says— 


ww यः पदार्थपरिस्पल्दः कविनोपबद्ध! प्रबन्धस्य सेधदूतस्थे, परमार्थतः स एच जीवितमिति 
सुतरां ex दयाङ्कादकारी | 


This particular Megha-svabhiva, as seen by Kalidasa, happens to be the 
living source behind the theme of this work. 


In this way, disposition of a poet ( Kavi-8vabháva) and disposi- 
tion of an object of Vibhiva are mutually interdependent factors 
and play major role in the analysis of postic charm. Not only the style 
but the entire get-up of a poetic composition is an exposition of the 
above mentioned two natures. Bvabhivs gives individuality to a poetic 
personality. This is the sum and substance of Kuntaka’s treatment of 
Kavi-svabhava. 


Kuntaks, being a Kashmirian Ssiva Pandite, uses Saiva 
terminology in his treatise. The opening verse in praise of Siva 
contains the ‘Spanda’ philosophy in nutshell.! ‘Spanda’ or ' Parispanda ' 
is his favourite term, widely used by him in the sense of Antahkarana- 
vy&pars or dharma or svsbhüva, in the process of Kavya-karana. The 
original metaphysical interpretation of‘ Spands’ as given by Büma- 
kantha in hia vturti on Spanda-kdrikd is as follows — 


स्पन्वशद् RTS सार्प्रसावपरामर्शमात्रस्म frena द्ल्सतास्मतिरेच्नकारणसूतस्म तावन्माक्र- 
संरम्भातममः शक्यपरामिधानस्म पारसेश्वरस्प wae किंचिश्वकमात ' स्पन्त्‌ ! इति, अर्भानुगमात्‌ 
बाचकर्वेल ठयपदिष्ट: | तत्प्रतिपावनद्देतुस्वाव शासत्रमपि wt erepata असिधीयते | 


In short, 'Spanda' is ‘ Kificiccalana’ ie. the first throb or stir of Siva, 
which is only Siva's awareness of Himself as ‘I’, That is why Oit- 
Sakti is said to be predominant in the Éiva-tattva. ‘Sakti’ in its five- 
fold aspects namely Cit, Ananda, Icch&, Jfi&na and Kriya is the principle 


L जगत्‌ त्रितयवैचि8ध्यचित्रकर्मविधायिनस्‌ à 
शिव॑ शक्तिपरिस्पन्दमात्रोपकरणं gu: R (ह. J, Verse t) 
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of the universal manifestation. The distinetion between Siva and Sakti 
is conceptual. In fact, Sakti is regarded as &' ' dharma’ or ‘ svabh&va' of 
Siva and the relation between the two is of ‘ Abheda ' or identity. 


Thus the use of ‘Spanda’ or ‘Svabhiva’ by Kuntaka has got this 
metaphysical background. i 


This paper intends to bring forth Kuntaka’s rare contribution to 
Indian Poetics. Kuntaka has created landmark in the history of poetics 
in two ways. Firstly, he is the only author in the field of old criticism 
who gave sincere thought to Kavi-vy&püre. Authors before and after 
Kuntaka were, no doubt, conscions of this principle, but it was 
Kantaka only who placed it so explicitly. Secondly Kuntaka's concept 
of Kavi-svabhava proved to be of utmost value, asit established the 
exact and definite meaning of the poetic personality. 
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THE AESTHETICS OF THE PRATAPARUDRIYA 
By 
R. Sanat BABU 


Among the treatises on Sanskrit poetics, it is the Pratéparu-- 
dr&ya of Vidy&n&tha alone that makes a comprehensive survey of all the 
topics. No doubt the Sáhi(yadarpana of Viávanütha runs on similar 
lines. But unlike the Pratdparudrtya, it fails to present s dramatic 
composition in order to illustrate the different aspects of a drama. Thus 
for those who are adepts in other sciences, the Pratéparudriya is a 
handy work presenting all the important aspects of the Principles of 
Literary Criticism in a nutshell. Another important factor that makes 
the Pratéparudrtya a prominent text on Alankara is that its author is 
not only a veteran Alankarika, but also an expert in composing the 
verses ofa mellifluous style pregnant with suggestion. He is next to 
nobody in weaving fine textures of composition replete with floridity 
and perspicuity. Though he presents the depiction of a proper hero as 
Prat&parudra as the cause for his composing the text, one is justified as 
he goes through the text that the Pratdparudrtya deserves to be 
written even otherwise in view of certain novel theories it presents, 
Though most of the contents of the Pratdparudrtya are borrowed from 
the earlier writers, there are certain remarkable deviations which 
deserve our full consideration. The main effort in this paper is to bring 
to light such features as investigated by the present writer. 


At the outset, Vidyün&tha feels it proper to introduce a chapter 
based on the hero — & feature not to be found in other treatises. He 
makes the. hero the fulerum of poetic works and substantiates his 
statement by saying that not only works like the Rámdyana and the 
Maháübhüraia, but the six systems of philosophy, especially the diffe- 
rent systems of Vedants also deserve commendation on account of this 
faotor.! 


In the Kavyaprakarane the treatment of the RWi4s is more akin 
to that of VAmana and the wide explanation given by Udbhata is left 
out as it does not deserve much consideration. Similarly, the view that 
the senses are of four kinds including tatparydrtha is negated by him. 





l Kim bahund. Veddnie api brahmapratipidakatayd paramuthrsyante 
Prataparudriya ed, Dr, V. Racuavan, p. 5, 
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He advocates that the tátparyüriha can safely be included under sugge- 
sted sense or Vyarigydritha, Kumarasvimisomspithin in hia commen- 
tary fully defends this view, of Vidyün&ths against the Abhihitánvaya- 
vadins of MimürsA gchool.! i i 


It is a well-trodden idea in the works of Kumürilabhatta that 
Lakgand or secondary function is different from Gaunavriti. This too 
meets the critical acumen of Vidyüpütha and fails to satisfy him. He 
argues that the three requisites of Lakgand, viz., Stultification, Relation 
of the primary senge and Prevalence of usage or purpose, are present in 
Gaunavrtit also. Such being the fact, there is no justification in trest- 
ing Gaugaurtit ag being different from Lakgané : 


, * Gaunavrttiraps lakgandprabheda eva, sambandhänupapatimū- 
lakatvai.® : 

He clearly shows how the expression Agnirmdnavakah involves 
all the three elements required of Lakgand. So according to him, Lakganá 
itself has to be viewed as having two varieties, one based on similarity 
and the other based on other relations like nearness etc. This view of 
' his, however, has not been contradicted by the later writers including 
Jagann&tha. . 

Another occasion where Vidyünátha reasonably deviates from the 
earlier writers is found while he is dealing with Vritis. From the times 
of Bharata the compositions that are best suited to the delineanation of 
different sentiments are classified under four heads— Kaisiki, Arabhati, 
Bharati and Satvati. Vidyanatha finds that these four cannot satisfa- 
etorily cover all types of compositions, So he introduces two more 
Vritta — Madhyamarabhati and Madhyamakaisiki He observes: 


Vritt ime ubhe sarvarasasddhdrane.* 


He defines and illustrates them in a lucid manner. The distinction he 
makes between Vriits and Hiis is very striking and leaves no doubt as 
to their relevant scopes. As observed previously, Vidyün&tha incorpo- 
rates a drama of five acts and olearly illustrates the theory portion of 
his dramaturgy. 


Vidyün&tha's statement Rusasamavaytkdranamdlambanavsybha- 
vah' is no doubt strikingly original, but in the light of the earlier 
theories this requires much explanation and clarification. If Vidy&n&tha 
takes the term Samavdytkdrana in the sense in which Naiy&yikas take 








i Tatparyarthopi vyasgyürtàa eva. Na punch prehakbhetap, Ibid’, p. 29, 

३ Nanu abhibitdndm paddrihdatm arthabhidhdyindm så padásüm eto: 
Ibid. p. 80. 

8 Ibid, * P.H., p. tl, 5 Ibid., p. 47, 
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it, then matters become complicated and itis very difficult to defend 
Vidy&n&tha. According to the Naiy&yikas, Samavaytkdrauna is of the 
form of matter and is related to the effect by the relation Samavdya. 
The statements: Samavaytkéranaivam dravyasyaivets vijneyam and 
Yat samavetam sat kéryamutpadyats tat samavdyikdranam make 
their view-point clear. Again they believe that the relation Samavaya 
exists between certain groups only. 


Kriydkriydvaioh, avayava-avayavsnoh, gunaguninoh, jativyaktyogca 
sambandhah samavayah.} 


According to almost all the Alaikarikss, Alambanavibhava is a 
prominent cause in the production of Rasa and is defined by them as 
follows : are 
Yo hi yasya bhdvasya vigayah sa tasya dambanam.? 


Thus according to them the love entertained by Dusyanta finds its 
Glambana in Sa&kuntal& and vice versa. It is evident that the moods 
Rati etc., exist in & person by inherent relation. Then if Vidyanaths’s 
statement is technically viewed, then Sakuntals herself has to be the 
cause for the mood love ete., residing in herself which, according to the 
views of the earlier writers, is an untenable proposition. Peculiarly 
enough Kumarasvémisomapithin, his commentator, has nothing to offer 
as an explanation for this ambiguous statement of Vidyünütha. So one 
is forced to take the word Samaváya in the sense of prominence. 


While dealing with the theory of Rasa realisation, the observa- 
tion of Vidy&n&tha deserves much scrutiny. He observes that the 
heroines Malati etc, present themselves on the stage with all their 
special characteristics elided. Then there is the apprehension of universal 
womanhood. To this extent he appears to have followed the theory of 
universalisation of Bhattan&yaka whose theory is based on the three 
factors, Abhidha, Bhavan and Bhogtkrt. It is interesting to note that 
at this juncture, Vidyand&tha introduces his view unanticipated by all 
other earlier writers including Bhatten&yaka. He observes that this uni- 
versal presentation of the character enables the spectator to recollect his 
own beloved and thus he enjoys the situation. The funny thing is that 
the universalisation of the character has again relapsed into individua- 
lisation. Now one fails to distinguish the Kávyarasa which is a trang- 
cendental factor from the feelings of love etc., of mundane nature. 
Kumárasvü&misomapithin explains away the phenomenon by saying that 
there is nothing irrelevant if one comes to recollect a particular thing 
with the cognition of its species since both of them are interrelated.? 








l Vide Tarkasadgraha, 2 Vide Rasagasgddhara, 
8 Samdnyaprattian vilesasmarazam anayoh avindbhavamilamityanusandhe- 
yom — P.B. p, २9९. ; 
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Regarding Dogas and Gunas, Vidyan&tha seems to have followed 
Bhojs and so happens to give an elaborate treatment in this connection. 
He enunciates twenty-four Gunas, most of them being of the form of 
absence of defects. For instance, his. Saukumérya is of the form of the 
absence of unagreeable sounds. This view of his lacks support of the 
two other prominent schools — one believing in ten Gunas and the other 
considering them as three only. Prominent writers like Mammata 
accept only three Gupas or excellences, vin, Madhurya, Ojas and. 
Prasáda. They include the rest seven under these three gunas. The 
view of Jagann&tha, however, in this connection is not quite explicit 
though he seems to stand in favour of the Mammata school, accepting 
only three gupas. That absence of defect algo merits the consideration 
of an excellence is emphatically set aside. One finds Gambhtrya as one 
of the twenty-four enumerated excellences. He defines it as — Dhvans- 
matté tu gadmbhiryam and thus according to him to possess sugges- 
tivity also amounts to an excellence. This indeed is a most elusive 
statement that one can make, for it is rediculous to consider all 
instances of Dhvant as illustrations of this Gambhtrya. His commen- 
tator, Kumürasvümin, has nothing to say in this connection. His state- 
ment that the abode of excellence is composition,’ is not in consonance 
with the concept of Gunas as explained by Dhvanikara. Anandavar- 
dhana brings in other factors also that influence the nature of the 
Gupas. Thus his definition of Gunae is rather slackening. 


While considering the figures of speech, one can say with confi- 
dence that he neither added & new figure, nor remarkably deviated from 
the already existing definitions of the earlier writers. His classifica- 
. tion and differentiation of allied figures in the beginning of the chapter 
on Alanké&ra are quite elucidating and interesting. To conclude, a begin- 
ner who wishes to havea clear understanding of different concepts of 
Alanküraé&sbra can safely approach this text without any fear or diffi- 
dence, ^ 





7 Sadghatandéraydp gwszdb — P. R. p. 228, 


VISNUDHVAJA 
By 
D. 8. TBIVEDA 


Iam beholden to Prefessor J. N. AGRAWAL for his critical obger- 
vations on the Mehrauli Iron Pillar in the ABORT. LI. pp. 89-9]. 
Perhaps I have been misunderstood. I hold that the Iron Pillar is the 
tablet of the grand Visnudhvaja — the great observatory of 27. temples of 
Naksatras built at a cost of 540 millions in the third century B. C. by 
Samudragupta ( 879-268 B.C. ), the Gupta monarch. The present Qutb 
Minar is the central tower of the great observatory, now no more. 
The Iron Pillar is & befitting tablet of the huge observatory demolished 
by Qutbuddin in II92 A. C. to build the first mosque, Qubbat-ul-Islam, 
in Bharata. 


The Sanskrit language in course of its history developed a voca- 
bulary in which words gained a rich variety of secondary meanings 
besides their primary meanings. The words dhvaja and patdka are two 
different things and not one as understood by Mr. AGRAWAL, Ketana and 
dhvaja are no doubt synonyms. A dhvaja is always a lofty tower 
different from a paiüká —& flag, banner. Literally dhvajatt uschriio 
bhavattts dhvajah. Similarly patati yagans uddtyute tt patakd. 
Tulasidàsa uses the two words together. Of. Dhvaja patáka torana 
kalasa. Ràmd4yana II. 0. Valmiki also speaks of dhvaja and patākā in 
the same verse. Of. Ramayana II. 6. 8. l 


समासु यैव सर्वासु पृक्षेष्वाकशितेषु च । 
ध्वजा: समुष्रिताश्चित्राः पताकाश्रामवरूदा N 


[ Lofty towers were ereoted on all the crossings and variegated banners 
fluttered on the trees and visible ( prominent) places ]. Hence dhvaja 
and paiáká must be taken to mean two different things. Hemacandra 
in his Anekérthasarhgraha clearly says: Dhvajah pirvadiso grhe: a 
dhvaja is a house having its entrance to the east. The word ketana has 
been used by Manu (IV. I0), Ramayana (I. 74. 8) and the Vignu- 
purdna ( L il. 9 ) in the sense of 8 lofty tower. 


Mr. AGRAWAL quotes the three inscriptions to prove his thesis 
that the same element where the inscription ig resorded is the real 
dhvaja. The same objections were raised by Dr. B. Ch. OHHABEA, Jt. 
Director General of Archaeology in Indis, on March 49, 796838, when 
७ Seminar was held on the Visnudhvaja or Qutb Minar in the D elh 
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University with Dr. Biseshwar Prasan, Dean of Social Sciences, in the 
chair. On the examination it would appear that the Besanagara Garuda 
Pillar Inscription (J.B.B.R.A.S. XIII. 04) clearly says that this was 
built on the Garuda tower of Vasudeva, the great god ( Devadevasa 
Vaeudevasa garudadhvaje aya kdrste). Here the demonstrative 
pronoun aya would clearly point out that it refers to an adjacent 
building on which the great god Vasudeva was installed i.e. on 
tbe pillar of Garuda, his váAana. 


Similarly the Eran Stone Pillar Inscription of Buddbagupta, year 
465-44 B C. ( 809-l65 ) speaks of the tower pillar ( Ega dhvajastam- 
bhuA ) raised by Mah&r&ja Matrvisnu. The other inscription quoted 
does not cut much ice. 


Professor AGRAWAL perhaps forgot to remember the exact meaning 
of ayar and esah. The word «dash oruyam ( = this) refers to that 
which is near. sah the masculine singular nominative form of etat 
refers to that which is very near. Of Vácaspaiya : 


इदमस्तु weet समीपवर्ति चैतदो रूपम्‌ । 
अदसस्तु बिप्रकृष्टं ततिति परोक्षे बिजानीयात u 


The practice of putting a tablet for a well, temple, tank or monument 
is still extant and the tablet refers to the adjacent monument 
or the nearby monument if the word idat or ayar and egah are used 
respectively. The tablet is always a part of the monument and cannot 
be the monument itself. Besides, a Hindu's sacred building’s entrance 
door slways faces the east or the north. The entrance of the central 
tower of Visnudhvaja faces north, Mt Kailisa. Hence the Iron Pillar 
at Mehrauli must be considered the tablet of the grand observatory. 


BEZOAR PRESENTED TO EMPEROR JEHANGIR 
. By 
S. MAHDIHABSAN 


The Mogul Emperor Jehangir reigned from 605-l628. During 
the last years of his life the court painter Bichittar painted a miniature 
showing Jehangir ss holding ७ precious object. The original is repro- 
duced in * Library of Ohester Beatty, Vol. 8, pL 57”. As a rule a copy 
emphasizes the otherwise salient features of the original. Such a copy 
of Bichittar's picture, by an unknown artist of-the School of Shan Jahan, 
who ruled from 028-666, is clearer than the original This is repro- 
duced by RAI KRISHNADAS in his Mughal Miniatures, published by Lalit 
Kala Akademi, New Delhi, I965. The main portion of the picture is 
offered’here as flg.l. Tt is obvious that the picture is a mete composition 
Jehangir received & present which, being precious, was to be recorded as 
accepting the same, and-depicted as even holding it. .The hand however 
is in front of the object, the thumb is entirely visible so'is the pointer 
finger and also most of the palm. Thus the object is not shown as being 
held in’ the hand, for it forms the background of the hand, and this 
merely shows the pose of holding it. Let any one try and hold an object 
as large to, appreciate the above criticism 

During. Jehangir's time foreign embassies had already appeared. 
It was, customary for them to bring presents. which gave, credit to offer 
as also pleasure to receive. One such object, prized in every court, was 
bezoar, the antidote against poisoning. Men with power, nobilities and 
rulers, were always in danger of assassination and the easiest manner of 
killing them was by poisoning. Hence bezoar, supposed to .be a cure 
against poisoning, was alwdys treasured as one of the indispensable 
items of royal household. Bezoar is a pathological product found in the 
stomach of animals. As the object, Jehangir is supposed to be holding, 
is large, it must have come from s cow ora bull. European potentates 
have exchanged bexoars as present and it is most probable that one of 
them sent a large specimen of the same as present to Emperor Jehangir. 
As a life-saving drug it becomes worthwhile accepting it and has been 
depicted as such to record it. Bexoar is hard and caleareous by nature, 
Ifa golden handle is fixed to it this would Help to rub the drug into a 
paste which is the form in which Bezoar is taken. I beg to summarize 
the following points. The object shown in Jehangir's hand has not yet 
been identified. It is besoar, an exceptionally large specimen, the 
produce ofa bull ora cow. It is of European origin and came as a royal 
present, through some foreign embassy. Bexoar is an antidote against 
poisoning. A golden handle was fixed to help it being rubbed into & 
paste, the form in which beroar as drug is taken. 


Figure | 





Emperor Jehangir holding the present of a bezoar 





Figure 2 
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APPENDIX: 


A short communication entitled, “ Bezoar presented to Emperor 
Jehangir", contains the picture of a large bezoar, worthy of a royal 
present. Its identity as bezoar requires comparison with another 
already kuown. Dr. Lydia METZ - MANGOLD, Curator, Historiosl- 
Pharmaceutical Museum, Basle, has kindly presented me with a copy of 
her beautifully illustrated work, A History of Drugs, published by the 
famous manufacturing chemists, Messrs Hoffmann La Roche, Basle, 
4977. Fig. 2 here is taken from her book, p. 94. The size and setting of 
bezoar, possibly in a gilded frame, has to be noted. She writes “ Bexosr 
was one of the many cure-alls and wonder drugs. Bexoars are concre- 
tions with & high phosphate content found in the stomach of certain 
animals, particularly ruminants. True bezoar comes from an oriental 
species of goat, Copra aegargus Gmel The word bezoar is derived 
from a Persian word ( Bad-e-Zahar ) meaning anti-poison. It was 
pulverized and put into wine to treat cases of poisoning. The possession 
of this costly stone itself was reputed to afford protection against 
calamity. Small bezoars were also used as amulets”. The Beroar, 
fig. 2, belonged to the collection of Archduke Ferdinand of Tirol (529- 
7595) andis now preserved in the Art-Historical Museum, Innsbruck, 
Austria. 
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STIRRUP IN CHINA OF SECOND CENTURY 
By 
S. MAHDIHASAN 


The late Prof. P. K. Gopz was writing an article on stirrup 
which he did publish, and also favoured me with a reprint of the same. — 
T have lost it since it was with meat Pabns, Bangla Desh, where my 
residence was looted. Being on friendly terms with him I was to 
provide the earliest record of stirrup in China. With my limitations I 
could not send him any reference but, remembering his request, I was 
ever on the look out and can find one only now, Cavalry, as the most 
mobile part of the army, has played a very effective part in wars, The 
‘Mongols could spread an empire, the largest upto their times, from 
China to East Russia, on account of the largest cavalry ever organized. 
It is also believed that Alexander’s army was strong in cavalry whereas 
that of his rival, Porus, in elephants, and cavalry, being more mobile, 
brought victory. Now a rider feels secure only when there are stirrups 
to the saddle.. Any dictionary defines stirrup as the “rider’s foot-rest 
usually consisting of iron loop with flattened base hung by a strap” 
of leather, down from the saddle. Prof GODE rightly attached enough 
importance to stirrup to be able to compile information pertaining to it. 


NEEDHAM’s! work on Chinese Science and Civilization is an 
encyclopaedia on the subject, but unfortunately it was not published 
when Prof. GODE wrote his article, On p. 67 there is the picture of 
a rider seated on a horse as “the flying gallop shown on s relief in the 
Wu Liang tomb-shrine dated I47 A. D. ". It is reproduced here as fig. ]. 
Thus the Chinese had stirrups during the second century. We must 
assign ७ lag time for the object to be depioted on a tomb 80 that stirrups 
must have been in use st least two centuries. earlier. 


As & young boy I was trained to ride a pony and my coach 
instructed me not to place more than the front one-third of the foot into 
the stirrup. This precaution was necessary for a horse can get out of 
control and the rider may fall with his leg still in the stirrap. Such 
accidents did occur when the rider, instead of having his foot merely 
slipped off and falling on the ground, would now be dragged by a running 
horse with danger to his life. Then to prevent such & case there is 


3 NumpHAX, J. (045 ). 
Seienee and Civilization in Okina, 
Vol. l., p. 67. 


Figure 2 





A hunteman attacked by a cheetah 
( A piece of painted pottery excavated from a tomb of Han 
 dynaaty of 2nd century B. 0.) 
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another type of stirrup which I remember having seen in the town of 
Osmanabad of the former Nisam’s Dominions. Ifthe typical stirrup 
resembles a loop, or an inverted “U”, then the other type of stirrup is 
like a hook, or “L” shaped. The foot resting on a hook-shaped stirrup 
can easily slip off Even such a type of stirrup seems to have existed in 
China, and is seen in fig. 2. Figure 2 represents a huntsman attacked 
by Cheetah, being ७ piece of painted pottery excavated from a tomb of 
Han dynasty perhaps of second century B.C. ; it ia taken from Rsader’s 
Digest.* 





उ The Editors ( 874). है 
“ Treasures from the forbidden City,” 
Reader's Digest, July l97% p. I20. 


MILITARY HONOURS AND AWARDS IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By 


U. P. THAPLIYAL 


The gallantry has always commanded respeot and recognition. 
In the primitive societies the leadership of the clan or tribe fell upon the 
most brave. The origin of the state saw the brave elevated to the king- 
ship. Indra, the most distinguished of the braves among the Indo- 
Aryans, became the king and the Commander.? 


The evolution of regular armies may have, however, demanded 
elaboration of the system of honours and awards. In the Vedic age 
this was done by granting & share to the soldiers in the loot. There 
were some conventions with regard to the disposal of the looted property, 
and the warriors claimed a share proportionate to their contribution. 
To illustrate the point, charioteera were entitled to one-fourth of the 
booty.! A share in the loot continued to be an incentive for the warrior 
till a much later date and in the Agnt Purana a ruler is advised to disg- 
tribute the spoils of war among the servants in an equitable manner.* 


In the epic age the emphasis came to be laid upon the heavenly 
rewards. This development can possibly be related with the philoso- 
phical and religious achievements of the age which reflected in the- 
attitude of the people. In the Mahābhārata dying as & martyr in the 
cause of Dharma is all slong appreciated as the easiest aud meritorious 
way to heaven. On the eve ofan impending battle Janaka ig reported 
to have shown hie soldiers, through his Yoga powers, the glory of the 
martyrs in the heaven and the ignominy of the cowards in the hell* 
The conviction is quite common in the military annals of India. The 
Raghuvarhfa, a work assigned to the Gupta period, graphically 
describes the ascent of the fallen heroes to heaven accompanied by 
nymphs.’ The attainment of ‘Svarga’ was thus considered the highest 
award accruing from & military adventure. 


Thia concept reiterated in the literature found expression in the 
institution of Virakals, i.e. the memorials for the gallants, widely met 
in southern India. These memorials are in the shape of hero-stones 





Aiareya Brdhmana L l4; Tastiriya Brdhmana L 59, 
Aitareya Brdhmana II. 25. 

Agni Purges. OOXXXVI, 6-05, 

MB Santi 99, 

Raghuvas ba VIL 65-58, 


epee ow w 
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depicting the gallant ascending to heaven accompanied by nymphs.! 
Such hero-stones often became the object of worship. 


The pleasures of the earth also provided an incentive to the 
gallant. Srikrens exhorted Arjuna to fight since in the event of success 
the enjoyments of the earth will accrue to him.* The warrior, who broke 
the enemy array aud saved the collapse of hia owu front, was met a royal 
treatment and received double emoluments.* The gallants were also 
honoured with jewellery and sandal woods.’ ` 


The Arthaédsira of Kautilya is most elaborate on the point of 
gallantry awards. It clearly marks the awards for various gallant aots. 
* A hundred thousand ( panas ) for slaying the king ( the enemy ), fifty 
thousand for slaying the commander-in-chief and the heir apparent, ten 
thousand for slaying the chief of the brave, five thousand for destroying 
an elephant or a chariot, a thousand for killing a horse, a hundred for 
slaying the chief of the infantry, twenty for bringing & head, and twice 
the pay in addition to whatever is seized”.° Indeed, quite an elaborate 
system of military honours and awards had come to stay in India by the 
beginning of the Christian era. The system continued to stay. In the 
Agni Purána an almost similar account is given: “On gaining a 
battle, a king should give ample rewards to his soldiers and generals. 
Hundred thousand precious articles should be given by a king as reward 
to the general of his victorious army on the death of his royal adversary, 
half of that on the fall of hia son in the field of battle; & quarter of that 
on the death of the commander-in-chief of the enemy forces and a half of 
latter on the destruction of the war elephants of his adversary”.’ The 
Bukraniis enjoins that the ruler should give due reward to the soldiers 
for gallant deeds in the form of wealth and power.® 


Distinguished military service was honoured with the land grants 
and relief in taxation. The Arthasdsira refers toa village which was 
granted immunity from land revenue owing to its military contribution.® 
The Andhra Knig Sri Pulum&vi granted large flefa to his military 
officers. In the Gupta period the custom of honouring the soldiers may 
not have been unknown. King Harsa of Tháneávara honoured his officers | 





Arthafdsira X, 8 (BSEAMASANTRY'B edition ). 

Agai Purdsa OOXLIL 35 ( Dur s translation), Ntisdra of K&mandaka ( XX, 
l8-8] ) and Niti Prakäéikā ( VI, 88. 89 ) also follow Arthafdstra in this respeot, 
8 Suwkrantsi IV. 869-70. 

9 Arthasisira, Il. 35, I Epigraphia Indica Vol. XIV, p. 255, 


॥ BrvaRAMAMUZ'I, C, - Some Aspects of Indian Ouliurs, pp I00-I04. 

§ BASTBI, K. A, Nilkante — The Colas, p. 87. 9 MB, Bhigme 26, 37. 
+ MB, Sinti, 00, 80, + Ibid., 00, 38. 
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making land grants to them.! The custom of making grants to distin- 
guished soldiers became popular in early medieval India* Sometimes 
the king made grants to soldiers before the war to make: provision for 
their families as also to win their loyalty.” 


The institution of Caturagska i.e. holders of eighty-four villages* 
"was indeed related with the custom of making land grants to the distin- 
guished servants of the state. An early reference to this is met ina 
Gurjars Pratihüra record. A Paramirs record also relates a similar 
grant to a chief in eleventh century.” Incidentally, ‘Caurdsiyé’ figures 
as distinguished persons of the state in the Viédladeva Raso." 


In the Brhaisarhhitá of Var&hamihira there is a reference to 
Prasgdspatis meaning a band or fillet, granted by the King at his 
pleasure to honour his subjects. It was a plain, an inch broad strap, 
worn around the head in the fashion of a crown. At times it was made 
of gold. The rulers probably granted this honour to distinguished 
soldiers as well In the art of Ajantá such use of fillets among the men in 
arms is often met. In the Margacarita two important servants of the 
state, a messanger and a bodyguard are described wearing a Ctra around 
-their head, with loose ends waving in the air. Avantisundartkatha 
an eighth century work also refers to use of Pattas on the forehead by 
‘the Samantas." The bands may be identified as Pras&dapstta. The fact 
‘that the fashion is met exclusively in association with king’s men like 
‘soldiers and guards suggests its being & royal honour. That the ustom 
lasted till early mediaeval India is borne out by epigraphic sources. 
The Calukys king Tailappadeva conferred a Patta or the golden band to 
be worn on-the forehead on his victorious general Hreyamma in 096 
A. D.” This appears to be the same as Rájapatti Le. royal fillet or Hara 


Án 
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l Hives isang Vol. L, p.l77 ( Warren’s edition ). 

Bpigraphia Indica Vols V. p. (86, VL p. 52, XX. p. l82, IV. p. I36; Sowth 
Indian Insorsptions Vol, L 42-48, d 

8 Bprigraphia Carnation Vol. IV. HB, 20 Ng. 9, 

& AQBAWALA, V. B. - Harsacarita - Mha Sdsskrtiba Adhyayana, p, 220. 

5 Bpigraphia Indisa, Vol. IO, la, 

5 Ibid, Vol, XIX, No, l0. 
T 
8 
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Vééaideva ४4४०, pp. 08, 248 ( Gurra and NaxaTA's edition), 
Brhat Sawhitd 49. 
HxRRIKGQHAM, The Ajantd Freseoes, Pl, VIL 
i Harsacarita (Nirnayesagara Pross edition) pp. 58,59; The onstom of using 
filles was quite known in Persia, Syxua: History of Persia, Vol. L p. 868, 
u Avantisundartbatha pp. 68, 68, 76 eto. (Mahadeva Sasrni’s edition). 
LD Epigraphia Carnatiea Vol, VILI, 50, 80, 
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mentioned in a twelfth century epigraph. It was indeed acquired by 
virtue of superior intellect and valour. The Vibhiti-patta conferred for 
meritorious deeds often met in the Hoysala records though not directly 
mentioned in relation to brave, had probably similar application.” 


An interesting custom of honouring the gallant is met in the 
Hoysala records. It was the bestowal of‘ Todar' a badge-like device, 
worn on the left foot, by the ruler on the distinguished soldiers who 
were promoted to be the life guards of the king. It was made of gold 
and bore carved images on it. Another award conferred on reputed 
soldiers was known as ‘Ganda pendáüra',a golden anklet worn on the 
right leg. Important subjects of the state were also conferred with this 
honour.* Still another award comprised a badge of honour, a head-piece 
for the elephant, and a land to gallant general.’ This elaborate system 
of honours and awards in vogue with the Hoysalas may have been 
observed in other contemporary kingdoms as well. Indeed, they all 
inherited the same cultural background. 


Elevation to higher rank was natural in the case of distinguished 
warriors. Sukrantti specifically states, that the king should promote 
the soldigrs for extraordinary feats of bravery. Among the Hoysalas 
there was a custom to honour the brave soldiers by making him Garnda, 
i e. life-guard of the king." 


Acts of gallantry and distinguished services were also honoured 
by conferring the emblem or royalty such as titles, palanquin, throne, 
Paficamahdéabda etc. on the warriors. Among the Colas the captain 
of the army was distinguished by the title Enadi conferred on him] in & 
ceremony of formal investiture at whioh the king presented hia chosen 
commander with a ring and other insignia of high military rank.’ 
A Hoysala ruler in recognition of skilful archery by an enemy warrior 
conferred on him the title ‘Subhata’ i. e. the srown of a good warrior.? 
It seems that the titles were conferred ceremoniously by the ruler. An 

उ. Bpigraphia Indica, Vol. V, p. 80; An Bth oentury epigraph refers to an 
award vis. dripatta. It was granted as a token of king’s favour. Hptgraphia 
Indisa Vol IL, p. 844. 

Apigraphia Oarnaticsa Vol, XI, Dg. I08. 

Bpigraphia Carsatsca, Vol V, BL L22. 

Ibid., Vol हा, Dg. 80,44 

Ibid., Vol. VI, Kd. 84. 8 Subrantti, IV. 369-70, 
Hpigraphia Carnatica Vol. V, Hn. 69. 

Basra, K. A, Nilkante — The Colas, p. 88. 

Bpigraphia Oarnatika Vol. V, AK ]08, 
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llth century CAlukya epigraph records the bestowal of the title 
" Rajya-Samuddharanam " ( supporter of the kingdom ) on a general - 
inscribed in gold.! 


One of the titles often conferred on the most distinguished servants 
of the state was Paficamabüdabda. It is explained as the five titles with 
' Maha’ as prefix of each.” These five could probably be any five of the 
many titles which had the prefix ‘ Maha’. Ina particular epigraph it 
appears comprising titles like Mshārāja, Mahasimanta, Mabaprati- 
hars, Mah&dandanüyska, Mah&kartakritika all applied to an individual? 
The Rajatarangint,* however, describes the hononr as comprising Mah&- 
pratihárapidà, Mahdsandhivigraha, Mahāsvaśālā, MahübhAndügüra, 
Mahüsüdhanabhügs. Elsewhere it is interpreted as comprising Mahana- 
yaka, Mahisimanta, Mahimandalika, Mahür&ja and Mahar&jüdhirüja." 
The application of the word Paficamah&éabda in the sense of titles seems 
to have been restricted to northern India. The wide occurrence of the 
titles like Aparijita, Vikramanks, Vikramaditya, Simhavikrama eto. in 
relation to kings and generals amply proves that the titles were widely 
assumed and conferred in recognition of meritorious’ military service in 
ancient India. i 


However, the term Pañcamahāsabda generally denoted a band of 
five great musical instruments the use of which was allowed as a special 
mark of distinction to persons of high rank and authority.’ It comp- 
riged Srhga or trumpet, Tammata or tambour, Sarhkhe or ocnch-shell, 
Bheri or kettledrum and the Jayaghanté or gong.” The honour entitled 
the bearer to display the music at his residence and on ceremonials.’ ' 


These modes of honouring the brave and faithful servants of the 
state continued in mediaeval India. The grant of fiefs, titles, cash 
awards, role of honour, and the privileges to use the ceremonial music 
was often made to the gallant during this period. Bestowals of titles, 
promotion, land grant oash award eto. is still the most common mode of 
honouring the brave. 


३ Ibid, Vol, VIIL, Ba 80, 

2 Birna; H. N. - Deselopmeni of Indias Polity, p. 270. 

* Indian Antiquary Vol. IV, p. 05, 

& Rájataraságist IV. I40-I48, 

5 Borna, E N. — Development of Indian Polity, p. 270, 

* BIROAB,D, C. - Indian Bpigraphy, p. 343. 

T FLxmREF.O.— Hpigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, pp. 254-55. Also OIL VoL IIT, p. 297. 
5 Lidgdyata Visebacintdmani as quoted by Fuurr OL Vol, ILI, p. 297. 
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प्रबरित-श्चन्द्‌-निवेचन-विचारः * 
By 
विश्वभाभ-भद्दाचार्चः 
संस्कृतसाहित्ये “ प्रबेरित ?- झब्दो coat gien । आर्थे वैयासिके महाभारते शद- 
ara कतिचित्‌ प्रयोगा उपरूम्यन्ते | तमाहि — 

(१) “[ बिष्णुसुदशमचक्रम्‌ | प्रवेरितं fft gy: सितौ तया ... ... n" इति; 

(२) “ [ मीव्मः ] मातारस्त्राखवर्षेलान [ पाण्डवान्‌ ] वीर्थामर्षप्रवेरितेः [ वार- 

थामास ]॥ ” इति; 

(३) “ [ भर्जुना ] चिच्छेद तां eim ... ... सीक्षषाहुप्रवेरिताम्‌ n” इति ¦ 

(४) “तो इस्त्रदृश्िमतुकां [ म्छेच्छानाम्‌ ] frome: प्रयेरिसाम्‌ ॥ चिच्छेव ... ... 

फाश्गुन UU इति ; 

(५) “ पपात चोक्षेरमरप्रथेरितं विचिप्नपुष्पोतकरवर्षसुत्तमस्‌ ॥ ” इति; 

(९) “ लिकृत्तोद्रपादेशय तत्र वत्र प्रवेरितैः [ दूत पश्थामं राखा युजिहिरो ययौ ] ” 
इति च प्रथोगस्थळानि । एतेषु “ दिपहस्ते। प्रवेरिताम्‌ ” हति चतुर्थोद्रारादृष्यत्र प्रचोदित-प्रवेषित- 
प्रणोदित-प्रवेषित--समीरित-प्रतारित-प्रचारित-प्रयोजित-प्रतेजित-प्रदेजिताप्रबीरित-एस्दा: पाठा- 
स्तरतया we | प्रवेरित-क्ब्दस्प प्रविरखप्रयोगतया दुर्बोधत्वात्‌ महामारत-मातृकाछेखकैः 
पाउास्ठशाणि समुङ्जाचितामीति मस्थामहे । 

- VU महाभारतपवुर्वी प्रतिपद्यमानेन आझणश्रमणेना5श्रघोषेणापि steerer: प्रयुक्तः । 
तथाहि — 

(१) “ प्रथेरितास्ते भुवि तस्य [ सर्वार्थेसिद्धस्य ] मूर्खा » इति; 

(२) “ [were | त्वया स ( सर्वाधेसिद्ध/ ) बने ] प्रियोऽपि सम्रप्रियदत्‌ प्रथेरित ॥ " 

इति; 

(६) “ स [9mm ] गां निपन्नः । प्रधेरितो ... ... agree इवाबभासे ? इति च 


प्रयोगस्थळानि । प्रवेरित-शष्दूस्थरे प्रचेरित-पाठस्तु प्रमादात्‌ | सर्वत्र प्रचेरित-शब्वस्म मिक्षेपार्थ- 
aA सङ्क छते ॥ 


अघुना md प्रवेरित-क्षब्द॒स्प निर्षचमविचारे प्रवर्तमहि i 


( १) mama अवपूर्शकाद्‌ Ji सेप. हति चौरादिकास्‌ eum उभधपदिनः 
सेट्काद्‌ घातोः कर्मणि Ga अषेरिव-शब्द्‌ं frere तदनन्तरं तस्य प्रेण प्रादिसमासे निष्पच्चात 





* सरवेभारतीय-माच्यविद्यासम्मेछनस्म कुरुकषेत्र-विश्वषिदयालय १९७४ इति Xeqqut 
समनुष्ठितस्म सप्तविशाधिवेशनस्म भारतीयमाषातत्त्व-विभागे पठितोऽयं झोषबन्धः i 
$l [Annals, B. 0. R, L] 
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प्राऽचेरित शङ्गात्‌ प्रवेरित-शाम्दो ब्युतपाक्च इति यहवः। “ व्हि भागुरिरष्ठोपमवाप्योरुपसरीयोरि ”- 
त्यादिकादू भायुरिवचनास्‌ अवेष्युपसर्गस्य भाद्यस्यैसाऽकारस्य रोप हूति तेषामाक्षयः | तोफनामूझ- 
कभाषातत्त्यप्षास्ममते प्राकृतसाषाब्यवहारप्रभावाद्‌ अप्र aphesis हत्याक्य आधश्यस्वरछोपबिधिः 
meta’ । अयपूर्वकाव्‌ drier इक्षेरेव यभाधा5फारकोपेन वेक्ष दशेल इति spem चौरा- 
दिक डढभयपवदी सेट्को धातु झझूतस्‌ तथेहापीति समक्षमपि ते पूर्वपक्षिण उपन्यस्यन्ति i 

qeg सायुरिसमुपोर्द वैकल्पिकम्‌ अछोपादिविधानं न प्रमाणपववीम्‌ आरोहुमीशे-- 
महामाष्ये ताइशक्चताउनुपफ़ण्ने: किँ च “ong” ~ सूश्रमाष्यवातपर्यपयुपासया भागुरिवचम- 
विरोधिमी एवं विवक्षा भगवत्‌पत्जिचरणानाम्‌ हृत्यचुमार्तु wa । 


अपि Ww," घाम-कऋृणोस्‌ तनि-नक्ोश्र ager शौमकिः ” qur Remy 
'भष्ठोपो न घटते! म च ate दु्ंटशण्दुमात्रनिर्बचमस्भळे सति भ्रिसुनिसम्प्रदाये सुकरभ्याक्याना- 
बसरे मतान्सरबाहुककबकम्‌ भवछम्बनीयम्‌। 


(२) द्वितीयत आङ्क्पूर्वकाद्‌ Pu कर्मणि क्तेन प्रितशब्दमादौ निष्पाद्य agarat प्रेण 
प्रादिसमासवृशायां प्रात्‌ परं वकारारमं परिकश्प्य प्रबेरितशब्दो प्युतपाथ इति केच स्याचचक्षिरे । 


eg नैतदपि विच्यारचार-- यवमदुमतरछानास्‌ भागमविधेः पाखिभावाप्रयोगसाधक- 
त्वात्‌ । 


| (३) तृतीयतः प्रयोगरय कादाचितकस्वात्‌ क्राचितृकत्वाश समापत्त्या प्रवेरिठ-शाब्त्स्य 
प्रामाण्यं सम्देहामतनमिति केचित्‌ । 


मैतद्‌ qeu ठत्‌पश्माम!- सरावव्‌ ष्यासपादैर्‌ अश्वघोषेण च संशयोच्छेदितया असकृत्‌ 
प्रयुक्तस्वात्‌ । महान्‌ शाब्दस्य प्रयोगविषयः | तम्‌ भननुनिदाम्म धिष्टप्रयोगः artery इति वचनं 
साहसमाञ्रम्‌ | विद्यायाः पारङ्गतास्‌ तप्रमवम्तः शिष्टाः sud प्रमाणम्‌ इति पषोद्रादिसूचे 
साष्यकारचरणाः | आवि धूतशदतत्त्वप्रकागैर्‌ युक्तयोगिसिर्‌ प्यासपादे्‌र्‌ आर्षेण चक्लुषा पत्‌ कषद- 
स्वरूपं प्रत्यक्षीकृर्त तत्‌ tata पराणुद्यते | 


न च यत्र यत्र eet तत्र तत्र प्रमाद इति वाच्यम्‌ - हेतोरनेकार्तिकवात्‌ | 
दुधेटस्यापि faeere शि्टोपविहेर्‌ एवोपायैर्‌ निरुक्तिः wd शक्या d 


(2) चतु्थेतो Ve, वेळ wea इति मौवादिकाम्यां परस्मैपविम्यां सेट्काम्मां arget 
प्रवेरितसब्दो निर्वेच्चनीय इत्येके । 


"eec वक्तुं युक्तम्‌ - सयोर्धारवोः साक्षान्‌ निह्षेपार्थवाचिष्वाभावात्‌ | 
(५) पञ्चमः प्रवेरितशब्दः पृषोव्रादित्वास्‌ साधुरित्मम्ये । 
' goiter । प्रषोद्रप्रकारत्व प्रकृतषाण्दसाघुस्वमात्रे नियामकम्‌ इत्यत्र म कापि 


deft: । परन्तु पुषोवरादीनाग्‌ आक्कृतिगणश्वात्‌ प्रकृतपदसाधमप्रक्रिया निश्चप्रचं ered ow 
शक्या | अतोऽम्‌ उपायः अस्फुटत्वात परिष्यक्तम्‌ ef: । 








१ मागुरिवचने अपिना साहचर्याद्‌ अव इत्यस्य अन्स्याऽकारस्य ळोपो नेष्टः । अतोऽत्र 
apocope इन्माख्यः अन्त्यस्वरलोपविषिः प्रवर्तत इति तु प्रमाद एव । 
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(& ) अतः पारिशेस्यात्‌ afte सिद्धान्तं शूमः। afte चुराविगणे fee झेप इत्युमस- 
पदी खेडू घातुः। तस्म च पिक बिक चेति nA सुत्रितभातुपाठप्रस्येचु इश्येते । अतः पिळ 
बिक, fe झेपे इति फलितार्थंसामग्री । प॒तेषास्‌ भदुन्तानां फीपधानां घासूनां रळ्योरमेवाम्पु- 
पगमन्यामेन रोपधमूळकत्वानुमानाद पिर, पिक, थिर, firs, विर, fe क्षेपे इति पढ़ घातबो 
सवस्ति | “ मिलि-ङक्कधि-क्षपि प्रसुतीमां ange: घातुगणस्माञ्समाप्तेः । ... ... चर्भते घावुगण 
इति हि शब्द्विद आचक्षते । ” इति वामनोऽवर प्रमाणम्‌ । अपि च, 


“ पाठेऽर्थे चागमञ्जशान्‌ महतामपि मोह्ृतो 
न Am कि नु हिमः किं वात्रादष्महे वयस्‌ ॥ ” 


इति क्लीरवयनमपि अस्मिछ्नुमानेऽनुकूछस्‌ । 


ततो ere विहिते पेरमठि इत्यादीनि रूपाणि भ्युत्‌ पद्यन्ते । पिर इत्यस्मात्‌ तोव- 
भाषामा pi. 7 इति, बिर evar कर्णाट-भाषायां bir- इति, बिर ह्यस्मात्‌ कोत-भाषायां 
vi. r- इति, मोट-भाषाया hbor-ba इति, डोयचभाषायां werfen इत्यावीनि च रूपाध्तराणि 
ष्याख्पेयानि इस्पास्तां cgay विस्तरः | 


प्रकृतम्‌ अनुसराम । बिर झेपे इत्यस्मात्‌ कमेणि क्तेन बेरित-क्षब्दं निष्पाद्य ततः पद्मात्‌ 
प्रेण प्रादिसमासे प्रवेरितझन्दो ब्युतपाध इति शिसम्‌ ॥ 


॥ भीगुरुचरणसमपंजमस्तु ॥ 


. THE REAL AUTHOR OF THE SUTASAMHITA-VYAKHYA 
* Bv 
V. RAGHAVAN 


In the latest Volume of the ABORT. (LV. 974/75, pp. 77-88), T. 
SHIVAMURTHY has an article, showing Madhava Mantrin, Governor 
of Gos, and not the M&dhavücürys, the Minister and brother of Sayana, 
as the real author of the Tátparyadipikà on the Stitasamhsta. 


Long ago (940)* I showed this on epigraphical evidence and also 
dwelt on the other works of Madhavs Mantrin of Gos, in my article 
entitled ‘The Kucaragrámasdánapatra' in the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, XII, pp. 295-99. Before me, this had been shown by 
Sri B. NARASIMHACHAR and a few other scholars also. 


REVIEWS 


MAHABHASYA PRADIPA VYAKHYANANI ( Vols. I and II ) 
ed. by Sbri M. 8. Narasimhscharya, Institut Français 
D'Indologie, Pondicherry, 978-74 


The Mahdbhdgya of Patafijali, a work of supreme authority 
in the field of Sanskrit Grammar, was written by Patafijali in the 
second century B. C. Immediately after it was written, it was well 
received by scholars of grammar who wrote glosses and explanatory 
notes thereon. Unfortunately however, in spite of the recognised 
merit of the work, the work did not become popular in the Sanskrit 
schools and academies on account of the hardness of the subject--matter, 
no doubt, but more on account of the author's Brühmaga spirit and 
leanings towards sacrifices and Vedic rituals. His conservative 
Brahmanic love for Vedio scriptures very likely invited strong 
opposition and carping critism from the non-Br&hmana scholars of 
grammar. Asa result, the Mahábhüsya remained in oblivion for some 
centuries, Buddhist and other grammarians studied PAnini'8 grammar 
and quoted Páünini's siitras, but rarely they referred to the Mahabhdgya. 
It is stated by Bhartrhari that not only glosses on Patafijali’s 
Mahübhüsya were unread and uncared for,‘and hence lost, but that 
only one manuscript copy of the Mahdbhdgya itself was procured from 
a mountainous district some time before he wrote his gloss upon it. 
With the rise of the Gupta dynasty and the revival of learning in all 
fields, the Mahdbhdgya regained its popularity. Bhartrhari in his 
Mahàábhágyadspskà refers to a number of scholarly views which must 
have been embedded in many scholarly works. One such work was 
Dhyànagraha, which is referred to by Bhartrhari and later on by 
Bh&maha. Kaiyata’s commentary on the Mahábhágya is s complete one 
which was based on Bhartrhari’s Mahdbhdgyadiptka which, very 
likely, was in a complete form at his time. There is a statement 
current in the families of grammarians that it was Kaiyata who kept 
Mahabhdsya alive. As it was customary to teach the Navühniki and 
the Angadhikara portions of the Mahabhagya, along with the Pradtpa 
thereon, line by line, after the Siddhdntakaumudt and the Pari- 
bhágendukekhara were taught, numerous commentaries were written by 
teachers on the Pradtpa as on the Siddhdntakaumuds and the Parsbha- 
pedudekhara. Out of these commentaries on the Pradtpa five commen- 
taries are recently edited for the first time by Shri NARASIMHAOHARYA 
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who certainly deserves hearty congratulations from scholars of 
Vyükarana who;are interested in the study of Mahdbhdsya and the 
Pradtpa. The work of editing has come upto the end of the seventh 
Abnika 80 far. These commentaries are :— 


(I) Laghuvivarana of Rimacandra Sarasvati who flourished 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century A. D. His work is available 
from the third Ahnike. (2) Brhadvivarana of Tévargnands who 
also flourished in the first half of the sixteenth century A. D. 
(8) Uddyotana of Annambhatts, the famous author of the Tarka- 
sarhgraha and many other works on the different Sastras, who flourigh- 
ed in the first half of the seventeenth century A. D. (4) Ratna- 
prakdéa of Sivar&mendra-Sarasvati who flourished in the later half 
of the sixteenth century A. D. and (5) Nàráyawiya of Narfyana 
Sastri who flourished at the end of the seventeenth century. 


The editor has taken help of 9 Mss and one printed edition for 
Uddyotana, 2 Mss for Ndrdyaniya, 6 Mss for Brhadeivarana, 8 Mas 
for Laghuvivarana, andl Ms for Ratnaprakddsa. 


All these works were written in South India as the manusoripts 
show. Vür&usasi scholars have taken cognizance of this scholarly 
activity as Bhattoji Diksita refers to both the Vivaranas in his 
Praudhamanoramd, Nügeóa appears to have taken a great advantage 
of these commentaries. He has refuted the views of Uddyotana at a 
number of places as for instance, in Svasiiras 8 and 4 and Panini 
Sutras I-l.l, 8, 9, 48, 44, ete. 


These grammarians were engaged in exhibiting the formation of 
words by the application of Panini’s Sütras and referred to the Mahá- 
bhágya. They did not refer to the Mahdbhdgyadtpika of Bhartrhari. 
They did not refute the arguments in Kaiyata's Pradtpa, but smoothly 
explained it. 


A deep scholar of Vyükarana, will be attracted by these works 
and will obtain very useful information from them. 


K; V. Abhyankar 


Reviews 247 


PATANJALLS VYAKARANA MAHABHASYA (TATPURUSA- 
HNIKA ) ( P. 2.2.2--2.2.28 ) ed. by Dr. S. D. Joshi and Prof J. 
A. F. Roodbergen, Poona University C. A. S. S. Publication, 
978, First Edn. 


Various scholars have studied in various ways the Mahábhàsya 
of Patafijali. (l) While reading the vast contents some have paid 
special attention to such phrases and words as pertain to social, 
political, economic or religious matters and drawn their conclusions 
therefrom. (2) Some have paid special attention to the language, 
wording and syntax and having compared these with the same 
in the ancient Vedic, semi-Vedie and Epio texts, have drawn their 
conclusions thereform. (8) Others studying according to the 
traditional method the Navühniki and Ang&dhiküra section at the 
feet of their preceptors, have taught their pupils the usual texte of 
Vyükarana and written commentaries thereon. (4) Some others, 
after carefully studying the usual texts on P&nini’s Sütras, have 
carefully, critically and scrupulously read and msstered the vast text 
of the Mahdbhdgya and written commentaries on the Mahdbhdgya 
text or on existing commentaries of the same. (5) Stil other 
scholars whose number so far is a small one, have rendered the 
contents of the Afahdbhdgya or some portions of it into the spoken 
language adding critical and explanstory notes based upon their 
study of the vast texts with the existing commentaries. 


The present volume under review, which is the fourth in the 
series, consists of one (22nd) out of the 85 lessons or Ahnikas of the 
Mahabhdgya. It deals with the Tatpurusa compounds which have 
got the members in different cases. As in the preceding volumes, the 
Sanskrit text is given in small units with headings supplied to 
_ describe their nature. The comments of Kaiyste are given along with 
the text, and at suitable places suitable and important remarks of 
Uddyota are also added. The notes and translation are given in 
English separately afterwards, The tranglation is faithful and intelli- 
gible. The notes are very helpful to those scholars who are expeoted 
to be sufficiently initiated already in the subject. They make the 
intricacies very clear and as they are written after a critical and deep 
study of the text and the available critical and commentary material, 
they prove very valuable. At times the notes are studded with some 
original observations of the editor Dr. 8. D. JosHt, who is a teacher 
and student of grammar for more than 20 years, having studied the 
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Vy&karana 88६08 in the traditional way of the East, The contents of 
the text are faithfully and lucidly summarized in the introduction and 
if they are read beforehand, they become very helpful for understanding 
the text and the notes The present volume, just as the preceding 
ones, especially the first one (P.II. l.) which deals with a very 
stiff semantic topic, will prove very valuable to students of Sanskrit 
Grammar who wanta detailed information on the topics discussed 
therein. It has, of course, to be said that this volume of 800 and odd 
pages, has covered only I8 pages of the voluminous text of 48 pages, 
containing 85 lessons. When completed in the way followed at present, 
the whole Mahábhágya with the Pradtpa of Kaiyata and some 
extracts from Na&geda’s Uddgota, all translated into English with 
additional critical and explanatory notes, will comprise about 
80,000 pages. If supplied with an index of topics and other indexes, 
the volumes will prove very valuble, not for grasping the valuable 
contents with one continuous effort, but for obtaining complete authori- 
tative information on the numerous main and subordinate topics. 


K. V. Abhyankar 


Reviews 249 


GODS IN EARLY BUDDHISM: A study in their social and 
mythological Milieu as depicted in the Nikdyas of the Pali 
Canon, by Shri M. M. J. Marasinghe ( University of Sri Lanka 
Vidy&lankára Campus Publication Board, Kelaniys, Ceylon, 
4974; Price: library edition Rs. 50-00; popular edition 
Rs. 87-50 paise ). 


This is a thesis submitted by the author for the degree of the 
Doctor of Philosophy of the University of Birmingham, U. K. in 967. 
It is divided into two parts — the first part devoted to the arguments 
supporting his thesis and the second part details the source-material on 
which his conclusions are based. The first chapter of the first part deals 
with the advent of the Aryans in India, the social and religious condi- 
tions at the rise of Buddhism and the new nature of Buddhism with its 
gods. The second chapter deals with the Buddhist cosmology, the 
third with the growth of gods in Buddhism, the fourth with the func- 
tion of gods and the fifth reveals that the gods in Buddhism are the 
products of cultural synthesis in India. 


The second part details the source-material of the first four 
Nikàyas — Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta and Anguttara and only the 
Sutiantpdta of the Khuddaka-Ntkaya, the remaining books of which 
are obviously late material and therefore not relevant to the subject- 
matter to which the author has confined himself This material of the 
Nikayas is analysed from the following points of view :— (i) Conven- 
tional] formulas regarding the transcendent qualities of the Buddha; 
(ii) references to hells (msrayas ) and heavens (8०8४४०५); (iii) references 
to legends occurring in Nik&yas; (iv) instances of close associations 
with gods, spirite, eto. ; ( v ) higher religious attainments on account of 
which knowledge of gods, spirits, eto. becomes possible. This last item, 
however, is not found in the case of the Suttantpdia. In this part, the 
analysis of the Samyutta-ntkdya contains abundant material on the 
subject of study and as many as 708 pages ( pp. l84 to 242 ) are devoted 
to the same. 


The author mentions three cultural groups of Indian people— 
first, the earliest Aryans who settled down in the land of ‘seven rivers’ 
on the ruins of Indus cities ; second when the Aryans migrated to the 
eastern regious of Ganges, they came in contact with the non-Aryan 
elements, who were non-Vedic and who were characterised by religio- 
philosophic thinking inherited by them from the fore-runners of Mabá- 
vira, Buddha and Ajiviks cult; and the third group of tribal people of 
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the aborigines like Yakshas, Nagas, Gandharvas, Piáücas, ‘who were 
outside the pale of cultural society until after the rise of Buddhism. 

The author contends that Jainism, Buddhism and Ajivikism 
were the outcome of the religio-philosophic thinking of the second 
cultural group dominated by the non-Aryans and had their roots in the 
Indus Valley civilisation; and further that ideas of diman, mokga, 
nirvana, rebirth etc. were the non-Aryan elements of religious thinking. 
One may, however, raise the question thatif the non-Aryan element 
predominated in the second cultural group of 7th-6th centuries B. C., 
why should there have been so much emphasis laid on the Aryan nature 
of Budhbist teaching : ariyo dhammo, ariya-sacodnt, artyo aftharigiko 
maggo? The author does not raise this question. He is simply satisfied 
with ‘they called themselves Aryans’, which term was used by ‘both 
Indus Aryans as well as by the Gangetic peoples’ ( p. 24). 


The Buddhist gods were not like the Vedic gods- objects of 
prayer and sacrifice, The Brahmanical gods like Sakka, Brahms were 
adapted to Buddhist needs. They were benevolent gods often helpful 
to Buddha and his disciples, to whom they were subservient. Buddhism 
also created a whole hierarchy of gods, association with whom was 
always possible with the help of good deeds including Dhyanas 
( practices Sf meditation). They could not attain Nirvana in their 
existence but had to be reborn as human beings for that purpose. 
Human beings could, as a result of good actions, become gods in next 
life, or as a result of bad actions be consigned to hells, where they 
remain suffering tortures until their evil actions cease to be effective. 
Actions closer to death were more effective than earlier actions in 
determining their fruits. A drunkard like Sarküni could attain the 
first stage of sainthood ( Sotd-patts), because he had done good actions 
just before death (p. 248). 


Yakshas, as said above, were tribal people of non-Áryan origin, 
but being inheritors of religio-philosophical thinking, often posed. ques- 
tions to the Buddha or his disciples on deeper or mystic problems. 
One Yakshs is represented ina Játaka story as being appointed as a 
collector of taxes (p. 228). Some cruel Yakshas were regarded as a 
menace to the Buddhist monks (pp. 2i9-20). The behaviourial 
practices of some N&gas were perhaps obnoxious and so there were res- 
trictions on their being accepted as religious monks ( p. 226). Just as 
mythologisation had taken place during the Vedic period when remote 
events in the Rigveda tended to be swallowed by myth and legend 
(pp. 70-74 ), so in the Buddhist period in later days Yakshas, Nagas, 
Gandharvas, Piáücas otc. were turned into mythological beings. 


Reviews 95I 


This book, on the whole, reveala a meticulously systematic 
planning and thorough execution, though some occasional lapses: have 
come to our notice. For example, on p. 34, line 6, reference to Majjhima 
N*káya needs to be corrected into M. iii. 268 (instead of M. ii. 268), 
So also on the same page, the English rendering of ydavatakam 
kho Ananda takkdya pattabbam anuppatiam tayd is given thus : you 
have ascertained by reasoning whatever you have not ascertained 
yourself (Italics ours). It should rather be: by reasoning you have 
ascertained all that could have been ascertained by it. Soalso we do 
not know why Brahm& and Süciloma are written as Brahma (causing 
confusion with Vedantio Brahma ) and Suciloms. 


The author, however, deserves to be congratulated upon hia 
eXcellent exposition of gods in early Buddhism. 


P. V. Bapat 


A ORITICAL PALI DICTIONARY edited by V. Trenekner, Vol. 
II, Fascicle 8, of which L. Alsdorf is the Chief Editor; 
Copenhagen 4968. 


This Fascicle contains words from ugghaityats Vo «daka-sakuptka. 
Like previous fascicles, this one also is executed with great care and 
fastidiousness. Here also we find a proper name Utiardiha— name of 
a parivens belonging to Abhayagirivihüra ( p. 877 ) and a technical term 
utiara—pdsaka (p. 874), where the editors show that the meaning of 
the Pali-English Dictionary (P. T. S. Edition) is not correct. The 
correct interpretation given is : the upper loop in which the upper hinge 
of the wing of the door revolves. We, however, fail to find the sense of 
‘ordination’ in the entry of (v)ufhapeit (pp. 36-862) which is 
supported by V. iv. ठा. where we have vutthdpeyya ( gabbhinin ) 
explained as upasampddeyya, although this sense is noted in vutthahats 
on 9. 889. F 


Like the previous fascicles this one also deserves all encomium. 


' P. V. Bapat 
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WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF DR. BHAU DAJI — Editor: 

` T. G. Mainkar, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt, R G. Bhandarkar Professor 
of Sanskrit, University of Bombay, University of Bombay 
I974, pp. i-xiv, pp. 77440, Bs: Price 54. 


Dr. Bhau Daji Lad (824-]874 ), one of the great Maharashtrian 
pioneers of the Indian renaissance, was one of the founders of the 
University of Bombay and had been most vitally and intimately 
connected with that University throughout his life. The famous ' Bhau 
Daji Prize’, instituted at the Bombay University since I876, remains a 
fitting and permanent memorial to Bhau Daji’s distinguished services to 
Orientology in general and to the Bombay University in partichlar. 
The late Dr. A. K. PRIYOLKAR had made ७ suggestion to the Bombay 
University that all the writings and speeches of Bhan Daji should be 
published by the University to commemorate his l00th death—anni- 
versary which fell in I974. The present volume embodies the fruitful 
suggestion of Dr. PRIYOLKAR, so graciously undertaken by the autho- 
rities of the Bombay University and so ably executed by the editor 
Dr. MAINEAR on their behalf. 


The editor has divided the material in thie volume into four 
sections which most adequately cover the fruitful life and the glorious 
achievements of Bhau Daji: I. The first section is devoted to a brief 
sketch of his life (pp. I-8) in which the Editor has succinctly 
highlighted the multi-faceted personality of Bhau Daji who, as he says, 
‘was truly & giant, far ahead of his times, & great soul and the maker 
of the city of Bombay’. Bhau Daji, originally a science teacher, joined 
the Grant Medical College in 845 and completed the medical course 
in I8bl, winning laurels during his career. Spurning the coveted 
Government service, he began as a private medical practitioner and goon 
made his outstanding mark ss the most successful and philanthropic 
doctor. As & great researcher, he always tried to test the efficacy of 
indigenous drugs and came to discover the efficacy of an ancient 
medical herb named Khasta against laprosy which had been considered 
as an incurable disease. The versatility of his intelligence is seen in 
the fact that while Be carried on his medical practice, he also pursued 
his study of Sanskrit, first begun in 848, and soon developed into a 
great Indologist, studying inscriptions, copper-plates and antiquarian 
remains. Preocoupied as he already was with his medical practice, 
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he secured the co-operation, in his Indological work, of Pandit Bhagavan- 
lal Indraji, who soon developed, under his guidance into & distinguish- 
ed epigraphist in his own right. Dr. Bhau Daji was no ivory-tower 
researcher. He took dynamic interest in educational, social and political 
activities, as will be evident from his founding of a girls’ school, 
his sponsoring of widow-remarriages, and tle most prominent part 
which he played in the, work of ‘the Bombay Association, ‘a body 
founded to represent to the British Government and the people the 
needs of the Indian people, with & view to securing a better 
Government that would ensure the prosperity and the well-being of the 
people through necessary legislations and administrative steps’. He 
took a leading part in promoting the activities of the Native General 
Library, the David Sassoon Library and the Petit Library and in found- 
ing the Victoria Gardens and the Museum. With s view to ameliorating 
the lot of the common people, through industrialization, he played a 
prominent role in founding the Paper Manufacturing Oompany and 
the textile mills. Thus he was leading pioneer of the renaissance in 
Maharashtra in general and a maker of modern Bombay in particular. 


II In the second section, appear the articles which Bhau Daji 
wrote on topics relating to different branches of knowledge: (i) Twenty 
articles are related to Indology ; they reveal a wide range of his interests 
from ‘Kālidāsa’ and the ‘Date of Mukundaraja’ to ' Hindu Coins and 
Inseriptions’. While deciphering the inscriptions, Bhau Daji offered the 
correct interpretation of the numerical marks that appear in ancient 
inscriptions and thus solved a riddle that had baffled many researchers. 
Later workers in the same field like Dr. MIRASHI and Dr. ALTEKAR have 
improved on the deeipherings of Bhau Daji and his colleague Pandit 
Indraji and have also corrected their conclusions. For example, Bhan 

- Daji's view that the V&kitakas were Greeks, has been proved to be 
erroneous; if has been now established that the VüAkütakas were 
Brahmins. In spite of such corrections, which later advance in research 
rendered inevitable, the importance of the pioneering work of Bhau Daji 
in this fleld, as has been rightly pointed ont by the editor, ‘can never 
diminish’. His work as a pioneer has always served as an inspiration 
to his successors. 


IIl In the third section, the editor has brought together the 
speeches which Bhau Daji delivered on different occasions e. g. the 
speeches delivered under the auspices of the Bombay Association, & 
speech on the occasion of the opening of the Victoria Gardens and 
Museum and speeches felicitating the very important persons of his 
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time for their achievements. Bhau Daji was knowi?Pas a fine speaker 
and his speeches delivered in fine English evince his profound scholar- 
ship, originality of thought, sincerity and earnestness for reform. 

IV Inthe fourth section of the book, are presented obituary 
notes that appeared in the local English and vernacular papers on the 
gad death of Bhau Daji on 3lst May 874. The tributes paid to him in 
the obituary notes and at the condolence meeting held at the Bombay 
Royal Asiatic Society rightly reveal, in the words of the editor, ‘the deep 
respect with which Dr. Bhau Daji was held by his contemporaries’. 


The concluding part of this volame comprises (i) & bibliography 
of books and articles on the life and achievements of Bhau Daji; (ii) 
an Index of names and subjects in his writings, (iii) and the Errata 
( noting about 60 entries ) which do not appear to be complete, as there 
are found certain other errors in printing which are left unnoticed — 
which fact appears to be a little jarring in such a scholarly work 
published by a distingnished academic body like the University. 


The authorities of the Bombay University and the Editor Dr. T. G. 
MAINKAR, in particular, deserve the gratitude of the historians of 
thought in general and Indologists in particular for having presented, 
neatly classified, in one imposing volume, the scholarly writings and 
speeches of Bhau Daji, one of the great Maharashtrian pioneers of 
renaissance, as & fitting memorial on the occasion of the centenary 


of his death. 
V. M. Bedekar 


MARATHAVADA SAMSODHANA-MANDALA VARSIKA 
I974 (in Marathi) edited by Pandit Sudhakar Ganapati- 
shastri Joshi; published by Radhakrishna Ramachandra 
Prak&éana on behalf of the Marüthavüdà Samáodhana-Manda], 
Sirurtajband, Dist. Usmanabad, 974, pp. -94-.-328, Price 
Rs. 20; patronized by the Maharashtrs Sahitya Bamskrti 
Mandala. 


The Marathi Annual number of the Mar&thavüda Saméodhana- 
mandala comprises 28 articles written in Marathi by scholars noted for 
their erudition and research in their respective fields of study. These 
28 articles can be classified, for the convenience of thia review, into 8 
groups: (I )8 articles ceucerning places and persons of historic impor- > 
tance in the early history of Marathavada, in particular. (IT) 8 articles on 
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places and persons of historic importance in the history of Maharashtra 
in general. (III)?2 articles dealing with topics from Vedio literature. 
(IV ) 4 articles concerning the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. (V)2 
articles related to Sanskrit Grammar and Semantics. (VI) I article 
on the philosophy of JfiAnegvars. ( VII ) article related to political 
science, ( VIII) 2 articles on topics relating to lexicography. — A brief 
resumé of the important points in the articles under each of the above 
categories is attempted below : 


I V. V. MIRASHI has subjected ‘the genealogy of the S&taváhana 
kings in the Puranas’ to oritical analysis and has warned against 
its wholesale uncritical acceptance. — N. S. POHANEREAR has esta- 
blished, on extant evidence, that the temple of Ganeéa and a ‘Samadhi’ 
which are found in a ruined condition near the fort of Daulatabad belong 
to a period respectively 200 and l00 years ago. — V. A. KANOLE, on the 
evidence of 40 inscriptions, has surveyed the political, social and econo- 
mie conditions of Marathavada during the period 000 A. D.-I200 A. D. 
and has pointed out that Nanded, named as ‘ Nandikat’ in an inscription 
of the 4th century, had been a famous seat of Vedic learning. — B.N. 
CHAPEKAR has surveyed the history of Ter (a town in the district of 
Usmanabad ) from 8rd century B.C. to the l8th century A.D., highlight- 
ing the fact that ancient Ter, situated on the trade-route running from 
Masslipattan to Bhadoch, was in a presperous condition and must have 
carried on trade with Rome and Greece, as is testified by the articles found 
in the excavations nearbout. — KALYAN KALE has pointed out the 
coincidence that, if the first Marathi Saint-poet ( Mukudarüja ) be- 
longed to Marsthavada, the last Marathi Saint-poet,  Harsar&ja 
Sv&mi ( 805-8b5 ), the author of some Vedantic Marathi works, also 
hailed from ( Usmanabad ) Marathavada. — B. N, MUNDI has sketched 
the life and career of Saint Dattanath Ujjayanikar ( I657-I798 ), who 
was born in Paithan and who later on accompanied Mahadaji Shinde to 
Ujjayini, where he settled and lived a long saintly life as a Yogin belong- 
ing to the Datt&treya sect. He composed hymns in Marathi embodying 
his mystic Yogic experiences. He won an abiding place in the hearts of 
his sectarian devotees who still cherish his sacred memory ins gano- 
tuary at Ujjain in their daily prayers. — Bhalchandra PHADAKE has 
contributed an appreciative article on B. Raghunath ( Bhagavan Raghu- 
nath KULKARNI), a distinguished Marathi short-story-writer of Para- 
bhani ( who wrote between I940-956 ), pointing out that the artistic’ 
merit of his stories mainly lies in hia lifelike delineation of the feudal 

“and middle class life of Marathavadsa, under the persecution of 8 
fanatic, bigoted regime. 
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II R. M. BHUSARI has sketched. in brief, the past history of Vatsa- 
. gulma ( Vasim in Vidarbha ), Pratisthüna or Paithan, the capital of a 
region named in earlier times as Malaka, Aparinta ( Thana) and Nasik 
— D. K. DESPHANDE hag given, in the original, an award of a judgement 
ofl735 under Bajirao I which sheds light on the then judicial system 
under which the judge gave his impartial verdict after an objective 
sifting of evidence. — G. H. KHARE has noticed, in two short notes, the 
. sculptures of a royal umbralla and a chowrie ( the insignia of royalty) 
found respectively in a Ohdlukya temple at Aihole in the Vijapur 
district and at Champaner, the capital of the Sultan of Gujerat. 


III G U. THITE has presented a scholarly study of the ‘ Sukla- 
yajurvidhānasūtraą’ (edited by Annashastri VARE, Bombay 948 ) in 
which he has shown how Vedic mantras, like witchcraft, came to be 
used in the magico-religious sense for the alleged attainment of secular 
objectives like wealth, food, rain, health, eto. and has thus corroborated 
the view of the scholars of ancient Vedic literature that primitive 
magic (Y&tu) played no small part in Vedic religious thought. — 
G. K. Buat, in his perspicuons article on Upanigadic thought, has 
pointed out that the thinkers in the Upnisads were engaged in a 
double quest of truth — the truth underlying the external Universe and 
the truth enshrined in the inmost being of man — and that this double 
quest found its fulfillment in the realization of the ultimate unity of 
the essence of the Universe with the essence of man’s inmost being. 


IV Narhar KURUNDEKAR has suggested, on the basis of the 
identity of names of certain sages occurring in the Mahābhārata 
(728. 27. 4 ) and in the Natyasasira of Bharata (chapter 86), that the 
Nétyasastra must have undergone its last redaction prior to the 4th 
century A.D. — A. J. KARANDIKAR has suggested, on the basis of certain 
linguistic similarities btween certain words, that the Mahābhārata 
story and names of its characters and the Iranian and Sumerian stories 
and names of characters may have a common nexus. His presentation 
is remarkable for its ingenuity and is likely to intrigue the linguist and 
the ethnologist. — G. M. PATIL has given an ingenious interpretation 
of the ' varna-sarhkara ' in the Bhagavadgtia (4. 48 ) as ' Karma- 
saThkara'. — H. R. DIVEKAR has tried to investigate into the origin 
of the name 'Sundarakünda' of the Ramayana and has suggested 
that ‘Sundara’ may have been derived from the word ‘Su-nara’ which 
meant ‘a youthful, handsome leader’. He has put forth an inference 
therefrom that the original Rámáyana must have had only two Kandas 
— one, Sundarakanda dealing with the qualities or leadership of Rama 
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and the other one - Ayodhy&künda where no such qualities of Rams 
are discernible, and that, in course of time, the original Sundarakanda 
was subdivided into different Kandas, the name Sundarakdnda having 
been ultimately restricted to the exploits of Maruti 


l V B.D, Jost in his article dealing with Sanskrit compounds 
has presented the two different points of view of Panini and KAtyAyans 
on the compound in Sanskrit and the process of dissolving its 
constituents. — V. B. BHAGAVAT, while discussing the semantic fanc- 
tion of words according to Sanskrit grammarians, has put forth, a 
strong plea for the addition of a fifth semantic variety named 
'dyotaná ; to the already four — abhidhà, lakgand, vyafijand. and 
tatparya — accepted by Sanskrit grammarians लो आर 


VI-''B, P. BAHIRAT, writing on the philosophy of Jfidnedvara, has 
discussed some apparent contradictory statements - 6. g. whether the 
highest delf is'endowed with form or is formless, whether passions are 
really helpful or unhelpful to spiritual development, and has concluded 
that ‘these statements, which appear to be contradictions on.a lower 
plane of thought, find their harmonious synthesis on the higher plane. 

i0 

VII 8. 8. BARLINGAY-subjects the'concept of ‘democracy’ (0 a: 
critical analysis and puts forth the view that the judiciary, which is 
usually concerned with maintaining the status quo, should always have 
& lively awareness of the faċt that the concept of democracy is not 

static’ but ‘dynamic . 2 


a 


. VIII M.S. Kawapg in his scholarly linguistio study of the 
works of the Maharashtrian Saint R&madasa, has given, alphabetically 
arranged, a list of about 200 words of Parsian, Arabian and Turkish 
origin with their meanings in Marathi. He has pointed out that such 
words appear mostly in the compositions of Ramadass which deal with 
the political and practical day-to-day aspects. of life. — The other 
article under this category of lexicography — which is the last and the 
biggest article ( pp. 80-288 )in this volume - is by theeditor S. G. JosHI 
on an alphabetically arranged lexicon of the works, with the quotations 
appearing therein, referred to by Mallin&tha, the well-known Sanskrit 
commentator, in his great commentaries on works like the great Sanskrit 
literary epic poems of Kālidāsa, Bh&ravi, Maghs etc. This project is 
really a stupendous one and the lexicon presented by S. G. Jomm 
does credit to his great industry and perseverance ‘and wide-ranging 
scholarship. 809 authors and works referred to by Mallinátha in his 
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commentaries are listed here, and an attempt has been made to trace the 
quotations of Mallingths to their available sources. With all due. 
deference to the diligence and scholarship of the writer, it must be ssid, 
however, that the work, as it is presented here, has not been executed 
with the scholarly care and thoroughness expected in such a work and 
does not come up to the standard required in a lexicon of this kind. In 
such a review conditioned by limited space, the most outstanding 
deficiencies only can be indicated: (i) In the given list of the works 
referred to by Mallin&tha, there are several which are not extant today. 
The lexicographer should have indicated, by some suitable device, such 
works as are not found to be extant today. (ii) 8. G. JosH has 
attempted to trace the quotations given by Mallin&tha to the books 
from which they are taken. But he has not specified the particular 
editions of such books which form the sources of these quotations. For 
instance, he refers to Abhinavagupta 2.8, It is not olear which book 
(and the edition of the book ) of Abhinavagupta forms the source. 
He has traced some quotations to the Alamkdrasarvasva (entries l8,]4), 
but these do not tally with the pages of the edition of Alamkdrasar- 
vasva edited by V. BAGHAVAN (]966). It is not clear which edition 
of the Alathkdérasarvasva ig meant. (iii) Entries of one and the same 
author are repeated twice or thrice — e. g. Alamkarasarvasva ( 8, I4 ), 
Var&hamihira (24, 238), Vacaspati (28, 246, 247), Nirukta ( ]20, 98), 
Màálawikügnimira ( I98,I99), Vaigesiks ( 250, 267 ). (iv) No attempt 
is made to trace the quotation in some cases, though it was possible to 
do 80. e.g. Hari appears, in the entry 302, as the author of & quotation : 
‘gant Arata- This Hari is really Bhartrhari in whose Vákya- 
padtya this particular quotation occurs (see edition by ABHYANKAR- 
Lim ave 2, 85-86 ). The lexicographer, merely, contents himself with 
recording ‘Hari’ without attempting to identify him and his work. 
(v) In some places, it is found that the sources which B. G. Josur 
has given are not actually traceable at all. 6. 2. Sabdanuédsana ( 266 ) 
which the lexicogarpher refers to Kumé@rasambhava 8.8 and Vyasa (26) 
which is referred to Raghuvarháa 9. 6 are not found there at all. (vi) 
The lexicographer, it is found in one place, has given an entry ofa 
work which is no work at all: 'Sarvottarüábhidhána ' ( 286 ), according 
to the lexicographer, is a work referred to under Kumdrasambhava 2.45. 
If one reads the commentary at this place in the orginial, it would appear 
clearly from the context that ' sarvottarábhidhána ' really means calling 

( abhsdhána ) God as ‘the highest of all’ ( sarvottara ). (vii) There 
are found some errors of omission on the part of the lexicographer. e. g. 

the quotation of Vátsy&yana given by Mallinátha under Raghuvamda 
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9. 6 does not apppear under Vatsydyana ( 248 ). So also Bhánumiéra, 
whose quotation appears in the commentary under Kumdrasambhava 
8. , does not appear in this lexicon. — There are too many misprints 
which are a veritable blemish, when one considers that this is a Sankrit 
lexicon based on the Sanskrit commentaries of the greatest Sanskrit 
commentator by a compiler who is a Sanskrit Pandit. 


V. M. Bedekar 


RHAGHUVAMSA-DARPANA- The Commentary on the Raghu- 
vaméa by Hemüdri, oritically edited with Introduction end 
Appendices by Dr. Rewaprasada Dwivedi, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Sahitya Faculty of Oriental Learning, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi 5, published, under the patronage of the 
Government of Bihar, by Kashiprasad Jayaswal Research 
Institute, Patna l, 078, pp. : Introduction in Sanskrit ( Bhū- 
mikä ) -80---858, Price Rs. 40-00. 


Raghuvamsadarpana by Hem&dri, considered to be the best 
Sanskrit Commentary on the Raghuvaméa (E. ) is published with this 
volume for the first time, thanks to the stupendous labour and 
tenacious perseverance of Dr. REwAPRASAD DWIVEDI, the learned editor 
of the present volume. The standard printed editions of the R, which 
have appeared upto now, carry the commentary of Mallinatha, who, 
alone, is, therefore, known to the generations of the students of 
the R. The main diffieulty in publishing the Darpana was that 
the Mss of that commentary were incomplete and available only in 
fragments. G. R. NANDARGIKAR, who published his famous edition of 
the R. with the commentary of Mallin&tha in 897, made copious use, 
in his notes, of the fragmentary Mss of the Darpana which were 
available to him, the Mss containing the Darpaya commentary on the 
B. from the 5th Canto onwards. From the fragmentary parts of the 
Darpana which he used, NANDABGIKAR was highly impressed by the 
qualitative value of the.Darpana. In his Introduction to the edition of 
the R. (in the year 897 ), he pays the following glowing tribute to the 
Darpana: “The commentary of Hemüdri excels by far all other 
(commentators ) in point of scholarship and judgment. Excepting 
Hemidri, (no one, not even Mallin&tha ) notices the genuine merit of 
the author ( Kalidasa ) ...... Hemádri's commentary abounds in quota- 
tions from various lexicons, from Srutis and Smrtis, from Jyotisa and 
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Tantra ...... His commentary is replete with a great deal of informa- 
tion. The style is very easy and the expressions are peculiarly his 
own. ...... His scholarly penetration into the poet's meaning is un- 
rivalled”. Preface, ( pp. 8-75, edition published by Motilal Banarasi- 
dass ). 


Against the background of NANDARGIKAR'S remarks quoted 
above, the merit of the present volume under review is, therefore, all the 
more outstanding, inasmuch 88, it rescues Darpana from undeserved 
oblivion and presents it to the students of R. in the form of a splendid 
critical edition. There is, however, one lacuna, namely that it does not 
contain the Darpana commentary on the first canto which is, therefore, 
printed in this edition, with only the bare text of the stanzas without 
commentary. The indefatigable editor, with all his supreme efforts, 
could not find a Ms of the Darpana commentary on the first canto. 


"^ Dr. REWAPRASAD DWIVEDI, the learned editor of this volume, has 
appended & comprehensive Introduction in Banskrit ( Bhümik& ) ( of 
I86 pages) in which he has, with great critical acumen, dealt with the 
merits of the Darpana of Hemüdri, vis-a-vis Mallinütha, as also the 
contents of the Darpana. In the preparation of this critical edition, he 
has analysed 24 Mss hailing from collections at different places which 
comprised Poona ( Bhandarkar Orientel Research Institute ), Ahmedabad 
( VimalamunibhAndára ), Calcutta ( Asiatic Society ), Baroda ( Oriental 
Institute), Hoshiarpur ( Vishveshvarananda Vedio Research Institute ), 
Adyar ( Library ) Madras ( Govt. Oriental Mas. Libray ), Trivandram 
( University Library ), Jodhpur ( Government Oriental Institute); -the 
Ms from Jodhpur contained the Ddrpana on the cantos 2 to 79: 
Hemüdri the author of the Darpana is, as i8 pointed out by 
the Editor, not the royal minister Hemüdri, the author of the 
Caturvargactniamant, but Hemüdri, who calla himself, in the colophon 
at the end of his commentary, the son of Tóvrasüri and who. appears 
to haye written his Darpana in the second half of the lth century. 
The editor agrees with NANDARGIKAR regarding the, provenance of 
Hemédri, that he was originally a native of Karnatak but had settled in 
Maharashtra, knowing the Marathi language very well, as is evident 
from his explanation of the word प्रुक्षप्ररोह् in R. 8. 94 * महाराषरभाषा पारंबी !'.--- 
The Editor discusses the question of the priority between Mallin&tha 
and. Hemüdri. NANDARGIKAR says that Mallinátha was the latest 
commentator of the R. and that Hemidri preceded him. NANDARGIKAR 
approvingly quotes K. B. PATHAKE's statement about the period of Malli- 
n&tha that he ‘must have flourished in the latter half of the l4th century’, 
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( op. ott: Preface, page 6). Dr. RzwAPRAsAD DWIVEDI, thé editor of the 
present volume under réview, contests the view, of NANDARGIKAR sud 
places Mallin&tha prior to Hemüdri, the author of the Darpana. In the 
absence of any external evidence, he draws attention to some pieces of 
internal evidence: The Darpana on R. 4. 44 ( * नारिफेछासबं grat; पपुः › ) 
gives another reading नाछिकेर. for मारिकेळ.. The editor says that Malli- 
n&ths has not referred toand refuted this variant reading wríy&: and 
that, therefore he must not have read the Darpana. He points out the 
reference to अभिजित gga in the context;of ब्राह्म ged in. B. D, 86 made by 
both Mallin&tha and Hemadri ( — this, reference is also noted by 
NANDARGIEAR — ) and, says that Mallin&tha 8 brief reference to it points 
to his priority to Hemidri who has expatiated on it, The editor, how 
ever,concludes this controversial issue by the remark that ‘itis all con- 
jectural' (wem atten आनुमानिकमेव p 86 jo It may be pointed out in 
this connection that the period of Mallindtha is recently determined 
on strong evidence as the first half of the I6th century (see ‘ Contribu- 
tion of, Kndht& to Sanskrit Literature’ by Dr. P. SRIRAMAMURTI,. 
Andhra University, (022, p. III).. The present reviewer, therefore 
tends towards the view of NANDARGIKAR that Mallinátha is later than 
HemA&dri, whose commentary he may have read, and that ° Mallin&tha 
wrote his commentary with a view to improve upon the older commen- 
tators by way of curtailing their unnecessarily long observations 
( NANDARGIKAR op. cit p. 9 ) — The editor gives in one section ( cover- 
ing [86 pages ) of his Introduction ( Bhümika ), a long list of readings of 
thé Darpana which he thinks preferable to the readings in the corres- 
pondig places in Malliihiha. In this list some inaccuracies have crept 
in: है. ४. qiyu ( 2. 46 ) ot (8.82) which are attributed to Darpaya 
sre not found’ in it; गाज्रार्थ ( 4.26 ), Which reading is attributed to the 
Darpana, is not a reading but an explanation of grata in the original 
stanza ; "शम्योपप्ती is an alternative reading adopted by the Darpaya for 
mayri in ll. 98/but is not taken note of, in the commentary, which on 
the other hand, comments on qeqtqwmi, — The present reviewer thinks, 
contrary to the editor, that वस्सङकुठाबष्ोषम्‌ ( l. 69 ) of Mallin&tha is a better 
reading than वष्सनिपीतशेषस्‌ of the Darpana ,that ( काबेहीं ) सरितां (- पत्युः 
शङ्कनी माम्‌ ) ( 4. 48) of Mallinátha is preferable to घरित of the Durpana ; 
that सकत्येनारोपिता ( ।4. 40) of afara is a better reading than qa 
निरूपिता of the Darpana. These readings have been noted here as speoi- 
mens in order to indicate the subjective factor which plays part behind 
one’s preferences. It must be remarked, to the credit of the learned 
editor, that he has, with great industry and care and at great length, 
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pointed out the deep significance of some of the readings of the Darpana. 
ज्योतीरभाम्‌ in place of भागीरथ्री (7. 36 ), शेषा ¡2 place of tar; (7. 78) are 
no doubt better readings adopted by Darpana. The Editor has pointed 
out how the Darpana hes given new ,meanings of words, quoting 
evidence in support of them (pp. 87, 4 ). — In another section 
( pp. 4487-67 ), the editor has, with commendable objectivity, pointed 
out how the interpretations of Hemüdri in some places and of Malli- 
nütha in others are controversial and unacceptable. — In a separate 
section (pp. l57-I77 ) the editor bas presented, with pointed references, 
9 figures of speech such as उपमा, प्रेयान्‌ , sued, and the poeticl qualities 
( गुणा; ) and poetiel defects ( दोषाः ) which Hemüdri has pointed out 
and disscussed in his commentary. — In another section ( 54l-829 ) 
called 'p&thüntar&ni', the editor has given stanzawise ' variant read- 
ings’ in the Darpana culled from the manuscripts found in different 
places ( Poona, Ahmedabad, Adyar, Baroda, Trivandram ). This record 
of variant readings covers only cantos V to XIX. From the point of 
the conveninoe of reference, it would have been better, if these ‘ variant 
readings’ had been recorded as footnotes to commentary in the body of 
the text under respective canto-wise stanzas in the R. — At the end, 
before the alphabetical Index of stanzas in the R., the editor has 
presented & very useful Index of the works and quotations referred to in 
the Darpana under separate headings — those that are referred to under 
specific names and those that are not so specified. 


In conclusion, it must be said, to the great credit of the erudite 
editor of this volume, that by presenting, in the present volume, the 
Raghuvaméa-Darpana with his scholarly comprehensive Introduction, 
and with the painstating analyses of the various material therein, 
he has laid the students of the Raghuvarméa in partieular and of 
Kālidāsa in general, under great obligation. 


V. M. Bedekar 
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SUBHASITA, GNOMIC AND DIDACTIC LITERATURE — by 
Ludwik Sternbach, published by Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden 
79॥74, pp. 897. 


The present work forms part of Vol. IV ( Scientific and Technical 
Literature Part I) of A History of Indian Literature which is being 
published under the General Editorship of Jan GONDA. The work under 
review is divided into two sections: (i) Anthologies, and (ii) Gnomic 
and Didactic Poetry. 

The section on ‘Anthologies’ deals with such works of Sanskrit 
Literature ag go under the name of the Subhasita-Koéa-s ( ' collections of 
Subhasita-s’). The author begins with characterizing the peculiarities 
of Subhüsita literature: The Subhüsita literature is full of “wise 
sayings, advisory sentences and sententious maxims, pithy epigrams, 
miniature word-paintings which contain deep thoughts masterly—{? ina 
masterly manner ) incorporated in two verse-measures’. These epigrams 
or wise sayings constituted a floating literature to be quoted on an 
appropriate occasion. The Subhdgitas are expressed in cultivated 
language, well and beautifully turned and eloquently said. They deal 
with a variety of subjects and have, as their objects, practical wisdom 
or & moral thought accompanied by entertaining examples as well as 
precepts. They carry both mood and suggestion and “ had often a tinge 
of poetry, arousing laughter, acorn, compassion and other moods. 
Often these short pieces of excellent poetry, that were written by known 
poets and contained universal truths, became generally adopted as a 
wise and pleasing expression of variety, so that ultimately their 
authorship was forgotten and they became authorless ". They are also 
called ‘Sakits’ or ‘ Lokoktia’. 


The most famous and well-known Subhàágitas which belonged to 
the floating mass of oral tradition were probably strung together in the 
beginnging of the the Christian era. After dealing in great detail with 
the character and nature of the Subhdgsta literature, the author goes on 
to describe, in brief, the several Subhdgitasamgrahas compiled from 
the earliest to the recent times. As the author points out, Subhdstias 
are found in Sanskrit literature from the earliest times. Sententious 
verses already occur in the Rgveda, in great number in the Atiareya 
Brahmans, in the gdthde in the Brühmapás, in the Upanigadas, in the 
epics and in the dharmasdstras. 

The author then proceeds to present a chronological survey of the 
Subhdgitukoga-s ( the works comprising a collection or a compendium of 
the Subhdgita-s}) in Sanskrit and Prakrit literature. Dr. STERNBACH, 
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the author of this ‘book, is' an acknowledged authority on gnomic 
literature, especially the one'ascribed to Canakya and:is well-known 
for his thoroughness, precision, critical analysie ‘and exhaustive 
documentation of the names of editions with their dates and pamer of 
the editors; all these merits characterize the masterly suryeys in, this 
volume. In the short space of thig review, it is only possible to men: 
tion the most important ones from among the works. which he has 
surveyed "M TE. 


The oldest Subhüsitasrhgrsha known to exist in Indis ig, 
according to the author, Halas Sattasat written in Mabsrashtri ( Skt. 
Saptasati ), belonging to the period between 200 and 600A. D. + Hala 
concisely depicted the life, and character of the villagers of Mah&r&shtrá 
with‘ all their virtues ‘and ‘vices, their family lifé, their religious and 
social customs. He gave a frank and often sensuous description of their 
Bex-life and sex-relations”. From the character and nature of thé 
Sattasat, the present reviewer doubts whether the Sattasat can strictly 
be called a proper Subhüsitasamgraha, The Satiasat is dominant] 
characterised by erotic lyricism and ‘hence, it would be proper to call ita 
compendium or a collection of lyrics on isolated situations in individual 
or social life —- Another early Prakrit anthology which is a real 
anthology par excellence is the Vajjdlagga by Jayavallabha, a Svetam- 
bara Jain. The work is divided according to the three purusdrthas 
(dharma, artha and kama ). The Vajjdlagga was influenced by Hala’s 
Satidsat and is also written in’ Mah&rüstüri and canndt have been com: 
posed much later than the Sattasat The newly digcovered Prakrit 
Sabhasita-samgraha is the Chappannaya Gahdo.' — The first genuiné 
Sanskrit Subhasita-Samgraha is VidyAkara’s Subhdgita-rainakosa (II80 
A. D. ) edited by D. D. Kosampr and V. V. GOKHALE and translated by 
H. H. INGALLs (' An Anothology of Sanskrit Court'Poetry'). —'Other 
Subh&sita-samgraha.g ‘are the Sadukiikarnámria or Siktikarndtnria 
of Sridhara-dasa compiled 7208 A. D. in Bengal, the Sük&témukiavalt 
of Bhagadatta Jalhans (258 A.D.) and the ‘saraigddhara-paddhati 
compiledby Sarangadiars Bon of D&modara and grandson of Raghav, 
ths Rüjaguru of Hammirabhipati of Saksmbhari (in 868 A. D:j 
According to some scholars, Sarfigdhars was the grandson of Raghava‘ 
deva who lived at the court of Hammirs ( Chauhán ) King of S&kha- 
mbhari, who reigned from 262-30l A.D. The Saárngadharapaddhais 
is unlike other: Sanskrit: anthologies, as it does: not merely contain ^ 
selections of verses on dharma, artha, kama ete., but it also ‘con- 
tains verses dealing with different kinds of horses, gardening, omens 
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and portents, swords ete. — Very interesting is the South Indian 
anthology called the Sükirainahdra of Sürya Kalingar&ja ( compiled 
in the first half of the l4th century ) This is probably the 
oldest Sanskrit Subhdsitasamgraha in which each parvan deals with 
one of the four purugdrthus. It quotes authors and works not men- 
tioned in most of the other anthololgies. — The Vyüásasubhdgitasarh- 
graha is probably older then the Süktérainahára which quotes most of 
the verses of this anthology. It was also well known in Ceylon and 
Siam. — Of another type is the Ntiimanjart of Dya Dviveda ( 494 
A. D. ) in which the moral teachings begin with some. ethical maxims 
followed by the commentary, the Vedic Ress and finally by the exegesis 
of these Roas. The Vedic references embedded in them follow the 
order of the divisional system, the 8 Astakas, of the Rgveda. — The 
Purdsdrihasarigrahka, a digest of knowledge of all branches of learning, 
is written in puránio style as a conversation between Laksmi and Nürü- 
yana, each epigram proclaimed in the first part of the verse being illus- 
trated with an episode from the purüna, itihāsa ete. — Vallabhadeva’s 
well-known SubAdgstdvalt (not earlier than the ]5th century )is an 
extensive anthology on a large variety of topics and contains 8627 verses 
that are of both ethical and descriptive character. — The Pudydvalt 
of Ripa Gosvamin ( first half of the l6th century ) who was the disciple 
of Caitanya, the founder of Bengal Vaignavism, is rather a devotional 
work than a Subhasita-samgraha. .— The Suktimukidvalt of Harihara 
compiled by a Maithila Brahmin in the first half of the I7th century: is 
unlike other Subhasitasamgrahas a one man Subhüsitasamgrahs, most of 
the verses having been composed by Harihara himself; the work deals 
with gods and goddesses, the upbringing of a child, the treatment of 
royalty, erotics and tranquillity of mind. — The Subhdgtiahdrdvalé of 
Sri Harikavi was composed .in the 2nd half of the l7th century by 
Harikavi, a Deccani Brahmin who lived at the court of king Sambhaji. 
Unfortunately the work was never published. The work, known only 
in one Ms ( No, 92 of I888-89 )* in the Bhandarkar O. Research Institute 
Library, requires a critical edition in the nearest future. — The 
Brügárülàápa-Subhagita-Muktával& by Yajfiika Rama (l5560 A. D. ). 
( Manuscript No. 92 of 888-84 in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute ) which also remains to be edited and published, is the largest 
anthology on love and is devoted to Srzgdra alone. — The Sūkti- 
sundara of Sundaradeva written between I644 A.D. and I7]0 A. D. 
contains many verses in praise of Muslim rulers, vis. Akbar, Shah 
Jaban etc. — Of the later Subhdgita-sarhgrahas two are outstanding : 
Padyatarargist of Vrajandtha who lived at the court of Jayasing in 








* After referring to°this me. in the B. O. R. L, ibis actually found as No. 92 of A 
3888-84. — Reviewer, 9 
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758, and the V*dyákara-sahasraka of Vidyikaramidra compiled in 
Mithila in the middle of the I9th century. 


Dr. STERNBACH points out during his survey of anthologies that 
‘ during the second half of the I9th and in the 20th century, India was 
inundated by modern Subhasita-samgrahas’ The most complete and 
carefully edited is the Subhdgttaratnabhanddgdram by Nariyans Rama 
Ac&rya which was published in more than eight editions. To this period. 
belongs also the three-volume work of Otto BOHTLINGE.: ‘Indische 
Spritohe’. The author goes on to mention and describe the charaoter 
and nature of over 25 Subhdgtia-samgraha-s published in the different 
parts of India during thel9th and 20th centuries. He significantly 
adds that “there are many additional unpublished Subhdgtia-samgrahas: 
quoted in avrious catalogues but many others are not even registered. 
Our knowledge of the Subhdgita literature is still very limited” ( 9.86 ). 
— It is interesting to learn that the Sanskrit Subhdgita-sarigrahas 
influenced the literature of Greater India. In the 9th and llth centuries 
A. D., several Subhdgita-sarkgrahas were translated into Tibetan and 
were included in the Tanjur. Many are found in Manchurian didactic 
literature and in Eastern Turkestan. Probably through Manipur, some 
Sanskrit Subhdpita-sashgrahas penetrated into Burma, Siam and became 
prevalent there in Pali, In ancient Java and in Bali, the Sarasamu- 
coaya, a collection in old Javanese which comprises translations of 
Sanskrit Subhdgtias, was current. : 


In the second section of this work under review named ‘Gnomio 
and Didactic Poetry ', the author begins his dissertation by pointing out 
the difference of this section from the foreging one: while anthologies 
are collections of verses composed by different poets, gnomic and 
didactic poems are collections of verses composed by one author only. 
However, that is not always so. Gnomio poems were attributed to one 
author only in majorem gloriam. That is, in particular, the case with 
two main works of this genre of literature—the collections of verses 

attributed to Cánskya and to Bhartrhari. 


Cünakys, master of worldly wisdom and foresight, won reverence 
which was transmitted from one generation to another. A vast number 
of collections of sayings and maxims related to Rüjaniti, principles of 
morality end high ethical value appears under his venerable name., 
Now all the collections of Canakys-sayings have been divided into six 
versions: (i) The Vrddha-Cünpakys textus ornatior, (ii) The Vrddha 
Canakya textus simplicior, (iii ) Canakya-niti-éadtra, (iv) The Cana- 
kya-süra-samgraha, ( v ) The Laghu-Cünakya and ( vi) Cinakaya-rija- 
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niti-óAsgtra. All these versions, which have been prepared after laborious 
collation of all available manuscripts and editions by Dr. STERNBAOH 
and have been eventually published, are an eloquent testimony to the 
monumental labours of Dr. STERNBAQH. -—‘As famous as Cünakya's 
‘wise sayings are Bhartrhari’s epigrams in the famous Sttakatraya 
which is ‘less moralistio and more aphoristic’. According to D. D. 
KOsAMBI, to whom we owe a critical edition of the Sutakatraya of 
Bhartrhari, Bhartrhari lived probably in the opening centuries of the 
Christian era but not later than the 3rd century A.D.. In reality 
however, ' we still do not know who he was’ says KOsAMBI. The first 
real reference to Bhartrhari and to his Sutakd-s is made in ]304 
in Merutungà's Prabandhacintimani. Probably many verses of the 
Srngdra-bataka were written by Bhartrhari, for they show a definite 
unity of structure. Most of Bhartrhari’s epigrams are composed in 
different metres. He deserves the highest merit for the compressed 
expression in his maxims of life, for his power of giving impressive 
utterances to the essential facts of human life. Bhartrhari’s epigrams 
bear so definite a stamp of individuality that J. J. MEYER calls him 
‘one right characteristic brain of old India’. 


Bhartrhari's Sutakatraya had many imitators. But they never 
attained the height of Bhartrhari’s poetry. As instances of Bhartrbari's 
imitations the author mentions and describes the works like stnis- 
íataka of Silhana (c. 7th ceutury ), Satakairaya of Dhanadar&ja 
( 484 A. D. ), the Jainistic collection called Subhdgtta-raincsandoha of 
Amitegati. The Bhämintviläsa of Jagannáthe ( l7th century ) has 
also something in common with Bhartrhari's Sutakatraya. The author 
further mentions and describes more than 25 works as poems of gnomic 
and didactic type, adding that “there are stil many more still in 
manuscripts 


. Another type of poetry which can be added to didactic literature 
is mentioned and described by the author. It is the type of the 
“collections in which ‘riddles’ are composed in ‘detached’ verses 
( muktaka literature). Riddles were considered as one of the 64 arts 
( Kalüs ) The most common riddles were ordinary, every day puzzles 
( prahelikds ), charades with or without solutions in the text (antar 
diapd-bahir-diápds ) and obscure crooked riddles ( Kut4n4 ). The 
suthor refera to the most famous works containing collections of 
riddles such ’as the Vidagdhamukhumandana of Dharmadáéa, the 
Bhdvasataka of Nagaraja, the anonymous Samasyddipa, and Sita- 
vinodakdvya 


Lastly the author refers to the works of Ksemendra ( probably 
from ॥00 to I070 A. D. ) which oan be classified under the satiric and 
didactic literature. Kgemendra was a prolific writer. Dr. STERNBAOH 
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refers to and describes Kgemendra's works like the Kavikaéntha- 
bharana, the Cárucaryatataka, the Caturavarga-Samgraha, the Kala- 
vildsa, the Darpadalana, the Dejopadeía, the Narmamdla, and the 
Samayamdirka; the last was inspired by the Kuftantmaiam of 
Daémodaragupte (779--8]3 A. D. ) and stands on the border-line between 
didactic and gnomie literature and erotic literature 


The scholarly documentation which is the hall-mrk of Dr. STREN- 
.BAOH'S sterling scholarly writings is evinced by the fact that there are - 
888 footnotes, some of them as bulky as to sover more than a ‘page, 
given at the bottom of the pages of the text, in the two sections 


V. M. Bedekar 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF KAUTILIYA ARTHASASTRA — by 
Ludwik Sternbach, published by the Vishveshvaranands 
Institute, Hoshiarpur 978, pp. 89 x 


. The Arthakisira of Kantilya is the most importent'work on 
ancient Indian Polity and scholars dealing with ancient Indian culture 
have to consult this work every now and then. A full bibliographay 
on it ham been a long felt desideratum which is now filled by the 
present work. . 


Dr. STRRNBAOH, who has done thoroughgoing massive work in the 
field of artha and dharma, especially on the gnomio and didaotio litera- 
ture ascribed, by tradition, to Cánakya, has been engaged in the 

. compilation of the bibliography on the Kaufiliya Arthaddsira for the 

last 85 years. The present work, embodying his-labours on the prepara- 
tion of this bibliography, is comprehensive and includes almost all 
articles (appearing in important periodicals ) and books in English 
German, French aud Indian languages which have been published 
during the last fifty years. The bibliography is arranged subjectwise 
and embraces all topics relating to the Arthaáüstra such as texts 
and commentaries, translations, the date of the Arthadédstra, state 
and government, military organisation, economic, social aspects, and 
ethics. The present book has become an’ indispensable reference-book 
for the students of Artha and Dharma in general and KautsItya Artha- 
jdsira in particular 


V. M. Bedekar 
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THE KAVYA-PORTIONS IN THE KATHA-LITERATURE — 
AN ANALYSIS Vol. IL Ludwik Sternbach; Meharchand 
Lachhmandas, Delhi-6; August I974; pages, Royal x + 40]; 
Re. 20. 


This is a sequel to Professor STERNBAOH'S analytical compilation 
of the Kavya portions in the katha literature. The first volume publi- 
shed in 97 dealt with the Paficatanira; the present volume covers 
the analysis of stanzas from the Hstopadefs and the Vikramaocartia. 
The following volume will deal with the Vetdlapaficavimsatikd and the 
Sukasapiatt ; the division of the volumes was necessary in view of the 
bulk of the matter presented. 


All this work, presented in Serial volumes, has been very care- 
fully and systematically planned. Professor STERNBAOH takes all the ' 
available versions or text-editions of the kath& work chosen for analysis, 
presents a comparative picture of them, with the correspondence of 
kavya stanzas where possible and necessary, and in a separate Annex 
gives in a neat tabular form the primary, secondary and other sources 
of the stanzas, each of which is recorded in the order of its occurrence. 
This is & painstaking study, involving immense industry and patience 
and, at the same time, demanding meticulous care and judgment. 
Professor STERNBAOH'S labours show that he did not lack these qualities 
and the second volume is on level with its predecessor. 


For the Hitopadega, the first kathé-work analysed here ( pages 
l-225 ), the editions used are of SOHLEGAL, PETERSON, JOHNSON, the 
London library edtion, of OoLRBROOKE, Max MüLLEB, KALE, and the 
edition based on Nepalese manuscript. The correspondence of the Kavya 
portions in these eight texts is presented in. Annex L Annex II is 
devoted to the correspondence with the Pafioatantra stanzas and 
stanzas from other sources 


In the same way, the compilation in the Vtkramacarita is based 
on five versions of this Katha, and its Annex II gives the correspon- 
dence of the kavya portions in the various recensions tracing them to 
various sources of Sanakrit literature. A Pratika Index of the Kavya 
portions from the two kath& works analysed in thia volume completes 
this work. 


The Httopadesa is one of the best known and most popular works 
of Sanskrit literature. Because of its suitability for teaching purposes, 
it is very largely used as text-book for beginners of Sanskrit. The 
work has been translated into several European and Indian languages. 
The first English translation appeared in I787; the first Indian edition 
appeared in I80% and the European edition appeared in London 
in 80, 
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Professor BTERNBAOH'S study reveals some interesting features of 
this kathá work. Unlike the other kath& works, the Hitopadeéa does 
not exist in different versions, although the available textg do show 
variations. The problem of fixing the ur-text of the Hitopadesa is, 
‘of course, yet to be tackled. It is generally believed that the Hitopadesa 
is based on the Pafisatanira. EDGBBTON thinks that it belongs to the 
Southern Paficatantra group — the second branch of which is the ur-N 
text, whieh is the source of the Nepalese Paficatantra and the Hitopa- 
dega. HERTEL has expressed a similar opinion. But the treatment of 
certain stories in the Hitopadefa shows that it must have been also 
closely connected with the Tantr&khy&yika Paficatantra. It appears 
that Narayana, the author of the Hstopadefa, uses the Paficatantra 
text ina manner of his own. Sometimes, a story partly agrees with one 
version, partly with another; and often the author inserts new stanzas, 
borrowed from other sources or probably composed by himself, Professor 
STERNBACH is, therfore, right in suggesting that "ag long as the ur- 
text of the Hitopadefs is not found and, in particular, the Paficatantra 
text used by Narayana is not discovered any general conclusions... are 
too far-reaching.” (Ch. II, p.20). Narayana shows, indeed, much 
individuality. He bas composed himself quite a number of verses, and 
bas used a great number of wise sayings from sources other than the 
Pafoatanira, these being O&nakya's stanzas, stanzas from Kümandaki's 
Nsitsgra, the Dharmaá&stras, Ramayana, Mahdbhdraia, Harivarda 
and other Purdnas, and stanzas even from Bhartrhari and Magha. - Of 
course, Nür&yana's compilation has some short-comings. His inexperi- 
ence in the Dharmaéüstras results in placing of stanzas together which 
are incompatible from legal point of view. His ‘seal to achieve as 
complete a eubhüsita-sargraha as possible’ leads him to overburden his 
work with citations which only loosely fit or not at all with the apeciflo 
tales. But it must be remembered that Narayana is an excellent writer, 
witty and stylish. His tales are well formulated and are often more 
constructive than the originals ( Ch. II, p. 6). Above all, the Hitopadeda 
is & fine manual of politics and as a school text-book can hardly be 

' surpassed. 

. The Vtkramacarita, the thirtytwo tales of the throne, known 
under slightly varying titles, is equally well-known, although not as 
popular as books of animal tales and fables. lt has been translated into 
some European and Indian languages, the Bengali and Persian versions 
being the sources of the former. It is interesting to note that Emperor 
Akbar got a Persian translation made of the Vikrama stories in 
l674 A. D. 
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The first critical edition, however, appeared in 7926 A.D., 
prepared by F. EDGERTON, in the Harvard Oriental Series. This was 
based on five different recensions. Professor EDGERTON believed that the 
Recensions, though quite different from one another, preserve an iden- 
tical main thread of the narrative. He therefore tried to reconstruct 
the text in its original form and presented it as " Composite Outline”. 
Professor STERNBAOH, however, pronounces this attempt as a failure. 
What is reconstructed is only a summary, an outline, an artificial text ; 
the omissions and inclusions are arbitrary, logically unsound. The 
discovery of the ur-text is yet to be made (Oh. IIL, p. 286). 


The author of the original work is unknown, excepting perhaps 
of the Jainistic Recension and the Vararuci Recension. Its date is also 
not known. But Hem&ádri'ss mention in the work, and Akbar's order 
for its translation suggest the period of l4th or 5th century A. D. 


As a katha, the Vtkramacartia is a praise of Vikramüditya's 
courage, heroism and the nobility of his heart. The stories are flat, 
sometimes fantastic, sometimes ohildish ; they lack the lively character 
of animal fables and are also inferior in literary merit. The kávya 
portions in this kath& do not use, strangely enough, K&mandaki'g 
Nitisdra or Kautilya’s Arthaidstra; the political and legal sayings 
are derived from Oanakya, and the Pafcatanira. On the other hand, 
there is a considerable borrowing from classical poete like Kālidāsa, 
Bhavabhiti, Südraka, Harsa, Bhüravi, Magha and 80 on. 

Professor STERNBAOH's tabular analysis of the küvya portions 
takes up nearly the whole book (pp. 85 to 225; pp. 26I-8756) This is 
but to be expected. Its value as a study and as Reference is undeniable. 
But while thanking Professor STERNBAOH for his enormous labour it is 
necessary to thank the Publishers also for their academic spirit and 


material venture. 
G. K. B. 


JAINISM: Published for Bhagwan Mahavira 2500th Nirvana 
Mahotsava Samiti, Bombay, 4974, by Macmillan Company of 
India, Limited, 974; Pages x+92; Re. l0. 


This handy paperback has been inspired by the 2500th anniver- 
sary of the Nirvana of Bhagawün Mahavira (l8th November 974), 
celebrated on the Government of India level all over the country. The 
Bombay Mahotsava Samiti thought it fit to bring out this booklet, 
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containing three essays, in order ‘to provide & comprehensive intro- 
duction to Jainism for the English-speaking readers.’ Apart from the 
basie canonical works and their commentaries, there is now & very 
impressive literature on Jainism both by Western and Indian scholars. 
Yet the value of a booklet of thie kind can never be denied. 


The first essay (pp. l-48) on “Jainism” by Miss Colette 
CATLLAT (ably translated from the French by Mr. Bal PATIL ) deals with 
the origin of Jainism, the life of the two prophets Püráva and Vardha- 
māna Mahdvira, their disciples, expansion of the religion and their two 
principal sects. Miss CAILLAT also gives a succinct account of the 
canon, the doctrine, the religious communities, the ethics and asceticism 
of Jainism. Her treatment of the philosophy and etbics of Jainism is 
compact, but quite thorough and lucid in presentation, and succeeds in 
giving an over-all picture of this important Indian religion. 


Dr. UPADHYE’s essay on “ Jainas and Jainism” ( pp. 49-77) takes 
account of the life and teaching of Püréva and Mahavira, the Jain 
religion and philosophy, ethics and morality. It is particularly interest- 
ing for ite review of Jain art and architecture, manuscripts libraries and 
paintings, the contribution to literature, and the influence the Jainas 
and Jain religion have indirectly exercised on Indian life by their advo- 
cacy of ahimead, strict moral life, vegetarianism, charity and kindness 
to human beings and animals, and the part the Jain community has 
played in the economy of modern India, Both Miss CAILLAT and Dr. 
UPADHYE append an useful bibliography. 


Mr. Bal PATIL ( pp. 79-92) particularly stresses the great anti- 
quity of Jainism and ite cardinal principle of ahmed. Quoting amply 
and from many scholars and thinkers, he points out that Jainism was 
historically antecedent, and the concept of ahs+rhsd foreign, to Vedic 
culture; its preaching by Mahavira is revolutionary, & magnificent 
humane gesture. 


The booklet is quite informative. Yet one sees that there is consi- 
derable overlapping of matter and a kind of repetition of themes, 
especially in regard to‘the ethical and moral creed of Jainism. Could 
not this have been avoided by careful planning? The print-errors 
though few, should also have been avoided. 


G. K. B. 
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STUDIES IN THE PROTO-HISTORY OF INDIA, by 2. P. 
Mishra, pp. xiii--200, 6 Maps, Orient Longmans, New Delhi, 
(4977 ), Re. 20/- 


The book under review comes from the pen of Shri Dwarka 
Prasad MisHRA who has a better image as a master politician in India, 
especially in Madhya Pradesh. Against this background, his interest 
in the proto-history of India and his erudite scholarship which is 
precise and analytical, comes as a pleasant surprise. Surprise because 
of the fact that in spite of his hectic political career, he could keep up 
his contact with scholarly pursuits. 


The author has been very clear in the statement of his objectives 
in the present study, viz. “an attempt to interpret the proto-historical 
period of Indian history mainly in the light of the traditional accounts 
preserved in Vedic and Puranic literature, and in the two epics”. 
However, as one reads the book one finds that Dr. MISHRA has 
copiously referred to and sometimes also accepted the views of 
archaeologists. The result has been the present book which certainly 
makes refreshing reading. 


These studies in the proto-history of India centre around the 
problem of the Aryans, their homelands, migrations, spread in the 
Indian sub-continent, their dating and the data in respect of these 
aspects based mostly on Vedic and Avestan literature and archaeo- 
logical discoveries in India, West Asia and Central India. 


Dr. MISHRA has cast his net wide enough to cover practically 
the entire span of the origin and spread of the Aryans which, according 
to him, encompasses the archaeological] period beginning with the 
Neolithic and ending with the introduction of what he terms 88 
" Baddhistic Civilization" ( p. ॥॥4). “ Devaloka ” of literature, dealt 
with in the initial chapter, can, according to him, be equated with the 
region of mountain Mero which was the centre of Jambudvips. 
Quoting profusely from Sanskrit literature as also the views of Vedic 
scholars, Dr. MISHRA has accepted the verdict that the region of Pamir 
plateau in Central Asia can be identified as Devaloka. A detailed 
description of the physical features of the Pamir plateau ( pp. 
6-7 ) follows, and on the basis of the data given in the Purünas 
and the MBh. he states that to the east of Meru, there is Bhadrdsva 
Varga (Sinkiang or Northern China), to the south is Bhdrata- 
varga (India), to the west is situated Keiumdia Varga ( Badris ) 
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and to the north is the region of Utiarakuru (i.e. the region from the 
river Oxus and Caspian Sea to the Arctic ocean) (pp. र्थी. ). Having 
thus defined the geography of Jambudvipa and the regions around 
mount Meru, it is pointed out, on the basis of the Attareya-Brahmana, 
that Utiarakuru was the land of the gods. It may be pointed out that 
MisHRA thus accepts the view propounded earlier by PITHAWALLA 
( p. 8 ). 


Who were then the devas? Here again the expression “manusya 
deváh " from the Sutapatha-Brahmana has been taken recourse to and 
MISHRA ultimately upholds the view of AIYANGAR that the Devas were 
quite an earthly people (9. ]6) who were the forefathers of the Indo- 
Aryans. In this chapter, he argues that the Aryans spread in different 


directions, one branch coming to India, through eastern Iran and 
Afghanistan. 


This spread of the Aryans can be assigned to the leadership of 
Indra whose historicity and qualities as a war-lord rather than 888 
god, have already been argued by different scholars like DANDEKAR, 
KosawBr, GHATE and Rajaramshastri BHAGWAT. That there were 
several Indras has been pointed out on the basis of the case of Nahusa 
who gained Indrahood for sume time. 


The identification of Devaloka and the historic role of the Indras 
leads to the discussion of (pp. हली.) the term “tridiva” of the Rgveda. 
Here again MISHRA accepts the views of PITHAWALLA who identifies 
“Samudra” with Turkemenistan, " Praáravana " with Kirghisis and 
“ Roohana " with Uzbekistan. The chapter ends with an attempt to 
identify the inhabitants of Devaloka like devas, pttaras, asuras and 
others (pp. 20 ff. ) Here again MISHRA quotes scholars like Dry and 
others and proposes that the Siddhas have been Aryans practising 
agriculture whereas the “ oãranas " might be nomadic Aryans. He 
further states that in historic times these nomadic Aryans came to be 
designated as Sakas and their region as Sakadvtpa. Thus the popula- 
tion of Devaloka even in the hoary past was not homogeneous. In spite 
. of this he sounds & note of warning and says that “it would bea futile 
exercise to search for the Alpines, the Mediterraneans and the proto- 
Australoids in the people of the Devaloka ", though in earlier pages he 
has argued that the inhabitants of the Devaloka were all Aryans. . 


Having thus fixed the Devaloka and identified its inhabitants, 
Dr. Misura discusses Pitrloka or'the Home of the Indo-Iranians. The 
whole chapter presents a critical analysis of the data from the Zend 
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Avesta and quotes profusely the views of scholars like DARMESTATER, 
MEYER, HEBZFELD, PITHAWALLA, SHAHIDULLA, ALI and AwasTHI. The 
views expressed by these scholars in respect of the sixteen good lands 
(pp. 278. ) created by Ahura Mazda have been identified with those men- 
tioned in Vedic and Purünio sources. Only rarely Dr. MISHRA suggests 
his own view (as for instance, in the case of the identification of Iranvej 
which MrsHRA would like to be equated with Utiarakurw and not with 
the valley of Syr Darya as suggested by PITHAWALLA: p.82). The 
common traits between the Avestan and Vedic data imply affinity 
between Iranian Aryans and Indian Aryans. According to PITHAWALLA, 
however, the separation of Iranian Aryans and Indian Aryans took place 
around I500 B.C. MisnBa seems to accept this view and says that 
"*gubsequently one section crossed the Indus and moved into India 
whilea nother entered the placeau of Iran either from Bactria or from 
Meru via Herat” ( pp. 3I-32). However, elsewhere he states that “a 
number of Aryan tribes had entered India sometime about 2000 B. O.” 
(9. 04). 


The Indian Aryans trace their descent from Manu Vaivasvata 
who was the sixth in the line from the first Manu. The account of 
the lineage of the descendants of Manu Vaivasvata has been dealt with 
at great length ( pp. 42ff ) on the basis of the data from the Pur&nas and 
the MBA. The identity of Yima of Avesiá and Yama of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, leads to interesting observations and it is concluded that Yama was 
one of the ptirs of the Indo-Aryans as of the Indo-Iranians and that he 
ruled pitrloka which has been equated with Devaloka or the southern 
portion of Uttarakuru(p. 5l ). “It was only when the Aryans had 
-lost contacts with the home country that Yama, instead of being the 
ruler of Pitrloks, was turned into & ruler over dead mortals and pitr- 
loka was consigned to the nether world" ( p. 55). In support of the 
historicity of Yama tradition, MISHRA quotes KOSAMBI who states that 
Soviet archaeologists have discovered in Usbekistan enclosures “with 
the exact traditional dimensions of the ‘var’ of Yima in Iranian 
religious books”. It has also been pointed out that Yima was the 
fourth king of the proto-historic Iranian dynasty called Peshdadin. 
Thus literature and archaeology seem to corroborate each other. 


4 


Against this background of the identification of the original home 
of the Indo-Europeans and of the Indo-Iranians, MrSHBA deals, in the 
third chapter, with the migration of the Devas ( or “the ancientmost 
Aryans ” ) towards India in subsequent times. The upshot of the entire 
discussion is that the Asuras were also devas and that they were the 
authors of the Indus Valley Civilization when they had to migrate after 
their defeat at the hands of the Devas who were also Aryans. Ag 
against the views propounded by Konow, PARGITER, DHANDAREAR and 
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others ( p. 6l ), MisHpa lays great stress on the certain aspects of the 
Asuras as given in worke like Amarkoéa ( obviously of late date) which 
refer to the Asuras as“ piirva devas” (former gods), and the Brahmans 
literature which states that the devas and the asuras were both the 
sons of Prajápati (p. 68). Itis further pointed out that the Asuras 
were agriculturista whereas the Devas were nomadic | (p. 68). It may 
be noted that in earlier pages (p. 22), the Siddhas are also stated to 
have been agriculturists. The nomadic devas coveted the lands of the 
Asuras which resulted in the famous “ Dev&sura Wars". Due to these 
wars, the Asuras migrated to Patala in the Indus Valley ( which has 
been equated with Hyderabad in Sind ), and we aro ultimately told that 
these Asuras who were sophisticated Aryans created the Indus Valley 
civilization, which incidentally can be designated as Aryan (p. 88). 


Dr. MISHBA, however, tells us that all the Asuras did not migrate 
to Indus Valley and some continued to stay in Central Asia, Tran, 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan. In support of this he quotes archaeolo- 
gical evidence ( pp. 70ff.) and states that ‘inhabitants of all these 
regions belonged to the same or allied stock and possessed a common 
culture which resulted in its fruition in the Indus Valley”. It may be 
pointed out, however, that these regions have so far hardly yielded 
anything urban comparable to that available in the Indus Valley. If at 
all, the comparison can be marginal. Secondly, Dr. Misra has stated 
earlier that the Asuras were more sophisticated than the nomadic 
Devas. Even in South Russia which has been presently tapped by the 
archaeologists and which srea lay in the route of migration of the 
Asuras, there has been no evidence of urbanisation as in the Indus 
Valley civilization which was the creation of the Asuras. In support of 
the refinements of the Asuras, Dr. MISHRA quotes Sanskrit texts and 
goes on to tell us that even the Ndgae were very civilised people and 
that they were also asuras. These asura ndgas were the authors of 
the Indian Civilization and they were responsible for the spread of the 
Harappa Culture to different parts of India. 


Chapter four dealing with the Early Aryans tries to make outa 
case in respect of the Alias (the descendants of Purüravas) who, 
according to Dr. MISHRA, contributed to the maturity of the Indus 
Civilization. Thronghout the discussion, which involves frequent and 
profuse quotations from other scholars, Dr. MISHRA makes no secret of his 
acceptance of the fact that the Aryans came to India from Central Asia 
“in wave after wave”. Quite a range of scholars has been quoted and 
they include HoEBNLE, MAJUMDAR, BHARGAVA, ALLOHIN, GHOSH and 
AGRAWAL. However, he seems to plead fervently for a thorough empha- 
bis on the study of Vedio and Purünie literature, rather than on the 
archaeological data and the views expressed by “the disciples of 
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Wheeler" (p. 00), While everybody will weleome such a critical 
study of the ancient literature of India, it has to be accepted that there 
have been a few attempta in reconcilng the views of the traditionalists 
and of the archaeologists. In dealing with the archaeological data in this 
chapter, it ia not possible to fall in line with the views expressed either 
by Dr. MisHRA or some other archaeologists. For instance, Dr. MISHRA 
quotes the view of AGRAWAL (p. I0I ) who proposes that the Banas 
Valley pottery, i e. Black-and-Red, may belong to “the first group of 
Aryans”. What about those who are pre-Banas? Similarly Eran Cl4 
dates range between 500 and L040 B.C. and they do not go back to 800 
B.'O.(p.i08) The thermoluminiscent dated OOP ranges between 
o. 800-I400 B. C. and cannot be assiged to 2000 B. O. (p. 404). . The 
recent C l4 dates for the Painted Grey Ware bracket is between o. 800 
and 850 B. C. and not earlier as Dr. MisHBA. wants us to accept 
( p. 4860 ) 

Thus according to Dr. MISHRA, not only the Harappa Culture but 
even all the post-Harappa Clialoolithio Cultures have. Aryan ancestry. 
As for early history of the Aryans, he quotes the archaeological evidence 
in respeet of the Hitties, Kassites and others in West Asia, and accepts 
GuinsHAM's.view that the Indo-Europeans were already there by the 
end of the 8rd millennium B.C. ( p. 06), which is the same as that of 
the occupation of Arachosia by the Vedio Aryans. In later parts of the 
chapter MISHRA follows the fortunes of the different kings of the Ailas 
who, migrated to India and “ possibly could have occupied the hills to 
east from Hindukush to Bihar" (७.१4), The account follows mostly 
that which is available in Sanskrit literature. However, at some places 
Dr. MISHEA offers some suggestions which may not be acceptable to moat. 
For instance, he sees an alliance between the Aryas and the Asuras in 
the marriage of Yayati with Sarmistha and such cultural intermingling, 
according to him, is also reflected in the culture of Cemetery H and 
Cemetery R! In the story of Sagara and Bhagiratha, he sees attempts 
to organise expeditions to explore the source of the Ganges (p. 429). At 
some places, there does not seem to have been unanimity in his views. 
For instance, he assigns the flowering of the Harappan Civilization to 
the Atlas on p. 80, to the Nagas on p. 90 and to the Asuras on 
p-66. The Atlas, according to him, played a signal role not only in 
respect of the Harappa Culture but in the post-Harappa chalcolithic 
cultures of Central India and Rajasthan as welll( p. 480 ). There is 
hardly any archaeological evidence to this effeot. 

Details regarding the Rgvedic Aryans are discussed in Chapter V 
and in a nutshell it appears that the Asuras were the first, then came 
the Early Aryans around 280 B.C. and finally the Rgvedic Aryans 
around 750 B.C. Dr. MISHRA proposes that the Rgveda deals with the 
entry of the Bharatas into India and that they brought the Painted Grey 
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Ware into India. We have already pointed out the late dates of the PG. 
Ware elsewhere in this review. These hardly justify the view. Further, 
according to him, the ‘Sakas, the Yavanas, the Parathas, the Pahlavas — 
all these were Aryans ( p. 4] ), and the Bharatas were a conglomerate 
of several tribes. Ifall these were Aryans and they all came to India in 
several migrations, the question of the original inhabitants of India 
remains unanswered 


Next to the Bhárstas, the Kurus were an important tribe 
MisHRA states that thay were not the descendants of the Bhüratas but 
were a separate Aryan tribe (p. I6l). They originated in Uttarakuru 
and later on spread to Iran, Anatolia, Luristan and Panjab. The history 
of the Kurus in India has been given at length. The discussion ends with 
the view that initially the nomadic war-like Aryans required war-lords 
like Indra but later:on when they became agriculturists and traders, 
they required & leader like the Buddha. The climax comes in the state- 
ment .... “ The Vedic Aryans came from Central Asia but their civili- 
sation ‘too reached its peak in India during Buddhistie Civilisation” 
(p. I74). In short, the entire proto-history and possibly early Iron 
Age, is the creation and contribution of the Aryans, according to 


Dr. MISHRA. It is obvious that this view may not be acceptable to 


several scholars. ; z 


The chief merit of the book is that it has again focussed the atten- 
tion of scholars on the Aryan problem. The arguments, though at 
several places based on others’ views, are put forth with clarity and 
wherever possible the archaeological data is discussed. One however 
wishes that the maps in the book were more clear and the diacritical 
marks both in the text as also in the maps were more careful 


S. B. Deo 


Wy 
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l, A HISTORY OF THE KERALA SCHOOL’ OF HINDU 
ASTRONOMY by K V. Sarma: Vishveshvaranand 
Institute, Hoshiarpur, (972 ), pp. xiv-208. Rs. 20. 

3. COMPUTATION OF TRUE MOON by Madhava of Sangama- 
grams, ed..by K. V. Sarma: Vishveshvaranand Institute, 
Hoshiarpur, ( 978 ), pp. 66. PA 

8. LILAVATY OF BHASKARACARYA WITH. KRIYA- 
KRAMAKARI, an elaborate exposition of the rationale of 

Hindu Mathematics, ed. by K. V. Sarma, Vishveshvaranand 

Vedic Institute, Hoshiarpur, (975 ), pp. xxx-496. Be. 70. ` 


l. K.V. Sarma is an accomplished scholar of Hindu astronomy 
and mathematics. He has to his: credit a number of critical editions 
of ancient Hindu texts and original papers. It is quite appropriate 
therefore, that he should have published A History of the Kerala 
Sohool of Hindu Astronomy which is the subject of his main interest. 
Apart from some chapters which give a survey of historical interest 
the book contains a comprehensive Bibliography of Kerala astro- 
nomers and Kerala Jyotisa literature. An altogether welcome addition 
to Indian Jyotisa literature. 

2. The Sanskrit title of the book is Sphutacandrapti of 
Madhava of Sangamagrima. When the reviewer looked for this work 
in the bibliography noted above, the work could not be found under 
M&dhava's name, but the difficulty was dispelled while reading the 
` Preface in which the editor has explained how the work, with the title ” 
Candrusphutaptih was attributed to some anonymous author - to be 
later associated with Madhava, As the title indicates, the work gives 
a method for an accurate computation of the moon at intervals of about 
40 minutes. Only one manuscript of the work was available, but 
the editor has made a good job by translating the. bl stanzas into 
English. The book also includes, as appeddix I, the. moon sentences 
of Madhava, computed correct to a second, which ensure accuracy in 
working out the true moon. 

8. This delightful mathematical treatise of Bhüskar&eArya has 
more than a hundred commentaries. Out of these, Sarma has coho- 
‘sen for editing Kriydkramakart, a joint production of two mathe- 
maticians of Kerala, Sankara and Nür&ysna, being the most elaborate 
expositin of [ildvatt, This particular commentary is being published 
for the first time and the editor has taken great pains in bringing 
forth a very comprehensive edition. It will be enough to mention that. 
apart from & long introduction the book ends with four appendices and 
a general index. The first appendix is a hemistich index. 

D. G. Dhavale 
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SAKTI CULT IN ANCIENT INDIA, by P. R. Sharma, 
Bharatiya Publishing House, Varanasi, 974, pp. 847, II Plates» 
Rs. 68/- 


. There is little doubt that the Sakti oult has a hoary antiquity in 
India but, surprisingly enough, it gained popularity, more in the post- 
Gupte epoch and became one of the most popular sects in India. The 
popularity of the cult was in no small measure, due to its esoteric 
practices which is why it even now attracts a number of scholars. 
Dr. SHARMA, the author of the work under review, studied it for his 
doctoral dissertation which is now presented to scholars and students 
alike. 

` On going through the work, one finds that the writer has culled 
the information on Sakti worship mostly from the literary sources, 
and although a few plates showing sculptural representations of some 
goddesses have been appended at the end, the writer has not used the 
archseological evidence, which is so essential for a work of this nature. 
In the beginning he has discussed the archeological sources to show that 
the worship of the Mother Goddess was in vogue even in prehistoric 
times in India and elsewhere. There is no need to trace the origin of the 
Mother Goddess in other lends for the simple reason that it is such & 
basic concept that it could evolve anywhere any time. In faot, the 
plastic representation of the Mother Goddess goes back to the Upper 
Palaeolithic period in Europe 20000 years before. 


The writer has divided the study into five chapters which 
mainly deal with the literary evidence in & chronological order from the 
Vedas to the Tantras, through the Pur&nas and the Upapurünas, thus 
tracing the development of the Sakti Cult through the centuries. The 
work could have become far more valuable if the writer would have 
traced the development of the Sakti cult in Indian sculpture because 
that is a more reliable source. In one cage, the sculptural evidence is 
referred to incorrectly. Thus on p. 266 the writer has referred to the 
images of Tard from Nalanda and in Bengal. These are the represents" 
tion of Buddhist goddess Tara. 


~ There are a few mistakes in the work, e. g. ‘ceiling’ for ‘ sealing’ 
(p.8); sometimes we come across such vernacular expressions 48 
“There is one another goddess”. These are but a few blemishes 
in an otherwise good work which will be useful to students for ite 
wealth of literary data on the Sakti Cult. 


M. K. Dhavslikar 
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‘SPOT-LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHANDELLAS by 
5. K. Dixit; published by Dixit Brothers, 783, Shivajinagar, 
Poona-4, ( 968 ), pp. i-vili+-59. Price : Re. 5/- 


In the Introduction the author summarises that exquisite glory 
of Khajuraho, the capital of the Chandellas. The reader can find more 
elaborate descriptions in some such works as Khajuraho by Dr. VIDYA 
PRAKASH. The creative period at Khajuraho coincides with the heyday 
of the Chandellas who shifted to Mahotsavapur or Mahoba in the post- 
invasion epoch. 

The author explains philologically the word Chandellas as 
chandra + illa (a Prakrit possessive termination ) i. 6. belonging to the 
Moon-god ( Lunar Race ). 

Kpigraphically the earliest known seat of the Ohandellas was 
Oitraküta Fort. The author traces the history of the Chandellas from 
Jejüáka and Harsa ( 9th cent. A. D.) to Hammiravarman (8380 A. D. ). 
The Chandellas started as the vassals of the Gurjar-Pratihüras, but 
during the reign of Dhanga I(l0th century A. D.) they became a 
sovereign power. The author has tried to substantiate his information 
from literary and epigraphical sources. 

The non-productive period at Khajuraho coincides with the decline 
of the dynasty in the post-invasion period. It was during this period 
of confusion that many of the desecrated Hindu temples were appropria- 
ted by the Jains. The Chandella power was much weakened by their 
rivals the Param&ras of Dhar and the Kalchuris of Tewar. 


The fortune of Khajuraho ended with King Paramardideva who 
was much lascivious and lewd. Though during the l3th century, the 
Chandellas continued to have a precarious sway over their tradition 
region, the fortune was never to smile again. 


The author deserves to be congratulated for succinctly clinching 
the issue which he had get before him. 


B. N. Gaidhani 
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PARIJATA-MANJARI OR VIJAYASRI (A PLAY) by Rājaguru 
Madana alias B&la-Saraswati, edited by Sadananda K. Dixit 
with his own Sanskrit Commentary ‘Parimslgmods’, pub- 
lished by the Editor himself, 968, pp. i-xxiv+64+82. 
Price Rs. 6/- "E 


This four-act Sanskrit play (Natika) was discovered at the 
Bhojashala ( Kamal Maula Mosque), Dhar in Nov. I908. It was origi- 
nally fixed in the northern wall of the principal Mihrab of that mosque, 
with writing: turned inside. It' contains the first two acts of an 
unknown drama by Rajaguro Madana of Arjunavarman, a Paramüra 
king of Dh&r. Another slab containing the remaining two acts is unfor- 
tunately untraceable 


We are informed that this new composition of the royal preceptor 
Madana was actually to be enacted for the first time in the temple of 
Saradé at Dhara, on the occasion of Vasantoteava’performed to celebrate 
King Arjunavarman’s victory over Jayasimha C&lukya of Anhilwad 
The dramatist followed the familiar pattern of the development of love- 
theme a la Malavikdgnimsira. Fortanately it supplies to us'a number 
of valuable historical details about King Arjunavarman Para&müra 
and his royal preceptor Madana 


- Dr. HurTZsOH published this inscriptional drama in a book form 
together with a learned Sanskrit commentary of Mr. M. Lakshman 
BASTEI of Tanjore, as early as I906. The present edition is to replaced 
the earlier edition’ which was long out of print. The present editor has 
tried to correct and augment the earlier Sanskrit commentary of M. 
Lakshman SasTRI. He claims to have given the reader a better insight 
into the poetio genius of the dramatist Up&dhy&ya Madana. It also 
gives an English translation of the two acts 


In the three appendices are given — (i) stanzas attributed to 
Madanakavi and quoted in the Stkitmuktiadvalt of Jalhana (ii) 
characteristics of a Natika from well-known works on dramaturgy 
and (iii) characteristics of Hindol alias Hindo Janga Vasanta which is 
intended in the lines 2l-22 of the drama. 


The editor deserves congratulations for the service he has rendered 
to the Sanskrit world by making available a beautiful Sanskrit drama 
which was long out of print. His Sanskrit commentary successfully. 
maintaing the traditional style. 


R. N. Gaidhani 
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VEDIC RELIGION (Abel Bergaigne), Eng. Tr. by V. G. Paranjape 
Vols, I-IV, Aryassmskrti Praküéana — Poona 4, 969-73 © 


] BERGAIGNE, OLDENBERG and LUDERS are great inspiring scholars 
ofthe Veda and their writings are, for every student of the Veda, equally 
(if not more) invaluable and indispensable as the commentary of 
S&yana. The writings of these scholars present an exemplary philolo- 
gical analysis of the Vedic ideas and vocabulary which are marked by 
a rare and obscure complexity that resulted during an inordinately 
long passage of time. It may be observed that these modern interpreters 
of the Veda command our respect according to the well-known adage 
yathottaram munindsh prémdnyam., BERGAIGNE ig, thus, the first 
to offer a systematic study of the various concepts of Vedic religion, 
that is to say, he brought together all Rgvedic passages relevant upon 
each concept and, carefully comparing them, determined the meaning of 
each passage and ( thereby ) the concept also. However, this ( and such 
other ) work of BERGAIGNE has very often remained outside the ken of 
most of Indian scholars who could not (unfortunately) equip themselves 
with sufficient knowledge of French aud, it would not be exaggeration 
to say, Vedic scholarship remained wanting! It is & welcome event, 
therefore, that V. G. PARANJAPE has brought out a complete English 
translation of BERGAIGNE'S Religion Vedsque which is, in PARANJAPE'S 
words, “an indispensable help for the study of Vedic Philology and 
Vedio religion ”. 


PARANJAPE'8 translation is notable in that it never misses any — 
even minute — nuance of the original French word / phrase, Already 
PARANJAPE is known for his beautiful English expression, and here, in 
this translation, he has displayed the rare ability of expressing the terse, 
precise and logical French in equally befitting English garb. 


PABANJAPE has arranged the translation in four volumes: Vol. I 
contains BERGAIGNE'S Dedication, Preface, Introduction and Part I - 
Chapters I- III ; Vol II, rest of the Part I, Part II and Part III; Vol. 
III, Part IV ( the text) and Vol. IV, BLOOMFIELD’S Dedication and Index 
which appeared in Part IV. While arranging the translated text, 
PARANJAPE has indicated the pagination of the original French text and, 
while doing this, retained the original numbering of the foot-notes 
also. Indeed, this makes it possible for the reader to refer to and verify 
from the original text of BERGAIGNE, PARANJAPE has, nevertheless, 
changed (and quite rightly ) the transliteration of the original to the 
enrrent one. As for misprints, there are some in these volumes (and 
these PARANJAPE had intended to show in a list of errata in Vol. IV), 
but they are of little significance - the reader is hardly misled, 
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Indian Vedists will ever remain indebted to PARANJAPN for 
enabling them to have a better understanding of the greatest Vedist of 
France. Further, this English translation of Religion Vedique is a 
veritable lesson (in translation ) for Indian scholars, who, it is hoped, 
would undertake the rendering of other works of BERGAIGNE (and also 
of the works of great German scholars like OLDENBERG and LUDERs ). 


K. P. Jog 
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RKSUKTASATI, ed. by H. D. Velankar, Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay, 972, pp. xii -+ 867, Price: Rs. 27/- 


The book under review is & collection of I0] hymns of the 
Rgveda together with select Padapátha, English translation and eriti- 
cal notes edited by Professor H. D. VRLANKAR whose scholarship in 
Sanskrit, partionlarly in Vedio studies, is too well-known. The hymns 
taken up for study have been selected from all the ten Mandalas, and 
they properly represent the character of the Rgveda as a whole. 
The text of the hymns together with the select PadapAtha is first 
given, and this is followed by an English translation with critical 
notes. Asa further aid to the study of these hymns, the author hag 
given a select glossary, an index of deities and an index of verses. 
Unfortunately the book could not be published within the lifetime of 
Professor VELANKAR. Prof B. A. UPADHYAYA has written & short 
introduction to the book. 


The book may well be compared with the Rkstkavatjayantt 
edited by the same author and published by the Vaidika Ssmsodhana 
Mandala, Poona in ]965. In this book Prof VELANKAR presented 08 
hymns selected from the Rgveda together with full Padap&tha and 
Hindi translation and notes. All the l0l hymns in the Rkeiktasatt 
were already taken up in the Rkeuktavatjayantt. A comparison of 
notes in both the books shows that the author has revised and enlarged, 
to a small extent, the notes in the Rksiktasatt, 


The Rgveda, being the most ancient Indian text composed in 
archaic Sanskrit, presents difficulties in its interpretation. Strenuous 
attempts toward its understanding are being made since the last I80 
years. The Rgveda is generally taken to be a literary document of the 
region from Afghanistan to Panjab and adjoining eastern areas. The 
religious and cultural background against which the Rgvedic hymns 
were composed poses difficult problems. Professor VRLANKAR can be 
said to have succeeded to a large extent in tracing the mental outlook 

‘of the Vedic seers. The liturgical character of the large part of the 
Rgvedie poerty has always to be borne in mind. VELANKAR's explana- 
tions are generally acceptable. A few cases may, however, be 
discussed, 


In the glossary, VELANKAR has given the meaning of the word 
Hoir as ‘one of the four chief priests of the sacrifice’. This meaning is 
no doubt correct so far as the post-Rgvedic literature is concerned. 
The ritual as found in the Rgveda is, however, older than and rather 
different from that in the post-Rgvedic literature. On p.240 (RY. 
8. 9]) Soma is said to bea creeper. Even though the problem of the 
- dentification of Soma cannot be said to have been finally solved, there 
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is no doubt that it was a plant, not a creeper. On p. 245( RV. 9. 60. 2) 
Vara (strainer) is derived from vr, and the explanation given is ‘that 
which covers the mouth of the Soma-tub. Asa matter of fact, vāra . 
ig vdla, that is, the woollen strainer through which the Soma juice 
passes ; it cannot be taken to mean the cover of the Soma-tub even in 
the Rgvedio period. The word sahasranitha occurs in RV. 9. 85. 4. 
According to VELANKAR (p. 249) ‘here the word refers to the pores of 
the Soma stalk through which the juice comes out’. Such s meaning 
was sought probably because the next word is satadhdra meaning 
‘ passing in hundred streams’. Both these words (nitha = way, dhard 
= stream ) may, however, be taken to express one and the same situs- 
tion. The word suvtdaira meaning ‘liberal’ is correctly derived 88 


su t v-daira dà on p. 256 (RV.0,5.8); but earlier on p. 254 
(RV. 0. 4. I0) it is derived from /v4d. to find. 


The book will serve as an important too for those who are 
desirous of being initiated into Rgvedio studies along scientific lines. 


g C. G. Kashikar 


SACRIFICE IN THE BRAHMANA-TEXTS, by Genesh Umakant 
Thite, University of Poona, .975, pp. 850, Price : Rs. 80. 


On account of its complicated subject-matter and the so-called 
dry character, the Br&hmana-literature bas not received the attention 
it deserves. It holds a significant place in ancient literature of India, 
and forms an important source for the history of religion. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of gratification that Dr. G. U. TuiTE undertook a study 
of that literature for his Ph. D . His thesis has now been published by 
the University of Poona. Sacrifice—the principal form of the Vedio 
religion—is the theme of the Br&hmana-literature, Turre has, there- _ 
fore, done well in selecting the sacrificial institution for his study. i 


The book is divided into twelve chapters in which the author has 
dealt with most of the aspects of sacrifice. He discusses the origin and 
growth of sacrifice, elevation, result and doctrine of sacrifice, ancillary 
rites, and finally ritualism and spiritualism in the Br&hmana-literature. 
His discussions are based on deep study of the entire Br&hmana- 
literature, and he has also taken into account the researches made by 
modern scholars. A glance at the book easily shows that the author 
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has correctly and adequately understood the complicated rituals. His 
view that in the Brahmana period the sacrificial rituals had already 
grown and still were in the process of development is correct. In 
connection with the genesis of the Upanisadic philosophy, he has 
rightly advocated the view that that philosophy was not a revolution 
against ritualigm, but was & further development of the thought of 
the Bráhmanuas. 


For his purpose the author has exploited many of the myths 
and legends and other arthavddas in the Br&hmana-literature. He 
points out the various significances of each sacrifice and sacrificial 
rite, and draws his conclusions therefrom. He says: “we have merely 
mentioned the possibility of any significance being original or main 
and mentioned other signiflcances also" (p.5). Further, “there are 
many significances of a single action. To try, therefore, to find only 
one particular significance of & rite in the Bréhmana-texts will, I think, 
amount to imposing our own theory on the Br&áhmana-texts " ( p. 5). 
The main question which arises in this connection is whether the 
so-called original significance may be regarded as the real origin of 
the sacrifice. Even though the author has hinted at the risk of 
“imposing our own theory on the Brühmans-texts," it has to be 
conceded that historical approach is different from the mythological 
one, and is essential for tracing the origin and development of the 
Vedic ritualistic religion. 


A large number of sacrifices of different patterns have been 
prescribed in the Brühmana-literature. The author has not mentioned 
all of them; nor has he even referred to the various types of sacrifice. 
He chose only & few of them, perhaps with the object of bringing into 
prominence the popular cult traceable in the sacrifices. One would 
reasonably expect a reference at least to the Dv&daéüha, Gavém Ayana, 
and Rajasiys. The Agnicayana has found a place, but & more detailed 
treatment of it was expected. 


THITE hag propounded the view that “in the Vedic ritual of the 
‘classes’ many rites of the ‘ masses’ are accepted and they are given 
colour of the high Vedic ritual” (p.55). The Vedic rituals no doubt 
contain certain popular elements. One may, however, ask if there ever 
existed pure rituals of the classes. The rituals in genera] probably 
originated and developed by an admixture of notions of the higher and 
the lower strata of society which lived together and influenced 
each other, * 
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The Sautr&mani sacrifice which is prescribed for one deprived of 
his kingdom was, according to THITE, originally a popular rite for 
healing because it is said to have originated among Asuras and because 
it involves the offering of Surd (pp. 84ff.). Sura was a drink of 
R&janyas and Vaigyas, so there is no wonder that it was used as an 
oblation in Vàjapeya and S&utr&mani The statement that Sautr&mani 
was in the beginning among Asuras is purely legendary. It would, 
therefore, be reasonable to consider that sacrifice as a Vedic rite 
basically incorporating the offering of the popular drink. According to 
the author, “The offerings to the fathers, and the pindad&na in 
particular, belong originally to the popular cult” ( p. 65). There is, 
in fact, no evidence to show that the Pitr-worship did not belong to 
the so-called classes. The author also sees a possible popular origin 
for the theological discussions — brahmodya ( p. 92 ). 


The Vajapeya, according to the author, was originally a popular 
fertility rite connected with obtaining plenty of food (p.88) It was, 
really speaking, a celebration for victory. The word vájapeya means 
‘drinking of surd’. Vāja means food and the best food of men is, 
according to T. Br. . 8. 8. 2, surd. Compare défapeya. The view that 
Vajapeya was originally being performed by the agriculturiste, that is, 
Vaifyas and Südras( p. 8l), is not supported by evidence. A number 
of views on the basic character of the Pravargya expressed by modern 
scholars have been mentioned (p. I29). Among these one misses a 


reference to the intelligent theory propounded by LUpxrs in his 
Varuna. Much stress has been laid on the provision for substitution. 
It may be noted that substitution was allowed in connection with 
subordinate things only. In the event of the Soma-plant not being 
available or being snatched away, substitutes have been mentioned 
( pp. 466, 8I8). But this substitution was a temporary way out; 
the Soma-sacrifice was again required to be performed with genuine 
Soma (of 7. Br.l.4.7; & Br.4.5.0.6, Tang. Br. 9.5. 8:; J. Br. 
l. 855 ). 


The author sees henoritualism in those sacrifices which are 
prescribed for the fulfilment of all desires ( sarvebhyah kümebhyah — 
p.908). Heasks: “if there is any sacrifice which can fulfil all the 
desires, why are there other sacrifices”? The qnestion would not 
arise if we note that sarva also means every, any. There are certain 
sacrifices which can be performed for the fulfilment of any desire. The 
passage & Br. l.4.4. has been quoted to show that even the 
mistakes in performance oan give good results ( p. 879 ). As pointed out 
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by Sàysna in his commentary, arthavddas mentioned therein are to be 
regarded as meditation for improving the spoilt oblation; the defects 
cannot be said to be yielding good results. The words sapta samsthah 
in J. Br. 43. 6. 2. 4 which occur in connection with the ekavimia 
sdman are said to be denoting the seven Soma-sacrifices ( p. 058 ); 
but in the next sentence they have been identified with the seven hotras. 
On p. 704 a mistake has occurred in enumerating the seven P&ka- 
yajfias mentioned in G. अ... 5.28: Navdgrayana is missing, and 
Astaka and Paáu are counted as two sacrifices. 


The book is a solid contribution to & scientific study of the 
Br&hmans-literature and the sacrificial institution. An index of 
references to the Br&áhmag&ü-source8 would have been useful. 


0. G. Kashikar 


MULA YAJURVEDA SAMHITA, ed. by Maharsi Daivar&ta, Banaras 
Hindu University Sanskrit Series, Research Publication Scheme, 
Vol VIII, Varanasi, 978, pp. 584, Price: Ra. 55. 


Maharsi DAIVARATA hag presented in this book what he calls the 
original Yajurveda Samhita... Here is a collection of verses and Yajus 
from the three Tatéitirtya texts, namely, Sarbitg, Br&hmana and, 
Aranyake. The entire collection of mantras is divided into five kandas, | 
namely, the Prüj&patya, the Saumya, the Agneys, the Vaisvadeva, arid 
the Svayambhuvs, following the Kündánukramsanik&. At the beginn- 
ing of each seotion or paragraph, the reference to the Taittiriya text is 
given. In the case of the sections from the Tatttirtya Sarmhiid, the 
topic dealt with in the section ( probably following SATAVALBKAR'S 
edition ), metres of verses, and the name of the Kanda, Rsi are 
recorded. l . E 

The maniras in each section are numbered. The anugariga-por- 
tions of mantras are supplied in brackets. The numbering of maniras 
and the supply of anusanga sometimes creates difficulty. Thus the 
very first mantra : ige ivo'rje 06 is counted as two maniras : tse ivà and 
arje iva. The Brihmana and the Srautaeütras belonging to the Tastti- 
riya recension sometimes provide different criteria; it is, therefore, diff- 
cult to fix a specific principle with regard to the length of a Yajus and 
the anugariga-portion. Thusin TS L .5 there is a formula agnayevo 
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justam proksamy agnigomabhyam. DAIVARATA here reads ( pp. 4 and 5) 
(devasya ivd etc.) agnaye vo jugtam proksāmi (devasya ivà eto. ) 
agn&sobhsüm (justam nirvapams). Here mirvapüm: is clearly a 
mistake; it should have been proksámi. But the main question is 
whether two maniras with the different anugariga portions are intended 
here. ` According to the Brahmans and most of the sutras, here is only 
one mantra. 


The text is throughout accented. Each Kanda begins with the 
relevant portion of the Kand&nukramanika with its exposition. At the 
end of each chapter ( Prana) within a Kanda is given a table of 
Anuvdkas in that Prasna together with the number of mantras contai 
ned in each Anuvdka and also of the:'Brahmans portion contained in 
that Prajna. An index of maniras together with their references 
to the Taittiriya texts, is given at the end 


Unfortunately, the book does not have any preface written by the 
general editor of the Research Publication Scheme. Dr. Siddheshwar 
BHATTACHARYA has, however, written a short Preface in which he has 
drawn attention to the features of the book. It is gaid therein that the 
Suktas (?) which sre printed herein in addition to those from the 
Tattiiriya Samhtid have been taken from the Brahmans and Aranyaka 
and, “are then arranged at their appropriate places in the body of the 
Samhita with the clues furnished by Baudhayans, Apastamba and 
Hiranyakeáin Grhya Sütras." Consequently, the present edition is 

..elaimed to be “a restoration of the original Krsna Yajurveda Samhita, " 
It is also suggested that the original form of the Sukla Yajurveda 
Skinhtta may also be traced so that,by coalescing the two streams the 
real Yajurveda Samhitä could be traced 


Even though DAIVARATA himself has not written a Preface to bis 
edition, his views in this regard are already known. In his extensive 
Introduction to the Zatttsrtya Samhita published by SATAVAELKAR 
(Pardi I9587) he has referred to the -Sürasvatapütha and the Arseya- 
paths of the Tasitér&ya recension, and has advanced the view that the 
Arseyapstha which is an admixture of the three Tasttirtya texts and 
which has become known through the Kand&nukramanika, is older 
than the S&rasvatepátha in which we have three different texts — the 
Tatttirtya Sarhlisig Brahmans and Aranyaka ( p. 4] ). 


As a matter of fact, it is reasonable to consider the three original 
texts to have been woven into one 88 8 later development, rather than 
the vice versa. That the Tausttirtya SamAtta alone has the Padapatha, is 
itgelf an evidence for the S&rasvatapütha being the older ong. The 
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Arseyap&tha which includes the so-called Küthaka-texts cannot claim 
an earlier date. This does not, however, mean that the ArseyapAtha is 
quite a late compilation. It has along tradition. All the Grhyasütras 
belonging to the Tattéirfya recension presuppose that P&tha, Even the 
Érautasütras know it. For example, the Paurodááika and YAjamüna 
Praénas forming part of the first Prajapatya Kanda are referred to in 
the Baudháyana Srautasdira (20.0, l4ete.). X. ° 


The formation of the Árseyap&tha was felt as a religious necessity. 
Traditionally, maniras should be taught or employed in ritual with the 
knowledge of their divinity, Rsi, metre aud Brahmans, otherwise they 
would become ‘stale’ ( yGtayáma ) ( Argeya Br. l.6} The Sarasvata- 
pájha is without Rei. In order to remove this deficiency, the Arseya- 
patha seems to have been formulated. Thus a boy, whose upanayana 
rite is performed, was required to perform every year the updkarma in 
connection with the commencement of his Vedic studies. He was also 
required to perform a special rite and observe a specific vow ( vedavrata ) 
in connection with the study of each Kanda. For the purpose of both 
these rites, the entire Veda was divided into a number of Kdndas, and 
an offering had to be made to the Rai of each of these Kandas ( kinda 
Rsi), and a libation of water ( tarpana ) had also to be offered. This is 
why the entire Taitiiriya Veda is known as Árseyap&tha. 


It may, however, be observed that there ia no uniform tradition 
about the form of the Arseyapaths. Bodhdyana, Agniveáya and 
Vaikhanas divide the Arseyap&tha into five Kdndas. Apastamba and 
Satyüs&dhs recognise only four kándas, but mention Svayambhu as the 
fifth Kanda-Rsi. Bharadvaja also recognises four kdndas, but says that 
according to some teachers there is a fifth kända called Svüyambhuva. 
Thus in the absence of a firm tradition, the Arseyap&tha cannot be 
regarded as anterior to the Sérasvatapaétha. : 


In spite of its secondary character, it would have been worthwhile 
to publish the Arseyap&tha in its genuine form. In the book under 
review, DAIVARATA has obviously taken the Arseyap&tha as the base, 
but unfortunately he has given only the manira-portions, and has 
totally omitted the Brihmana-portions. Asa matter of fact, tbe Praénas 
in each kánda of the Arseyap&tha consist of the mantra-sections to- 
gether with the Brahmans and Anubr&hmansa-portions ( Sabráhmanáns 
Sdánubrühmanánt) DAIVABATA omitted the Br&hmana-portions 
probably because according to his view expressed in the above-men- 
tioned Introduction (p. 22 ), the Samhit& consists only of Mantras. 
This presumption is without any evidence. Like the other three Vedic 
Samhitas, the Krena Yajurveda availablein the Tatttiirtya, Matirayant, 
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Kafhaka and Kapssthala-katha recensions is also traditionally known 
as Sarhhit& even though it is an admixture of mantra and Bréhmana- 
portions (e. g. of Yujuhsamhuta-Vaskh. Gs. 6.8; Vaskh. De 2, 8. 5). 
Even the Tastiriya Samhita in the Sárasvatap&tha is called a Samhita 
(of. Sáyaua on TS) The omission of the Br&hmana-portions ig, there- 
fore, without any justification. 


A Consequently," the mantra-collection presented by DAIVABATA in 
the book under review cannot be called the Mila Yajurveda Samhita in 
any sense. It cannot be the original of both the Krgna and Sukla 
Yajurveda together ; nor can it be the original of all the Krena Yajur- 
veda recensiong; nor'even of the single Taittirtya recension. The 
original Yajurveda compiled by Vaisamp&yana can never be discovered 
because its original form disappeared as soon as Vaidamp&yana’s disci- 
ples began to transmit it to others after having received it from their 
preceptor. : 


The book begins and ends with the caption Datvardtiyd. Samhita. 
One wonders if anthorship could be claimed for a mere presentation of 
the geripture in a form of one’s choice. 


There are numerous printing mistakes, particularly due to wrong 
joining and wrong separation of words. 


C. G. Kaghikar 
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VAIDIKA SAMSKRITCE PAILU (Marathi) by Cintamani 
Ganesh Kashikar, VAnmayapdrangata, D.Litt., Tilak Mahara- 
shtra Vidyapeeth Golden Jubilee Series No. 7, Poona, 972, pp. 
20--l786, Price: Rs. 8. 00. 


The present book is a collection of Dr. KAsHIKAR's fifty-four 
stray articles on various topics pertaining to the Vedic culture. A 
majority of them have appeared as a regular feature in the Sunday 
issues of the Marathi paper Kesart during ]967-68. The author 
states ( Introduction p. 6 ) that a few of these articles are fresh addi- 
tions, while some of the old ones have been revised and rearranged and 
some originally separate articles have been combined into one, 


The sim and limitations of the book are very clearly defined in 
the Introduction (Pp. l4 £). The book, it is stated, is not written from 
a researcher's point of view, but it aims at placing before the well-read 
educated reader vivid picture of the Vedic man by introducing to 
him several aspects of the ancient culture which one comes across while 
studying the Vedic literature. To prepare the necessary background 
for having a clear view of this picture, the author has discussed in the 
Introduction such topics as the history of the Vedic people, the origin 
and growth of the Vedic schools and the extent of the Vedic literature. 
The plan of the artilces in the book is briefly as follows. Each of them 
begins with a choice Vedic quotation accompanied by its Marathi 
rendering. Then follow the author's comments and critical observa- 
tions on it which form the body of the article. There isa logical order 
also in the arrangement of the topics. The first few articles are of 
introductory nature. Nos. 6-22 contain descriptions of some of the 
principal divinities of the Vedic pantheon ( e.g., Agni, No. 6; Indra, No. 
7; Usas, No. I7 etc.) which are embodiments of different natural 
phenomena. Nos. 28-87 furnish a broad outline of the two main divi- 
sions of the Vedic ritual, viz., Éranta and rd a. Here the author has 
discussed the essential features of the basio Srauta sacrifices (e.g., the 
Dafapiryamasesti, No. 25; the Soma-sacrifice, No. 27 etc. ) and of the 
domestic rites beginning with the Garbhadhdna. Nos. 88-54 deal with 
subjects connected with the society and culture of the Vedio age. 
They include topics like the occupations of the people (No. 48), the 
position of women ( No. 49 ), the values of life ( No. 85 ) and so on. 


The author's style is very simple and lucid. The descriptions of 
the divinities (e.g., Indra, the hero, No.7; Püsa&n, the protector of 
cattle, No. l5 ete.) couched in a few words are quite effective. The 
author bas very ably handled ‘the topics connected with the ritual 
The discussions of the varicus rites reveal his thorough mastery over 
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the theoretical side as well as his sound knowledge of the practical 
details of the ritual. He has presented this- highly complicated subject 
without bringing in its boring technicalities. 


Regarding the philosophy of life of the Vedic age the author 
remarks that truth, compassion and liberality were the cherished 
principles of the people but the principle of rna which is founded on 
the quality of gratitude was most precious to them (p.95). The 
author's views on the progress of science and civilization of this period 
are rational and well-balanced. He denies the charge that the ancient 
Indians cared more for matters of the other world-than those pertain- 
ing to this one (p.80). On the other hand, he maintains that, the 
outlook of the Vedic people towards life was always optimistic and not 
pessimistic ( p. 23). About medicine he is of the opinion that although 
it cannot be regarded as having attained the status of a well developed 
science, still the potential elements of a science were admittedly present 
there ( p. 40 ). 


Some points, ‘which are open to objection, may be noticed here. 
There is & statement to the effect that in Punjab and Afghanistan the 
sun and shower follow each other throughout the year ( pp. ll-l2), 
Geographically the statement is not sound for both are known to be 
regions of extreme climate with a very short rain-fall The inclusion 
of the Adityas among the solar divinities ( p. I6) finds no support 
in the Vedic literature. In the Suiapatha Brdhmana (6. ].2. 8; .6, 
8.8) they sre said to be twelve in number and are identified with the 
twelve months. MAODONELL ( Vedio Mythology, p. 44) says that in 
post- Vedic literature they are regularly sun-gods, evidently connected 
with the twelve months, Visnu being one of them and the greatest. 


The Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth deserves our sincere thanks 
for bringing out this book which is very useful to the Marathi readers 
interested in Vedic Studies. - 


P. D. Navathe 
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SANSKRIT VYAKARANA DARSANA by Ram Suresh Tripathi, 
Rajkamal Prakashan, Delhi 8, 972, pp. 5l5. Price: Bs. 40/- 


- It is a paradox about Sanskrit learning today that whereas on 
the one hand it is decreasing on the numerical side on the school and 
college levels, on the other hand there has been quite & good research 
activity. This is particularly so in the field of Vy&karana, A number 
of works dealing with Bhartrharis Vakyapadtya, the bedrock of the 
philosophy of Sanskrit grammar, have recently appeard. The book 
under review is also a similar work, being originally a Ph.D. thesis 
entitled Vakyapadtya : uskegatah akhydtdrtha kä adhyayana, subse- 
quently enlarged into Sanskrit Vyakarana Darsana by the addition 
of a chapter on the different aspects of the sentence. Although mainly 
elucidating Bhartrharis views on the different aspects of the 
philosophy of Sanskrit grammar, the work often refers to the 
views of the later authors like Kaiyata, Bhattoji, Kaundsabhatte and 
Nageéa. The author has been careful. not to ignore the Buddhist 
and Jain works like the Pramdümnavüritska of Dharmakirti, with its 
ttka by Prajfi&ákaragupta, the Tattvasamgraha of Santaraksita with ite 
commentary Panjika by Kamalaéila, the Dvddasdranayacakra of 
MallavAdi-Ksam&éramana, the Prameyakamalamürianda of Prabha- 
candra, the Syddvddaraindkara of Vüdidevasüri etc. He has also 
used manuscripts of unpublished texts like Krsnamitra’s commentary 
on the Vaiydkaranabhiganakarikd. In fact, richness of quotations 
from a variety of works has quite enhanced the utility of the work. 

The topics discussed are Speech (including the concepts of sound, 
phoneme and word), Word-meaning, Action, Time, the upagraha, 
Person, Number, Case relations, Gender, Sentence (including sentence 
meaning, sentence properties, the abhthtidnvayuvade and the anvsia- 
bhidhdnavdda theories, the determinants of sentence meaning), complex 
formation, and lastly the Sphota theory. (One here misses a vital 
topic: the Vyäkaraņa as a means of obtaining spiritual liberation. The 
Indian concept of darsana required this.) The discussion is completely 
objective and follows the .dictum : námulam likhyate kimott. The 
author is free from any bias. He candidly admits that texts like the 
Vakyapudtyd are difficult. Heis not dogmatic. He shows a rever- 
ential regard for Bhartrhari. ( Rather rare in modern works! 
Incidentally, Dr. TRIPATRI makes an interesting suggestion about 
Bhartrhari which deserves attention. Considering Bhartrhari’s high 
regard for the-Srati tradition and his devotion for the Brahman, and 
also the complete absence of any reference to Bhartrhari being a 
Bauddha in the Buddhist literature, the author suggests that Vacas- 
patis statement yad dhur bahya api etc. might have some Buddhigt 
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text itself for its source.) The author does not spare many of our 
ancient authors who did not always examine a new theory with an 
open mind, and were always prone to look at it through the eyes of the 
particular school they happened to follow. A notable exception, the 
author points out, is that of Mandana Misra who, though a Mi- 
mümsaka by school, had his leanings in favour of the Sphota theory of 
the grammarians. 


It is neither possible nor necessary to discuss all the views 
expressed by the learned author in this work. Only a few stray points, 
which struck me during my reading of some parts of this voluminous 
work are mentioned here. I first mention some of the points. on which 
I don't ses eye to eye with the author 


On page l0 he quotes, among others, Pünini's rule . 2. 53: 
tad aéryath  samjnüpramümaivüi as embodying an important 
doctrine of linguistic philosophy. I have shown elsewhere ( Annala 
of the BORI, Vol. XXX, pp. l85-I44) that this group of sutras, 
l. 2. 58-57, probably were Varttikas originally, later interpolated into 
the sitrapatha. 


— Page I9: The author quotes Bhamaha’s Kavydlamkara 6. 86 


Hestaprayogamatrena Nydsakdramatena ca | 
trod sumastagagthtkam na kathamotd uddharet ॥ 


and says that the Nyüsakürs mentioned here is none other than Jinedra- 
buddhi, the author of the Ka@hkduivaranapanotka alias Nyasa. 
Dr. TRIPATHI seems to have understood Bh&maha’s stanza as mention- 
ing the Ny&saküra also as one who had held the same view as Bhamaha 
and who had discountenanced the formation of compounding words in 
genitive with nouns in-tr, A straightforward interpretation of' the 
stanza however seems to be that the Ny&sak&ra had sanctioned such 
usage and that Bhámaha now says that in spite of sudh usage found in 
the language of the figía-e and in spite of the approval of the Ny&sa- 
kāra one should never use such forms (as they are prohibited by 
Panini) The Ny&ssk&rai e. Jinendrabuddhi has actually found out 
a defence for such forms ( bhayasokaharté e. g.) by saying (under P. 2. 
2. 6) that since compounds with nouns in -tro are prohibited, the forms 
which have actually ocourred should be regarded as cases of -irn ( and 
not iro), and so there is nothing against them in the system. In faot 
there once raged a fierce controversy on this point, with K. B. PATHAK 
identifying the Ny&sak&ra mentioned here with Jinendrabuddhi while 
goholars like K. P. TRIVEDI, KANE, S. K. DE, JACOBI holding the other 
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view. The view now generally held is that the Nyüssk&ra mentioned 
by Bh&maha must be somebody different from Jinendrabuddhi. In 
view of this it is somewhat strange that the present author emphati- 


cally identifies the two ( इस छोकमे म्यासकार से तात्पर्य जिनेष्तबुदे से ही है । 
डसे कोई दूसरा स्पासकार समझता भ्रम है |) 


- Pages 25-82: The information, given here about some publica- 
tions about the Vakyapadtya is insufficient and hag to be brought up to 
date. The Harivriit is now available in print for the 2nd Kanda 
also in Pt. Raghunath Suanma’s edition ( Varanasi, /968 ), Similarly 
Vrgabha's Paddhats is published by K. A. S. IYER ( Poona, 966 ), the 
same scholar also having brought out in two parts the 8rd K&nds with 
Helarijs’s commentary with a complete English translation. ( As some 
of these are mentioned in the Bibliography, at least these should have 
appeared in the present place of the main body of the work. ) 


~ Page 8b: The Vákyap. I. 5 states that the Veda is the means of 
the acquisition ( präpti ) of the Brahman. This is explained in the Vrti 
thus: mamdham ity ahanhkdra-granthisamattkramamitram brahma- 
gah prdpith. Further on the author of the Vrtit enumerates some 
, Vikalpāh of this prdpts : Vaikaranyam, asddhand partirptth, dima- 
tativam, dimakdmatvam,...etc. These are generally regarded as eight 
in number, Dr. TBIPATHI however regards asddhand and parsirpts as 
two different tikalpas bringing the total to nine. He has apparently 
misunderstood both the Vrtti and Vysabha. This is what Vrsabha says: 
asidhand itt. abahthsddhand. bahir anukilavigayasddhandps irptir 
asttii vyavacchedah. On this Dr. TRIPATHI writes: असाधमा | वृषभ के 
अनुसार असाधना का अथे अबहिःसाघना हे । बाझ संसार में ages Rust की 
साधना सी की खाती है | उससे भी दूसि हो लाती हे । परन्तु अन्तः्साधना का ही महत्व 
अधिक Ba It is cleat that the author bas totally misunderstood 
Vrsabha’s words, What Vrsabha means is just this: ‘The word 
asüdhaná ‘without means’ ( used in the V riti ) amounts to abahth- 
sgdhand. There is also a pleasure which has for its meaps favourable 
external objects of sense. ( The word asddhand serves) to differentiate 
ib’. Dr. TRIPATHI'S misunderstanding-is two-fold : firstly, he has taken 
asüdhanü as a substantive instead of as an adjective to partirpits ; 
secondly sddhand (<sddhana'in the Bahuvrihi ) here means ‘a 
means,’ not ‘spiritual penance or austerity’. The author thus 
differs from Vrsabha whom he apparently wants to follow. There is 
, no doubt that the words asdédhand paritrptth forma single unit and 
mean ‘natural bliss’ which i8 one of the characteristios of & spiritually 
perfect man. Cf the translations of this expression: IYER: ‘ satisfao- 
tion without the aid of external means’. M. BIARDEAU: ‘la totale 
satisfaction sans moyen de réslisation ( extérieur )’. 
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The last characteristic of the prápii given by Dr. TRIPATHI is 
nairagyam (which he explains as ater निरीह होना ) Although the 
printed editions (e. g. IYER, p.28) read mairGimgam I think the 
author has correctly hit on the original reading. 

~ Pages 88, $ : The author speaks of the three ‘avayavas’ (parts 
of the Speech vis. vaikhart, madhyamdá and patyanit). One would 
rather prefer the word ‘ avasthá ' ( stages ) in this context. 


- Page 5l : In the context of the apabhrarhka words the author 
says ( {00४-7०४९ ) : सहाभाष्मकार के समय में कृषि के रिपु कोक में 'किसि' सन और इश्यके 
we में AR ma प्रचरित थे । and quotes the relevant sentence from the 
Mahabhdgya on P.. 8. l (incidentally, the reference . 8. 2 occurring 


twice in this foot-note is a misprint): wrt हि muni Re mena इस्यर्थे च 
विसिम्‌ । Here the words कृषि and eft sre not ordinary nouns (meaning 
agriculture’ and ‘a sight ' respectively ); they refer to the verbal roots 
A/krg and wdré; similarly kisi =-fkis, and dist = dés, on the well- 
known dictum : tk- ft$pau dhátwnirdese. It should not be forgotten 
that the whole discussion takes place in the context of the verbal root 
which is defined in the present sūtra (. 8. ı):bhūvāēdayo dhdtavah: 
Also, the Mahdébhdgya reads dstyarthe, not dréyarihe. So the text 
means: “In the popular speech they use the root kts for the root krg, 
and the root dis for the root dré.” 

. - Pages 838 Œ : The Vakyap. II. I-2 mentions eight views on the 
concept ofa sentence (vàkya ) The author has explained these eight 
views in the traditional way, particularly following Punyar&ja If one 
looks at these views independently, it seems that they all are not inde- 
pendent views exclusive of one another; some pairs of opposites are 
discernible there. "Thus 

l. | dkhydiasabdah | ddyam pudam | prihak sarvarh sdkankgarh 
padam x sarmughátah. 

2. Jatih sarhghálavaritn& x cko'navayavah sabdah, 

8. kramah x buddhyanusamhrith. 

In the first pair there is a contrast between one-word theory of a 
sentence agsinst all-words theory. The second pair contrasts the class 
theory about a sentence with-the single-entity theory. In the third 
view it is the successive utterance which is meaningful according to one 
view, while according to the other it is the subsequent unification in 
the listner's mind. 

I have just shown the direction. I do not go into the details here 


. -Page470: ^ वर्णस्फोट, create और बाक्यरुफोट didi का बुद्धि में अध्यारोप 
प्रबत्नविरोष से agya भ्वनियौ द्वारा होता है।” 
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The word SvW4 is normally used withreferenceto सांस्कार which 
are ‘awakened in the process of remembrance. Here, since the physical 
sounds are to be produced, a word like Wea OF उत्पन्न (cf the word साध्य 
, in the Vrtit here) would have been better. 

— Page 364: The author has quoted the Vakyap. IL. 8ted: arihabhá- 
gais (artha® is a misprint) taihá (egüm Gntaro'rihah prakāiate to 
explain the ‘Inner Word’ and the ‘Inner Meaning’ theory. He thus 
explains it : संपूर्णे वाक्य पक rey है, उस शब्द के दो भाग Eo: एक भाग से 
qma की असिस्यक्ति होती है, qu भाग से अन्तःअर्थतस्वकी भसिष्यक्ति 
होती gi! Here the author evidently paraphrases spp: by दूसरे भाग से. 
It is also evident that according to him one ‘part’ of this Inner 
Word manifests the word, and the other ‘ part’ manifests the meaning. 
J rather think that what Bhartrhari means is this: the Inner Word 
has two aspects, the word aspect and the meaning aspect. The word is 
manifested by the sounds uttered by the speaker (‘yad antahsabdat- 
ativan tu naddair skath prakdsiiam’ II. 80°) while the other aspect, 
vix the meaning, (i. e. the sentence meaning ) is manifested by the part- 
meanings, i. e. the pada-meanings. I thus take arihabhügash in the sense 
of padáriháh ( pada-meanings ), which are only a means to the under- 
standing of the one indivisible sentence meaning. (I thus dissolve 
arthabhdgah as arthasya [ = V&kyürthasya ] bhdgáh, not as arthas oa 
asau [£abdasya ] bAdgas oa, as the author seems to have done. I again 
don’t like the word bhdga ‘part’ when he says‘ उस WW के दो भाग हैं 
I would rather prefer the word TEG (‘anaspect’). ` 

- Page 488 : In the final paragraph of his book the author writes : 


' स्याकरणवुस्ण वाणी का परम रस है, पुण्यतम ज्योति है । मोक्ष का प्रशस्त मार्ग है ! । 
, This is evidently an echo of the Vakyap. I. 2: 


प्राप्तरूपविभागाया यो वाच! परमो रसः। 
यत्‌ तल पुण्यतमं ज्योतिस्तस्य मार्गोऽयमाश्सः प्र 


Only, in the original, by «T: परमो श्सः and पुण्यतमं sutf Bhartrhari is 
referring to the ध्यबस्थितसाधुभावः शब्द्समूहः. Surely Vy&karapa cannot be 
its own means! Not that the author is not aware of this. For on page 
6l he writes: शब्वसमूहको ndak ने वाणीका परम रस कहा है ... वह पुण्यतर्म 
eda है। | 


There are places where the author has made some good suggestion, 
brought to light some unknown or less known fact, or expressed some 
new thought. Emphasising the supreme importance of the sūtra in the 
tradition, he quotes on p. 0 from the commentary Nydydgamanusdrint 
( p. 586 ) of Dvádasáranayacakra the stanza : 
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eūiresv eva hi tat sarvar yad urtiau yao ca Vartitke | 
udéharanam anyasya pratyuddharananm pasoh n 


The second line as it occurs here is not well known. It generally reads 
(as in the Taniravürtitka 2, 3. 6 or Durgasimha’s Kdtantrapartbhaga- ° 
8üiravrii (beginning) as: 


Süiram yonir tharthandm sarta suire pratigthitam | 
The line as quoted by the author seems to be an attempt on the part 
of the author of the Nyaydgamanysdrsnt to add a spicy flavour 
to the expression. : 


— Page 4: The author has made an extremely useful suggestion of 
collecting and presenting in a well arrranged manner the philosophical 
thoughts which are scattered all over the Mahdbhdsya. Some attempt 
in this direction has been already made by ABHYANKAR and LIMAYS in 
their edition of the Vakyapadtya, Appendix VII, where, inter alia, 
passages from the Mahábhügya, which are at the root of views expressed 
by Bhartrhari, bre cited. 


- Pages 35, I7: Vasurüta is known asa teacher of Bhartrhari. 
Practically nothing, however, is known about his views. Dr. TRIPATHI 
has therefore done well to draw attention to the Duvddasdranayacakra 
and to quote passages from it which give some instances of difference of 
view between the teacher and the pupil. 


— Page 6: Dr. TRIPATHI has adduced a new proof to determine the 
lowest limit of Bhartrhari's date. He shows that in his Aryabhattya— 
Bhágya (manuscript in the Lucknow University Library) the author, 
Bhaskera I, has quoted Vákyay. II. 88. On the basis of the information 
supplied by this Bháskars, the author has arrived at 629 A. D. ag the 
year in which the Áryabhattga-Bhágya was written. As the author 
remarks : WW तक के उपरबध प्रमाणेमें मह प्रमाण सर्वश्रेष्ठ है । 


- Pages 60-60: The author has explained the name Sanskrit in a 
beautiful way. He says that the word samskria, used as the name of 
the language, i8 not to be taken in the sense of ‘purified’ or ‘refined’ 
as it is sometimes done. Here the ides of samekdra which is at the 
back of this name rather means grammatical formation, i. e. the putting 
together of grammatical elements ( stem and suffix) thus producing 
finished words. The name Sanskrit therefore originaelly means a language 
in which words can be grammatically analysed into component ele- 
ments (the implication being that the Prakrit languages were not 
originally regarded ss anslysable). The author cites the Mahàábhügya 
sentence (under P. 4., 4, l. ) : samekriya samaskriya padany uterjyante 
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in this context. But what is more interesting is that when Kālidāsa 
uses such expressions as safaskáravaiyeva gird ( Kumüra. l. 28) the 
author says that the words samskdravatt (gir) or samskáraputa 
(vdimaya ) ( ibid. T. 90) ( we may add kriasamskard bhdratt in Ragh. 
X. 86) are to be understood as meaning the Sanskrit language itself. 
At least at one place ( Kumara VIL 90), Mallin&tha definitely identifies 
sarhskarapuia' vaimaya with Sanskrit and eukhagráhyantbandhana 
one with Prakrit : sdrhskarena fdstravyutpatiyd pitena prakrts- 
pratyayavibhdgasuddhena. Samskriensty arthah ... sukhena grdhyan 
subodham nibandhanam racand yasya tena varmayena. prdkria- 
bhdgayety arthah. The distribution of languages in the present context 
is also significant. In. view of this passage the author's suggestion to 
regard other descriptive expressions.containing the word samskdra in 
the context of languages as equivalent of Sanskrit is very happy and 
_ fully deserves further consideration at the hands of scholars, ° 


— Page 52 : Ancient and mediaeval Sanskrit authors who wrote on 
the relationship between Sanskrit and other languages were generally 
satisfied with taking Sanskrit as the oldest language, often deriving all 
other languages a8 corrupt forms ofit. But a refreshing exception is 
noted by the author. He cites from Uddyotana (I p. 47 ) on the Maha- 
bhásya-Pradipa written by Annambhatta who was not prepared to 
accept that in every land originally Sanskrit alone was used. The 
extract quoted reads thus: न fip तदानीं संस्कृतमेव «pk न साधाख्तरस्‌ इत्मत्त माल- 
jaf) mAai तदीयभाषामा अपि ठवानीसेव aes न हि तेषामपि set 
संस्कृतेनैव ब्यवह्ार।, पश्नादपदर्शशरूपभाषावृत्तिरिति कश्पमायां मानमस्ति। Leaving aside 
the notion that all the languages are ‘created’ simultaneously, the 
very acceptance.of the possibility that there conld be other languages 
as old as Sanskrit is something which is notable 


~ Page 830: Katy&yana, the author of the Varttikas, is known by 
the name of Vakyakdra. No quite satisfactory explanation of this usage 
is 80 far given. In this respect the author has come out with a novel 
suggestion. None before Katyayans (including Pānini) has given a 
technical definition of a vdhya. As far as we know, Katy&yana“was the 
first who gave Buch a definition ( under P. 2.. ) : akhyatar sdvyayaka- 
rakavisesanam vdkyam (adding further ekafir’). Patafijali has speoi- 
flcally noted this first instance of the formulation of the definition of a 
sentence: idam adyüpürvarh kriyate vikya-sarijfia — eto. (op. cit. ).. 
Dr. TRIPATHI therefore thinks that KatyAysna got this designation of 
Vakyakdra on account of his being first to define it ( Kátydyanopajtiam 
Vakyalaksapam, we may say! ), Though the Suggestion is fascinating I 
think personally that in the word Vakyakdra, the part Vakya, is equi- 
valent to Vacya, Vaktavya, Vartitha. —Another interesting suggestion 
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made by the author ( page 887 ) on the basis of this definition of a Vakya 
is that the Gkhyaia view of a sentence, referred to at the beginning of the 
Kānda II by Bhartrhari is ultimately to be traced to Katyayana, 
although this is not recognized as such in the grammatical tradition. 


- Pages 460ff.: On the vexed question of sphota the author has express- 
ed some sober views : how the confusion which was already there in this 
concept was worse confounded by the explanations of the later commen- 
tators; how the ephofa ‘gradually passed away from physical to non- 
physical form ; how éabda and sphota are not quite identical in Bhart- 
rhari: and how Bhartrhari's sphota i8 connected with dhvant (sound ). 
But having said 80 much he has not said positively what exactly Bhart- 
rhari’s sphota is. I think that Bhartrhari has used the word sphofa.in 
the sense of a particularised and delimited form of the é¢abdatativa on 
account of a particular sound series, and thus conveying & particular 
meaning. 


- Page 874: Dr. TRIPATHI has suggested a good emendation In the 
Vrits on the Vakyap. IL 52. The printed text (Baghunatha SHaRMA's 
ed. p. 258) of the Vrtti explaining abAyása as one of the sources of 
Pratibha reads: abhydsanimiita kGoit. tad yathd, kipatatakadinam. 
‘After this Raghunatha SHARMA adds in a square bracket: *kádskhana- 
kinam. It is evident that he has emended the MS text into küpatatà- 
kddikhanakanadm which he explains in his 49005 Kartré thus : eut 
कूपतटाकादिखनकानां कूपतटाकादिसममाभ्यासनिमित्तिका प्रतिभा । भम्यासेनैव हि ते ' क्षितौ 
तिरोहिता खळमाडीः परिच्चिस्वस्ति, भ्र कूपादिखाते ang भधिष्यति, अत्र नेति । Dr. TRIPATHI 
however suggests that kuputatakddindm is & corrupt reading and that 
the correct reading should be rapatarkaddinadm. He points out that the 
Vritiküra has used this rather obscure word in the Vriis on Vakyap. 
I. 85 also. A pertinent point is that there also the topic is almost the 
same, viz., the special intuition or skill of the jewellers ( r&patarka ) 
in valuing gems ete. which ia attributed there to exactly the same factor, 
vix. long practice ( Gbhgdaa ). I entirely agree with Dr.” TRIPATHI in 
holding that the V rtis on II. 52 also originally read riipaiarkddindm 
and that it carie to be corrupted into kipatafakddindm by a misunder- 
standing on the part of scribes. 


i The book is rich in references and citations. Itis written with a 
spirit of devotion and reverence. Tha aim ofthe author does not seem 
to be to examine the views of the old Authors, as to present them faith- 
fully, in the light of the commentaries. Nobody who is interested in 
the philosophy of the Sanskrit grammar can afford to ignore it. 


Unfortunately quite a number of misprints have remained in the 
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book, particularly in the Sanskrit citations. As the book contains no 
Errata, I give below some which have come to my notice: 


Page Line 

I6 I8 

I8 98 

]9 4 

24 9 C 
34 «6 
27 26 

5 4 

66 9 
384 5 
388 26 
342 Footnote 
948 Footnote 8 
845 26 
847 ग0 

» 26 
858 १6 
356 l0-l] 
864 28 
464 2] 
465 6 

33 
468 4 

» 5 
470 38 
47] 28 
475 ऱ्य 


476  Foot-note 8. 


For 
WI 
घाक्यपदीय १।३१ 
काकिका ३।१।३८ 


AGENT समाधाना च 
सर्वे रूपा" 

भाष्याब्धों क्रातिगंसीरम्‌ 
कुमारसंभव १॥९० 
घ्युत्पावृयत्‌ 
अभ्विताबिधानः 


, संघार्थ 


amat fa? 

» 
जमाने 
भवनस्यानवबस्वात्‌ 
संस्पर्निअक? 
ब्मस्तित्व 


"शञानहित" 


अर्थाभागेस्‌ 

उकार - 
gia 

WERE 

सहनेन 

संबध 
बुदष्थाभ्यारोपचम्तिः 
qeu 
नशान्तविधारमक 
“ज्योतिरूपां 


Read 


भास्कर 
वाक्यपदीय २।३१ 
काशिका २।१।३८ 
प्रतिक्र्धसमाधाना "A 
aten’ 
areata: क्राठिगम्भीरा 
कुमारसंमव ७।९० 
ध्युदपादयत्‌ 
भअवब्विताभिधान" 
संघात 
सामास्यार्भस्ति) 
» 

खताने 
*स्पानवयवत्वात्‌ 
संस्पर्शिनभ्रक? 

? मास्तित्घ 
rarka” 
अर्भभागैस्‌ 

आकार 

sa 

पाब्दाकृति 

aga 

uud 
ध्यध्यारोपयपस्ति 
झक्यांस . 
“विद्यात्मक 
>ज्योतीरूपां 


G. B. Palsule 
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JINABHADRASURIS MADANAREKHA AKHYAYIKA edited 
with explanatory notes in Sanskrit by Pandit Bechardas I. 
Doshi, with a learned Introduction in English by Dr. N. M. 
Kansara, and with seven Appendices; double crown size; 
pp. 70+श7, published as No. 89 of the L. D. Series by the L. D. 
Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, I978; Price : Rs. 25/- 


The present edition of Jinabhadrasüri's Madanarekha Akhyayske 
gives the Sanskrit text of the romance on the basis of four mss. The 
text is accompanied by two sets of explanatory notes - one of them 
anonymous and given marginaly in one of the mss. and the other 
composed by Pandit BEOHARDAS himself. These two sets of notes, 
particularly those given by BEOHARDAS, are very useful for understand- 
ing the text, which is in many places difficult because of the author's 
vicious passion for using double-meaning words ( glega) almost with & 
vengeance. The extensive English introduction by KANSABA gives & 
detailed study of almost all the aspects of the text, such as the spiritual 
genealogy and date of the author ( I2th century A. D.); predecessors 
and contemporaries mentioned by him; chapterwise summary of the 
text; the plot of the romance and its motifs, the sources of the story 
and the changes made by the author; influence of earlier Sanskrit 
writers; artistic form of the romance (a mixture of Akhy&yika and 
Campü) eto. Appendices to 4 give the versions of the story as presen- 
ted in Sanskrit, Apabhraméa and Gujarati works. The remaining three 
appendices give the subhdgttas, peculiar words and idioms and the 
metres occurring in the text. A mere glance at the various aspects of 
the work go ably discussed in the introduction and at the items presen- 
ted in the appendices is enough to convince the reader of tho pains taken 
by Dr. Kansara to facilitate the study and literary appreciation of 
Jinabhadrasüri's work. 


Jinabhadrasüri appears to have been a gifted writer with a facile 
command on Sanskrit, his strong point being his capacity to use double- 
meaning words to convey multiple ideas wherever possible (Introdno- 
tory stanza 35, where he, emulating Subandhu, claims to have used 
pun in almost every letter ), 

Pandit BEOHABDAS deserves the gratitude of students of Sanskrit 
literature and of Jainism for having brought to light this artistic biogra- 
phical narrative of a pious Jaina lady saint and for supplying the 
necessary aids to enable the readers to grapple with difficult passages 
in the work. Dr. KANSARA also is to be congratulated for his scholarly 
study of the work and for presenting the fruits of his labours in the 
form of an extensive and learned introduction. 


M. V. Patwardhan 
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ISIBHASIYAIM, a Jaina text of early period, edited by 
Dr. Walther Schubring with an Introduction, Notes, an 
anonymous Sanskrit commentary, a select glossary, index of 
verses and index of proper names; double crown size; pp. 272 + 
I72, published as No. 45 of the L.D. Series, by the L D. 
Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, 974; Price : Rs. 76/- 


This book, published on the occasion of the 2500th anniversary 
of Mah&vira’s nirvana, gives the text of the Jetbhastydimn as edited by 
Dr. SOHUBRING in 942, with an English translation by Dr. Charlotte 
KRAUSE of the German introduction and notes first published in the 
Proceedings of the Academy of Sciences, Gottingen. Though Dr. SOHUBR- 
ING subsequently published a second edition of the book from Hamburg 
in l969 with a German translation of the text, the book under 
review does not contain an English translation of the text based on 
Dr. ScHUBRING’s German rendering of the same. Such an English 
translation would have proved to be a boon for the comprehension of 
this ancient text which is obscure in several places. 


Though the existence of the present book was known from refe- 
rences to it in Jaina canonical and non-canonical literature, it was firat 
published only in I927 in Indore under the title श्रीमद्धिः प्रत्यकबुद्धर्थाषितानि 
ऋषिमावितसूलाणि, In addition to this, Dr. SOHUBRING could secure only 
one manuscript of the text from Agra. In spite of the paucity of manu- 
. soript material, Dr. SOHUBRING has been able to give a very good text 
indeed 


The text as given by SOHUBBING contains 45 chapters ( Ajjha- 
yana) The plan followed ( with a few exceptions) in each chapter is, 
first the motto containing the utterance of a particular Rei in prose or 
verse, followed by an exposition in prose or verse and by a conclusion 
in prose, identical for all the chapters. 

Any reader of the text can easily see its linguistic peculiarities, 
such as the retention of inter-vocalic consonants like k, ४, p, d, g oto., 
the occasional occurrence of tabruti and elision of declensional endings — 
traits, which mark out the language as allied to the Ardhamügadht of 
the Svet&mbara Jaina canon. So far as the subject matter goes, it is by 
and large Jainistic, though there are several passages which remind us 
of ascetic poetry, giving expression to ethico-philosophical ideas 
common to Brshmanical, Buddhistio and Jaina literature. A striking 
-feature of the subject-matter is the contraction (in chapter I, associated 
with the Rei Deva-Nürada ) of Brahmacarya and Aparigraha into a 
single vow, reminding us of the Odujjama dhamma attributed to Pardva 
in the Uttarádhyayana Satra. No reference is however made in chapter 
87 (associated with the name of Páráva ) to the contraction of the two 
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- vows into one. In chapter 20 ( not associated with the name of any 
Rai ), certain materialistic views are expressed regarding the physical 
body and the soul. Chapter 37 ( associated with the name of Sirigiri ) 
enunciates certain Brahmanical views regarding the origination of the 
world, such ag its evolution out of water or out of sacrifice and its 
creation by Varuna out of water. 


Dr. SoHUBRING’s introduction puts the text in its proper perspec- 
tive so far as its language, form, metre and subject-matter are concerned. 
His notes too are extremely helpful in appreciating the significance of 
the views of the various Rais, whose utterances are enunciated and 
expounded in this text. 


M. V. Patwardhan 


VAKPATIBAJA’S GAUDAVAHO, edited by Prof. N. G. Suru, 
with an exhaustive Introduction, English translation, Notes, 
five Appendices and a glossary of notable words; demi size, 
pp. -6--॥8-- 889, published as No. XVIII of the Prakrit Text 
Series; by the Prakrit Text Society, Ahmedabad, Varanasi, 
I975; Price: Ra. 25/- 


The Gac4davaho was brought io light by 8. P. PANDIT and was 
published in the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series in l887 with an 
introduction, the Sanskrit commentary of Harip&la and an index of 

„words. A second edition ( more or less a reprint) was published in 
I927, in the same Series, with addition of supplementary notes to 
Panpit’s introduction, by N. B. UTGIEAB. Although scholars like 
JACOBI, BUHLER and HERTEL had written quite a lot about this work 
in Oriental journals, nobody ever thought of giving & complete trans- 
lation and systematic study of the poem in any Indian or European 
language, with explanatory notes. Prof SuRU richly deserves the 
gratitude of students of Prakrit for having given the present excellent 
edition, which contains an exhaustive introduction dealing with the 
historical, linguistic, social, cultural and stylistic aspects of the work ; 
an elegant English translation ; notee mainly devoted to the elucidation 
of the abstruse and often far-fetched poetical fancies and of mythological 
allusions. Till now the Gatdavaho presented an austere, frowning and 
forbidding aspect to its readers; but hereafter, thanks to the ample 
aids provided by Prof. Sugu, it will be easier to understand the text and 
appreciate its literary beauties, 
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The present edition is based on the text as given by S. P. PANDIT, 
with a few orthographical changes such as the dropping of Yafrutt, uni- 
form change of ‘n’ to ‘¥’ both initially and medially, representation of 
metrically short ‘o’ by means of an inverted slanting stroke placed on 
the top of the letter, and joining of particles like ‘ut’ ‘pi’, ‘coia’ ' cea’, 
‘jjea’ eto. with the words preceding them. The additional gathas, rele- 
gated by PANDIT to an appendix have been incorporated by SURU at 
their appropriate places in the text itself and indicated with the letters 
A, B, 0 ete. at the end, though they have been passed over in the 
English translation and notes. 


Prof. SURU is to be congratulated for having rescued the Gaüqa- 
vaho from obscurity and for having placed it before scholars in its 
proper perspective. 


M. V. Patwardhan 
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THE HISTORY OF THE SILAHARA ROYAL FAMILY AND |. 
THEIR INSCRIPTIONS by MM. V. V. Mirashi ( Vidarbha 
Saméodhana Mandal Publication Series No. 29. Nagpur 2905, 
pp. ]-885, and 8 Plates. 


This book, written in Merathi by our doyen of Sanskrit epigraphy 
and oriental studies, has turned out to bea fascinating study for me. 
In the first place it has been written by one of my distinguished 

predecessors at the Deccan College, where I had the good fortune to 
serve for 84 years, secondly it is dedicated to Dr. S. K. BELVALEAR, who 
was also a well-known Deccanite. Thirdly, the very first inscrip- 
tions that I had an opportunity to edit were those of the Éilaharas 
preserved in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. But above all, 
these Silüh&ra inscriptions give some rare insight into the social, econo- 
mie, religious, and political life of the people of Western Maharashtra, 
a thousand years ago. It was in these 250 years or 80 ( 780-000 
A.D.) that the roots of the present Maharashtra- Karnataka were 
effectively laid. And when we view this long period in the total 
perspective, we feel that we know indeed very little. Still these few 
inscriptions are our main source of information. Again these are 
unequal in number; whereas there are 89 records of the Silaharas of 
North Konkan, there are only three of the South Konkan and ]8 of 
the Kolhapur branch. E 


Not only the Silaharas are supposed to be originally Kanna- 
digas, but Ter or Tagara now in Osmanabad District of Maharashtra 
was in Karnataka. Hence many of their officers — ministers from this 
region, a8 their name-endings indicate, were Kannadigas. And this was 
so in the case of the Silaharas of South Konkan also. And interesting 
are the names of their kings. No two names are similar, or have 
the same ending. Inexplicable is the name of the first ruler of the 
family Sanaphulla. But the most interesting information is the fact 
that the region around Gos was known as Simbhale or Lank&, and like 
Jayakedi the Kadamba some Silahars kings call themselves the lord of 
Laikā ( Nihgarnkalankeévara ), and hence Dr. Minasni thinks that the 
Silshsras of South Konkan were probably from Goa (p. 225). 
Whatever may be, the use of " Lanka" proves that this word was not 
confined to or used solly for the island of Ceylon, but was used in the 
original sense of “ Lank& - “ meaning an island.” ` 


For money transactions Gadydna in gold and duns ( originally 
dinartus or dinard ) were used. Of the place names, important are 
the references to the present Vengurla ( Vyangarula ), Chaul ( Cemulya ), 
Chandor ( Chandapuri ) and Kharepatun ( Balipattana ). 
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, From the religious point of view, besides the worship of local 
gods and goddesses, patronage was conferred on the Mattamayira sect 
of Ssivism which had its headquarters at Kadvāhā in Madhya 
Pradesh. Even now there are l4 Siva temples there of the lOth 
century. This one reference is enough to show the contact of South 
Konkan with distant places in India. 


There is an interesting reference to Vaigana Ksetra. Thisis a 
field which gives two crops- monsoon ond summer, whereas the 
present surname ‘Shenavi” seems to be derived from “ Senávai. " 


Of the Kolhapur Silahara inscriptions, all are not important, 
though everyone is useful for the historical geography of this part of 
Karnataka-Maharashtra, as Dr. ( Mre.) MULES study Historical 
and Ouliural Geography of the Deocan (Deccan College, Poona) 
has shown. Secondly, both the place-names and the personal names in 
these as well as the languages - Marathi, old Kannada and Sanskrit 
( mostly incorrect ) used in the records show how sensitive or culturally 
mixed this region was a thousand years ago, as it is today, so that to 
divide it on linguistic grounds is next to impossible. If there is any 
region in India where people have to live bilingually it is here. Py 


Not only linguistically, but even from the evidence of the close 
patronage of Hinduism and Jainism the buildings side by side of Saiva, 
Vaisnava and Jaina temples at Kolhapur and elsewhere show how close 
the cultural mix-up was, except for some lunatic who tried to harm 
either Hindu or Jaina temple. 


A magnificent Jaina temple was built by one Nimbadeva during 
the reign of Gandar&ditya. The record is carved in Kannada script 
and the language is old Kannada. The record is now found on the 
tulai of the Segasayi temple situated within the precincts of the 
Mahalaksmi temple at Kolhapur. 


Either because both the script and the language arein Kannada 
and as Dr. MrRASHI says that he does not know Kannada, the rendering 
of the record, and particularly its interpretation creates doubts at many 
places. Only one instance is cited here. Verse llis said to contain a 
reference to the beautiful palaces or houses of bankers, merchants and 
courtesans built around the OChasiyagdra (temple of Ádijina ) at 
Kolhapur ( pp. 286 and 29]. ) 

Dr. MIBASHI thinks that most of the description of the temple 
seems to be imaginary (Ka@lpanika) (because perhaps it refers to 
palaces etc. of courtexang around the temple) Now one can think 
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of an imaginary description of a palace in & purely literary work - like 
the Rámüyana, but not in an inscription which is specifically meant for 
describing the temple. For at least some persons, who visit the temple 
and can read the inscription as well 88 check its description, oan easily 
find out how imaginary the description is ! 


On the contrary, so far we have not come scross references to 
such palaces etc. built around a temple in any other record. But what 
seems to be referred to in the inscription is the carving of beautiful 
dancing figures etc. on the panels etc. in the temple. Anyway this 
inscription requires & further study by Kannada epigraphists. 


. How the merchant class co-operated in msintaining a temple is 
illustrated by inscription No. 49. Among the birudas (titles), which 
the Silaharas of Kolhapur had claimed; the one biruda sSanivdra 
siddhi deserves to be noted from a socio-religious point of view. This 
is the first epigraphical reference which indirectly tells us that by 
this time, the llth century A. D., both the ruler and the ruled had 
come to believe in the inauspiciousness of “ Saturday,” or a day when 
any work begun does not lead to success. 


Of the large number of insoriptions of the Silah&ras of North 
Konkan, the first three from Kanheri caves show that Buddhism was 
sfill flourishing in Western India in the 8th century. Of particular 
interest is the fact that even at that time (and this tradition ig oonti- 
nued up to date ), of the 40 drammas donated by a devotee, 20 drammas 
were to be used for Buddha’s worship, 8 for repairs, 5 for Bhiksu's 
clothes, and only one dramma for books |! Thus the major share of 
the donation was for worship. 


Other inscriptions give an intimate picture of the various 
administrative units, and the villages included among them. Many of 
these names survive today unchanged; for instance Virara, Boriyal& in 
the Mummunirdja’s record from Thana. This record also refers to the 
then prevailing measures for grains. Such as 20 Kuwgava=l khandika; 
4 khanGtko =l miifaka. So 40-50 years ago, these measures were still 
current in Bombay. For Kudava we had Kodi, and Khapdikd a 
Khámd& For Mttaka I do not remember any equivalent. 


l Inscriptions of Aparāditya II Saka/samvat 0॥ and व] 08 are 
important not only because these grants are to the temples of Somanütha 


‘and Vaidyan&tha at Dabhoi in Saurashtra and Central Gujarat respecti- 


vely, but because they offer independent proof of the earlier existence 


-of the Saiva shrines at these places, and their great popularity. 
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The Silaharas of North Konkan had filled up the gap both in 
time and space after the fall of the RAstrakütas and the rise of the 
Later Western Calukyas in Karnataka. This was so even culturally 
and administratively. Though some of the ministers bear Kannada 
suffix atya, the language of their records is uniformly Sanskrit and 
the Script Nügari, while the records of Kolhapur are mostly Kannada 
and those too in Kannada script. In the case of South Konkan, the 
records are in incorrect Sanskrit with a fair sprinkling of Kannada and 
Marathi. 


This crucial position is algo indicated by the need for the appoint- 
ment of Kapardi as a “foreign” minister for Karnataka ( Karpdta- 
Sdadhivigrahihe ). 

These records, as those of Kolhapur snd South Konkan Sila- 
hāras, are of inestimable value in reconstructing the administrative, 
territorial and ethnographical geography of the Konkan. Another 
record, not included in this collection, mentions Kols mahdra—Vigaya 
as wellas Dombivali This is the earliest mention of these aboriginal 
tribes which inhabit the Thana District today. 


Usually stone inscriptions of the Northern Silüh&ras carry an 
invocation or ourse and an ass sculpture to illustrate it. Both these, 
though obscene, are important for tracing the origin and use of these 
obscene abuses in our life today all over Indis And at least one 
inscription should have been given in full, and the “ass sculpture” 
illustrated. 


This is & very useful publication for political and cultural history 
of India and Maharashtra in particular and let us hope and pray that 
it is not the last from the pen of the doyen of Indian epigraphists. 


H. D. Sankalia 


ON THE DEOIPHERMENT OF THE INSORIPTIONS OF THE 
SEALS OF HARAPPA AND MOHENJODARO by Sankar 
Hajra, Subernarekha, M. G. Road, Oalcutta, 974, pp. I-88. 


This small book (6 in. x 4 in. ), according to the publishers, is not 
the first book by Shri Hasra. Karlier, in 970 he published Kassys on the 
Harappa Oulture. The author gives an useful] history and the use of 
seals in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Crete, and ancient India.  Afetr refer- 
ring to the attempts made so far in deciphering the Indus Script, the 
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author struck upon “intuitive phonetic valaes " ( p. 9 ) to the picto- 
grams of the Seal Ml. 88/78, This intuition came to him when he 
undertook “the comparison of the Harappan inscriptions with struoture 
of the-personal names of the various peoples of the ancient world taking 
into account the inflections and affixes attached with them as itis highly 
probable that the contents of the most Harappan seals are some ( expan- 
ded and contracted ) personal names and place names with inflections | 
and affixes” ( pp. 7-8 ). The next step was to compare the Harappan 
inscriptions with the Sanskrit and Sanskritic onomatology and 
immediately the author noticed a striking similarity of the most probable 
inscription ( sto) of the broken seal Ml. 58/.78 with the structure of a 
purely Sanskrit word Dharma. And curiously, Dharmi has been inter- 
preted ag “ wine merchant" ( p. 8). From this follows the conclusion 
that “the soripts are essentially phonetic, but not philosophical 
mystical or symbolic” ( p. 9 ) 


What can one say of these exercises of imagination? The author 
himself is conscious of it, when he says “My philological line of work 
has not tolerated the wear and tear of scientific testa " ( p. 75 ). 


dn H. D. Sankalia 


Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 





b. 5-9-]888 J [ d. I7-4-975 


OBITUARY NOTICES 


SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
b. 5-9-]888 ] ; [ d. 77-4-978 


On: April १, I97b,. 8, RADBAKRISHNAN passed away, and the 


intellectual colossus who strode the Indian scene with majestic ease, for 
over half a'century, thus made hie last exit. ' 


Teacher, educationist, philosopher, orator, statesman, humanist 
architect of the bridge between the Hast and the West, prophet of new 
Hinduism— RADHAKRISHNAN’S was indeed a many-splendoured persona- 
lity. But, as Jawaharlal NEARY 0008 very aptly said, though RADHA- 
KRISHNAN ‘had served his country in many capacities he was, ‘above all, 
a great teacher. No more'fitting national tribute’ to RADHAEHISHNAN 
could have been thought: of than the official decision to celebrate his 
birthday, throughout Indis, ss the " Teachers’ Day ".' Thé Radha- 
krishnan Commission's Report on ‘Education in India is an-enduring 
monument to his vision, sagacity, and practical wisdom 


D 


Outside Indis, RADHAKRISHNAN was known mainly-as an inspired 
and inspiring exponent ‘of Indian philosophy.* ३६ used to be averred 
particulary by ‘Western writers, that Indian philosophy was mere 
theology or mère dogniatism. The-credit for changing this conception 
largely belohgs to RADHAKRISHNAN. It is rightly claimed that it wag 
he who first sought to disentangle‘the strands‘of pure metaphysics from 
the complex web that: Indian philosophical. thought had been. He 
demonstrated, through the two'volumes‘of his Indian Philosophy, that 
Indian philosophy was philosophy and that, though Indian ‘thinkers 
did not recognise the-independent existence of morality, Indian ethics 
was most surely rooted in Indian ‘religion.’ It would not be an exagge- 
ration to gay that those two volumes'secured for Indian philosophy ite 
rightful place on ‘the map of world philosophy. ‘The rational note 
whioh he struck in his reconstruction of Vedünts, his conception: of 
scripture being not a written text but the eternal truth and of faith 








+ Ib may be noted that, as early as July I9IL, that is, when ho was barely 
25 years old, RADHAKRISHNAN had contributed to an international Journal on othjos 
published in America a paper indicating the similarity of the views of the 
Bhagavadgtta and KANT in respect of freedom of will and ethical conduct. Tmax 
has made a speolal reference to this paper in the preface to his Gitdrakdsya, 
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being not & blind acquiescence in external suthority but the response of 
the whole man which included assent of intellect and energy of will, his 
avowal that the Absolute and God were not exclusive of each other — 
the Absolute representing the Supreme in its transcendent and non-rela- 
tional aspect and God representing the Supreme in its cosmic aspeot —, 
his affirmation of the reality of the empirical world in so far as it was 
grounded in its being willed by God — all these gave a new orientation 
to the study of Indian philosophical thought But RADHAKRISHNAN 
also asserted that Indian philosophy was -as all philosophy, indeed, 
ought to be~ something more than mere speculative adventure. While 
RADHAKRISHNAN thus made Indian thought intelligible to the West, he 
algo re-interpreted it to the Indians themselves in the light of the needs 
of the time. 


But RADHAKRISHNAN was not only an interpreter of traditional 
Indian philosophy ; he was also a philosophical thinker in his own 
right. Spirit, intuition, and religions experience are said to be the 
keywords of RADHAKRISHNAN’S philosophy. Spirit, he asserts, works 
in matter that matter may serve the spirit. He further adds that 
“spirit is life not thing, energy not immobility.” An idealist view, 
according to RADHAKRISHNAN, endows man witha destiny that is not 
limited to the world of senses. But he stoutly affirms the reality of the 
empirical world which, as pointed out earlier, is willed by God. This 
dominantly realistic trend of thought has persuaded some scholars to 
characterise RADHAKRISHNAN'S philosophy as ‘spiritual realism’ rather 
than ‘spiritual idealism’. RADHAKRISHNAN's basio claim is that the 
universe is not a blind process but a teleological one — that the course of 
evolution is not accidental but that itis in some way the expression of 
& purpose. In the flush of eloquence he goes on to proclaim that the 
purpose actuating cosmic history is "to make all men prophets, to 
establish a kingdom of spirits.” 


RADHAKRISHNAN defines intuition as “an extension of perception 
to regions beyond the senses.” At the same time he claims that philo- 
sophers discover truth by intuition but prove it by logic. He has often 
urged the need for faith, for, according to him, man cannot live without 
faith. But he insists that faith not only can but, if if is to be valid, 
also must be rational. Again, faith must not violate the free spirit of 
man, nor must it be arbitrarily superimposed on him in the form of & 
dogma. Indeed, the freedom of the mind and the non-submission either 
to authority or to a dogma constitute the sheet-anchor of RADHA- 
KRISHNAN’S philosophizing. RADHAKRISHNAN seems to glorify the value 
of individualism 88 against undiloted collectivism. At one place he hag 
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said that masterpieces - whether in science, art, or literature — are the 
outcome of the individual functioning in his solitude. 


In RADHAKRISHNAN’S view, religion and philosophy, if properly 
understood, cannot be separated from each other. Religious conscious- 
ness, says he, is an inalienable and universal possession of the human 
spirit. But he deplores the fact that many people profess religion but 
only a few sincerely believe in it. Such people are afraid of themselves 
and, therefore, cling to the shell of religion for self-preservation. True 
religion, according to RADHAKRISHNAN, insists on the organic connec- 
tion between the world of nature and the world of values. He never 
tired of reiterating that religion was not a creed ora code but an insight 
into reality. He declares that religion is, in essence, experience of or 
living contact with the ultimate reslity, And such direct spiritual 
experience is also the end of all philosophy. Religious or spiritual 
experience does not look beyond itself for meaning or validity. It is 
pure comprehension, entire significance, complete validity. 


Philosophy and religion combine to give rise to mysticism. 
Mysticism is often misunderstood, for, mystic experience is, by its very 
natare, incommunicable. The vision of reality cannot be communicated 
in symbole of the world of appearance. True mysticism is not ‘regres- 
sior to infantility ' by persons unable to comply with ‘the pressure of 
reality’, nor does it imply an ‘escape’ into phantastic imaginations, even 
hallucinations. Mysticism, as pointed out by W. JAMES, is one of the 
basic phenomena of ali religions. RADHAKRISHNAN says: “In mystic 
tradition, we have a remarkable unity of spirit. Whatever their religion, 
the mystics are spiritual kingmen... As the religion of spirit, mystioism 
avoids the two extremes of dogmatic affirmation and dogmatic denial 
Mysticism is likely to be the religion of the future. ” 


It has been rightly observed that RADHAKRISHNAN was essentially 
& philosopher of life, that his central interest was life and not metaphy- 
sics. To him thought was meaningless unless it was related to life. 
‘He bemoans the fact that “ we are taught to fly in the air like birds, and 
‘to swim in the water like fishes, but how to live on the earth like men 
wedo not know.” Therefore, without in any way losing his academia 
` moorings, he actively participated in the great task of shaping the 
destiny of independent India. According to RADHAKRISHNAN, service 
is prayer. '" We worship the creator by working for a new creation, a 
new society. ” 


- A perennial question which has been confronting the West is. 
"There is clearly something amiss in the west; what isit? According 
to C. E. M. JOAD, RADHAKRISHNAN’s philosophy provides an answer to 
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this question. RADHAKRISHNAN may be said to have awakened the 
West to the importance of mystical religion, which, “if authentic, means 
an illumined mind, a changed heart, and a transformed will." He also 
tried to build the bridge between the traditional wisdom of the East 
and the new knowledge and the energy of the West. Indeed, in this 
respect, he was more effective than any other person in recent times. 
MUIRHEAD significantly called him & philosophical bilinguist. 


RADHAKRISHNAN no doubt brought something from India to offer 
to the West, but it must be remembered that, the debt was not wholly 
one-sided. As JOAD has said, the religion of the Hindus was static; it 
lacked vitality; it seemed at times to be a tired religion. To it BADHA- 
KRISHNAN offered the vitalizing energy and the restless curiosity of the 
West. It was this that made him the prophet of new Hinduism. He 
stressed the need for looking at our ancient faith with fresh eyes and for 
attempting a new enunciation of it in the light of the exigencies of the 
changed times and circumstances. One must realise that evolution is a 
fact, that the world changes, that spirit grows and develops. “The 
scriptures of an earlier age", says RADHAKRISHNAN, “cannot answer 
the problems of our time.” We are the vehicle of a great tradition but 
we must not rest upon our oars. We shall be repaying our rgi-rna not 
merely by preserving that tradition but by enriching it. RADHA- 
KRISHNAN warned the Hindus against looking backwards while, being 
pushed forwards. Hindu life and thought, he saw, were atill and 
oppressed by traditionalism. He, therefore, called for a “revolt against 
a corrupt social order aud religious fanaticism.” The first essential for 
achieving political freedom? he declared, was a juster social order. He 
emphasised that Hinduism was more a way of life thana form of 
thought. Hinduism, according to him, insisted not on religious confor- 
mity but on a spiritual and ethical outlook. Hinduism affirmed that 
creed was not essential while conduct was, that ethics was the practice 
of religion, and that knowledge of God - or rather the realization of God 
in us ~ was the end of conduct. It may, indeed, be added that RADHA- 
KRISHNAN was not merely an exponent of new Hinduism but he was 
also a great world-champion of religion in general. Synthesis and 
reconstruction through the revival of religion - this may sum up his 
message to our age in which thought is confused, values are blurred, 
and sims are wavering. Most institutional religions are diverse; instead 
of bringing men together, they divide them. RADHAKRISHNAN, therefore, 
canvassed for & religion of the spirit, fora common faith which would 
amite mankind, 
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RADHAKRISHNAN was & great master of words of tongue and pen. 
He was often complimented on having possessed the magio of intense 
vitality. It is said that at his touch the dead bones of Indian lore 
sprang to new life. In his writings and speeches, lofty thought vied 
with felicitous phrase. And one could not but marvel at his memory 
which was simply phenomenal. The writer of this note still remem- 
bers how, on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the Bhandarkar Ori- 
ental Research Institute, the large audience which was present was 80 
completely under the spell of RADHAKRISHNAN’Ss oration that it did not 
even notice that the loud-speaker had failed and the lights had gone ont 
for some time during his presidential address. He also remembers how, 
at the opening session of the International Congress of Orientalists 
held at Paris in I948, RADHAKRISHNAN had elevated snd’ electrified the 
whole atmosphere by means of just a brief speech. His speeches and 
writings were astoundingly rich in epigrama - few men came anywhere 
near him in that respect. 


RADHAKRISHNAN had a soft corner in his heart for the Bhandarkar 
Institute, and sponsored its activities in a variety of ways. It would 
be a futile exercise to try to enumerate all — or even the more important — 
exalted offices which RADHAKRISHNAN adorned, honours which were 
conferred upon him, books and articles which he wrote, and orations 
which he delivered. But the Bhandarkar Institute justly prides itself 
on the facts that he was an Honorary Member of the Institute (elected 
in 948 ) and that he presided at and blessed three important events in 
the history of the Institute — the Silver Jubilee in 948, the completion 
of Kane's History of Dharmakásira in 962, and the completion of the 
Crstioal Adtiton of ths Mahàábhárata in 4966, ' 


The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute offers its tribute of 
reverence and gratitude to the memory of the Great Soul. 


ER. N. D. 


. W. NORMAN BROWN 
T | 892-975 


The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute mourns the sad death 
of Professor W. Norman Brown which occurred on April 22, ]975 
Professor BROWN was & great friend of this Institute and was elected an 
Honorary Member of the Institute on the occasion of its Golden Jubilee 
in 968. He was highly respected Indologist, and, as Founder- 
President of the American Institute of Indian Studies, he contributed 
considerably to the strengthening of Indo-American friendship and 
collaboration in the academic field 


R. N..D. 


[ We print below an unpublished tribute paid to Professor BROWN 
on the occasion of his eightieth birthday, three years ago. — Ed.] ` 


More than half a century sgo, Professor W. Norman BROWN con- 
tributed to the Journal of the American Orsental Sooiety ( Vol. 88) a 
paper entitled “ Proselytising the Asuras”, and thereby gave a kind of 
fresh orientation to Vedie exegesis. Contrary to the normal interpreta- 
tion, he expounds, in that paper, the controversial hymn, RV X. 24, as 
an invitation from Indra to Agni to leave the Asuras and serve at the 
sacrifice of the Devas. Ever since then, Professor BROWN has, through hia 
penetrating writings, greatly enriched and deepened our understanding 
of the Veda and the religio-philosophica] culture of India. In the legend 
of Indra and Vilisteng& ( Kdthaka-Samhsié I3.b5 ), for instanoe, he sees 
the story motif of change of sex. Again, according to him, the Purusa 
of the Puruga-Sükia is & blend of a number of lexical and mythological 
integers drawn from the sphere of the related deities, Agni-Sarya-Visuu, 
treated with a rudimentary personification faintly echoing an old folk- 
notion. He rejects the theory ( which, however, I have myself endorsed ) 
that RV IV. 42 deals with a rivalry between Indra and Varuna for the 
leadership of gods and avers that it embodies Trasadasyu’s self-praise as 
incarnation of Indra-V&runs. Elsewhere, he makes the interesting 
suggestion that Parvati is called Mingksi, because, as the embodiment of 
world’s kinetic energy, she, like a fish, never closes her eyes. One may 
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not agree with all such views put forth by Professor Brown, but one can 
hardly deny that they do provoke serious re-thinking'on the respective 


subjects, . 


- Particularly noteworthy are Professor Brown’s three recurring 
‘hemes, which vouch for his deep insight into Indian thought, namely, 
cultural continuities in India, act of truth, and creation-myths in the 
Rgveda. In his Man 4n the Universe, he has ably elaborated the four 
ideas which have persisted in Indian ideology through the many socio- 
political vicissitudes — the unbending quest for Reality, respect for 
life as reflected in the Ahirsá-ideal view of temporal existence as 
‘noose’ of bondage, and reverence for the great teachers. Explaining 
the metaphysics of the act of truth, the Vedic versions of which he 
demonstrates with reference to such Rgvedic hymns as IX.2 and 
X. 84, Professor BRowN makes the acute observation that one can bend 
cosmic forces to his will by performing his personal function with 
perfection. As for the basic creation-myth, he speaks of Vrtra who 
personified the power of contractions, Varuna who personifled the force 
for expansion, and Indra who separated the Sat from the Asat and 
thereby initiated the cosmic process. 


And who would fail to enthuse over Professor BRown’s beautiful 
editions of the Saundaryalahart and the Mahimnastava, which reflect 
his high aesthetio sense as much as his awareness of the living 
religions traditions of India ? 


One of the most significant characteristics of Professor BROWN'8 
writings about India is that he does not approach his subject with what 
may be called academic aloofness, The trite expression “sympathetic 
understanding " becomes truly meaningful in respect of Brown the Indo- 
logist. He possesses the rare knack of fully identifying himself with 
the various phases of India's cultural continuity and - may I add ?— of 
spiritually responding to them. This is in no small measure due to the 
many opportunities which he has had, since his very childhood, for a 
direct and living contact with the people and the thought of India. And 
itis this advantage which he has sought to make available to young 
American students of Indian culture and civilization through the 
American Institute of Indian Studies. 


Professor Buown is certainly erudite, but he is by no means 
pedantic. One really marvels at the great perspicuity with which he 
invests his interpretation of several recondite Vedic passages, such as, 
for instance, Dirghatamas’s vision of Creation ( Rgveda I. 764). 
Happily he is not prolix, and when I think of his writings, which are few 
but remarkably pregnant and purposeful, I am reminded of what the 
Brhadáranyaka- Upansgad (IV. 4. 2l) says in a different context : 
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tam sva dhiro vijfidya prajftanh burotta brdhmanah } 
n4 nudhydyad bahün ohabdan video viglápanam hi tat à 


For the last many years, we have become accustomed to having 
at least one solid contribution, every year, from the profoundly know- 
Jedgeable and judicious pen of Professor BROWN. While paying, on behalf 
of his many Indian friends and admirers, a tribute of respectful gratitude 
to this doyen of American Indologiste, I wish and pray that we may-not 
be deprived of that exhilerating experience for many more years 
io epme. 


jyottr viprdya krpuiar vacasyave — RV I. 82. 8 


Institute, Poona, India 
May 24, 972 


Bhandarkar Oriental Research ` 
R. N. Dandekar 


l ADINATH NEMINATH UPADHYE 
; b, 6-2-906 ] [ d. 8-0-978 


* Alas, Prakritology is now disconsolately orphaned!” This 
must have been the immediate mental reaction of all friends and collea- 
gues of Professor Dr. A. N. UPADHYE, who, on that unlucky morning 
of October 9, 975, heard or read with great dismay the sad news of his 
most unexpected death which had occurred on the previous night. Of 
UPADHYE it can be avowed without the least compunction that no other 
Indian scholar than he, in living memory, has contributed in such 
ample measure to the promotion of the scientific study of Prakrits and 
Jainism. l 

Except in the academic field, UPADHYE’s life was almost normal 
and uneventful. He was born on February 6, 906, at Sadalga in 
Belgaum district ( Karnataka ), in a family of priests ( as the surname 
* Upadhye’ clearly indicates) turned agriculturists. Alter having com- 
pleted his early education at Sadalga, Belgaum, and Kolhapur, he 
joined the Willingdon College, Sangli, where, for the first time; he came 
in contact with Professor Dr. P. L. VAIDYA, who not only initiated him 
in the study of Prakrits but also laid bare before him the various possi- 
bilities of research in that fleld. Throughout his later scholarly career, 
JPADBRYZ bore, with evident pride and humility, the debt of gratitude 
which he owed to Professor VAIDYA, while the latter, in his turn, 
sincerely rejoiced ín the fully legitimate feeling: Figyaprakargo yafase 
guründm. When UPADHYE shifted to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, for his post-graduate studies, he came under the 
influence of two other great scholars, S. K. BELVALEAR and ४. 8. 
SUKTHANKAR. The former cautioned him against ‘the temptation to 
attempt everything.’ It often led ( he told him ) to a crop of unfinished 
projects which weighed heavily upon one as one approached the end of 
one’s journey. He, therefore, urged UPADHYE to ‘choose the very best 
and the highest that you want to achieve and just concentrate upon 
that.’ SUETHANKAB may be said to have supplemented this by indicat- 
ing the type of work on which he might concentrate, ‘It was a great 
drawback in Indian scholarship’, he once wrote to UPADHYZ, ‘that the 
Indian Sanskritists had no regard for the text .. Only a sound and 
critically edited text can serve as foundation of further research in 
literature.’ The advice of these two scholars, validated as it was by 
their own examples, served as a beacon-light in UPADHYE's later 

. scholarly endeavours. 
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UPADHYE passed his M. A. with Prakrits as principal subject and 
Sanskrit as subsidiary subject in first class in I980 and was soon after 
appointed Lecturer in Ardham&gadhi ( Prakrits ) at the Rajaram College, 
Kolhapur. Hé was confirmed ag Professor in I983 and served in that 
capacity for nearly thirty years. In the mean time he obtained the 
D. Litt, of the University of Bombay in 889. . From 2४62 to I97], 
UPADHYE worked under the University Grants Commission's scheme 
for the utilization of retired teachers. After he had completed that 
assignment, he was invited to take up the newly instituted Professor- 
ship of Jainology and Prakrite at the University of Mysore. Just a 
month before his sad death, UPADHYE had retired from that position. 


It is obviously not possible to notice, in this obituary note, even 

the more important writings of Professor UPADHYE. A Bibliography of 
is Books and Papers was published in 957 (after he had completed 
his fiftieth year) It listed I3 books, 98 papers, and 56 reviews. During 
the last 8 years, the number of books edited and written by UPADHYE 
has risen to 28, while his general.editorial work has likewise increased 
- in the same proportion. UPADHYE had recently told the writer of this 
note that he would revise and bring up to date the Bibliography of his 
writings in 976 after he had completed his seventieth year. But, slag, 
that was not to be! - pe 


UPADHYZ made his debut in the field of research with the publies- 
tion of a critical edition of Parhoasutiar, a small Prakrit text by an 
unknown ancient .author.'°It evoked high commendation from such 
scholars as SOHUBRING, BARNETT, and WINTERNITZ. Since then, UPADHYE 
had neither looked back nor lingered. He went on producing’ critical 
editions of one important (thitherto unpublished ) text after another, 
adding to them his’ own learned introductions and perceptive exposi- 
tions. From among suck works a special mention may be made of 
Pravacanasdra of Kundakunda, Paramdrtha-prakasa of Yogindudeva, 
Vardngacartia of Jatisimhanandin, Karheavaho of Rama Püniv&da, 
Trloyapannativ of Jadivasaha, Brhat-Kathakosa of Harisena, Lava 
of Kutühala, Jambidtva-pannatit-samgaho of Patimanamdi, Kuvalaya- 
mää of Udyotana, and Kathdkoia of Prabh&candra, Upapure’s 
forte was that he left no stone unturned in his assiduous search for 
manuscripts and other source-material required for his editions. His 
exhaustive introductions, in which he deals at length with the váriou& 
problems relating to the texte, the authors, the’ contents, the commen- 
taries, ete., constitute, as it were, comprehensive chapters in the history 
of Prakrit literature and of Jaina religion and philosophy. . Indeed, 
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UPADHYE's works eminently serve as models of what a critical edition 
of a Sanskrit | Prakrit text should be like. UPADHYE'S research papers 
on varied subjects, such as “ Subhacandra.and his Prakrit grammar ", 
“The Leéy& doctrine”, “Jainism and Karma doctrine”, * Kolhapur 
copper-plates of Gaudar&dityadeva ”, “ Paiá&ci language.and literature”, 
* Gommsta ", “ Harisena’s Dharmapariks&i in Apsbhramáa", and 
“The Dhürtàkhy&na :a critical study ", exhibit the same meticulous 
handling of themes. His recent monographs, Mahavira and His Times 
and Philosophy of Life and Jainism, prove that this erudite scholar 
was also a competent writer of popular but authoritative manuals on 
the subject of his specja! study. 


The academic collaboration of Professor UPADHYE and his life-long 
friend and colleague, Professor Hiralal JAIN, which had become a matter 
of respectful interest and admiration among the Indologists in thia 
country, proved highly fruitful in the field of Prakritology and Jaino- 
logy. They were jointly responsible for the enormous project of the 
edition of Dhavalé ( in sixteen volumes ); they also worked, for many 
years, a8 Joint General. Editors of the Murtidevi J. Granthamala, Delhi 
(more than sixty works have been published in this Series so far) and 
the Jivaraja J. Granthamala, Sholapur (about thirty works have been 
published in this Series so far). Besides this, UPADHYE had been 
General Editor of the Manikchandra D. J. Granthamala ( which has 80 
far published fifty-five volumes). UÜPADHYX was closely associated 
with the activities of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
He had been 4 member of the Regulating Council of the Institute since 
I963 and was a frequent contributor to its research journal, the 
Annals. = - 


Honours came to UPADHYE quite unsolicited. He was elected 
President of the Prakrits and Jainism section of the All-India Oriental 
Conference ( Hyderabad, 94L ) and General President of the Conference 
( Aligarh, 966 ). He was Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Shivaji Univer- 
sity, Kolhapur, for ten years ( L962-l972 ) In ]967, UPADHYE was 
elected General President of the Kannada Sühitya Sammelana. He 
attended the 28th ( Canberra, 97l ) and the 29th ( Paris, 978 ) sessions 
of the International Congress of Orientalists as a delegate of the 
Government of Indis. He also attended the World Conference of 
Religion and Peace ( II) at Leuvain ( Belgium ) in 974. But the most 
pathetic irony was that UPADHYE passed away less than two months 
after the President of Indis had awarded to him (on August 5, 975) 
a Certificate of Honour, together with an annuity for life, for his 
distinguished services to Indian Olassical Studies, 
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UPADHYE was no doubt a scholar of great learning, but, over 
and above that, the writer of this note had been privileged to know 
him intimately as a trusted friend and an amiable companion. During 
the frequent visits which UPADHYE used to pay to this writer's residence 
in Poona and the many long journeys which the two had occasion to 
make together, this writer has often experienced UPADHYR's many out- 
standing humane qualities. Verily, UpADHYB’s life was guided by the 


precept : 
l नाणेण जाणई भावे देसणेण य awe! 
चरित्तेण निगिष्दाह तवेण परिसुज्सई ॥ ( उत्तराष्यनसूत्र २८,१५ ) 


R. N. D. 


HARI RAMCHANDRA DIWEKAR 


b. B-I0-884] . [ d. I8-8-975 


Dr. Hari Ramchandra DIWEKAR, a great Vedic scholar, social 
worker, and educationist, passed away in Poona, at the ripe old age of 
ninety-one on l8th March 975. His grand-father who was a school 
teacher, especially versed in Mathematics, at Kolhapur ( Maharashtra ), 
was specially invited to Gwalior as a tutor to the prince by the Divan, 
Dinkarrao RAJWADY, since when the Divekars settled and worked at 
‘Gwalior. Amidst conditions of extreme poverty, illness in family, and 
other misfortunes, Hari, or DADA as he was called, vigorously pursued 
his studies and passed his B. A. examination (906 ) with credit and wag 
thinking of prosecuting his post-graduate studies when suddenly he was 
involved in ७ bomb-case and was sentenced to two years’ rigorous impri- 
sonment (l909-ll) After serving his full term in jail, he came out 
only to find that Gwalior was no longer hospitable; he shifted to 
Banaras and passed his M. A. examination with distinction ( 98 ). 
After serving as assistant professor of Sanskrit under Dr. Ganganath 
JHA‘ at Allahabad for two years ( I9l4-I6), & chance meeting with 
Parvatibai ATHAVALE, a co-worker in Dr. KanvE's Mahila Vidyapith at 
Hingne ( near Poona ), led DADA, who was thinking of educating his 
younger sister, Anandibai VAISHAMPAYAN, a child-widow, to Poona. Here 
he was highly impressed by the great pioneering work of Prof. KARVE 
in the cause of women’s uplift, and at once decided to join the band of 
selfless social workers and shifted to Poona slong with his wife and son 
and widowed sister. His hardworking, industrious, and amiable nature 
at once endeared him to his colleagues and, more 80, to his young budding 
students. He worked here for about twelve years ( ]9]6-28 ) and then 
decided to go abroad for higher studies ( 928-80 ), meanwhile having 
logt his wife and having sufficiently educated his now grown-up son. At 
Paris, where he studied under Prof. Sylvain Levi, he earned his living by 
all sorta of work including manual work and obtained the D. Litt. degree, 
After returning to India, he decided to shift back to his home town 
Gwalior where he spent the next thirty-six years ( 98l-67); there he 
worked as professor of Marathi for six or seven years. Afterwards he was 
transferred to Ujjain, an important city in the princely state of 
Gwalior, where he worked as Sanskrit, Professor and Principal of Ujjain 
Madhav College ( 4988-46 ) After retirement from state service, 
at the dawn of Indian Independence, he settled down st Gwalior for 
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the next twenty years (947—67 ), establishing new educational institu- 
tions, reviving old ones, these including leoture-series, libraries, gym- 
nasia. During this period, when he was past sixty years of age, he 
undertook walking tours in the manner of Acharya VINOBA’s pada- 
ydirds, to propagate the gospel of Bhiiddna, Grdmaddna, and allied 
activites including Nai Talim or basic education. In recognition of 
his life-long strenuous service to the people of the region, Samárohas 
or grand celebrations were held at Gwalior when he was sixty (4944 ), 
eighty (I964 ), and eighty-five ( 969 ); from I967 to 975 ( the year of 
his death at 9l ) he settled down in the family of his earstwhile pupils 
at Poona. He carried on his Vedic studies along with some of hia 
younger and similarly-minded friends, During these seven or eight 
years also, whenever he had leisure from his usual work, he incessantly 
travelled to far-off places in Maharashtra and North India in connec- 
tion with leoture-geries and Gitai Shibirs, Oriental Conferences, Brihan- 
Maharashtra ( greater M. ) Conferences, Sanskrit Parishads, eto. 


This, in general, is & rough outline of the man and his work, 
extending over Maharashtra and North India in space ( fag) and over 
parts of two centuries ( I9th to 20th ) in time ( काळ ). 


Now a word about Dr. DIWEKAR’s contribution to literature in 
the form of Books and Papers contributed at several conferences and to 
research journals: These papers and articles can be counted as nearly 
hundred, while the books number about twenty. He wrote with 
facility and clarity in four languages — Sanskrit, Hindi, Marathi, and 
English — and also knew French quite well. A full and comprehensive 
review of all of his writings may be taken elsewhere and by others. 
It is sufficient here barely to mention the following works chrono- 
logically :— 
] ) erem of चांगा वटेश्वर ( प्राच्य sia संग्रहाकष of Gwalior, ।986 ). 
9) man महाभारतपूर्ष रासकीम व सांस्कृतिक इतिहास ( पुणे बिद्यापीठ, !9 62). 
3) काछिवासमद्दोस्सवं नास नाटकम्‌ ( साहित्य अकादमी, Rat, ]965 ). 
4) हिंदी साहित्याचा सुरस व संक्षिप्त इतिहास ( पुणे विद्यापीठ, ]969 ). 

, 5) Rgveda Sūkta Vikass ( Motilal Banarasidas, Delhi, 970 } 
6) Afaa दारिकभाष्य [in collaboration ]. (Res महाराष्ट्र बिद्यापीठ, 

पुणे, 972) 

7) भाश्सीय प्राचीन अंथांगा अपेक्षित झासनम्यवस्था ( पुणे, ।973 ). 


| 8.) Aeda संस्कृतीचे दर्शन ( पुणे विद्यापीठ, 9 8).. " 
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9 ) छत्रपति सिवाणी महारास ( हिंदी भाषांतर, पुणे विद्यापीठ, ।974 ). 
0 ) कौशिक स्याश्यागमाफा-ऋग्वेद सूक्तांचा काळानुकूम ( स्िक्षण प्रसारक मंडळी, 


पुणे, 975 ). 


Here it is necessary to make a passing reference to the forthcoming 
work कोश्‍शिकसूच-केशवपद्धति, which is now in preparation by his colleagues 
and which he unfortunataly did not live to see published. So here was 
a scholar who was recommended for LL. D. degree ( Honoris Causa) 
of Jiwaji University, Gwalior, but the conferment of the degree never 
came off, also a Sanskrit scholar who was declared as a national 
Sanskrit Scholar on the Independence Day ( l5th August, I975) nearly 
five months after his sad demise in Poona! Be it said to his eternal 
credit that DIWEKAR never hankered after these ephemeral things and 
was truly cast in the mould of ancient Maharsis. He personified the 
idea of a खङूगम ( dynamic ) बिद्यापीठ in himself; in fact, he was always 
on the move even when he was 4 nonagenarian, in the manner of the 
Rgvedie Rei ( जुजुर्षान्‌ deri gù 7. 58.6 ), and seemed to exemplify the 
Vedic motto— 

; अरेबेति । चरेवेति । 


चरन्‌ बै मधु विश्वृति i 
Rarely do such people move and live and have their being amongst us. 
V. P. Limaye 


K A. NILAKANTA SASTRI 

` 4892--978 ` 
The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute mourns the sad 
death of Professor K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI which occurred at Madras 
on June l5, I975. Professor NILAKANTA SASTRI was a distinguished 
historian and has to his credit & good number of authoritative works on 
history—particularly of South India. He was algo an inspiring teacher 
and an effective speaker. He served at the Universities of Madras and 
Mysore and lectured in Chicago University as Visiting Professor.in 959 
He was elected General President of the Indian History Congress in 

I946 and of the All-India Oriental Conference in 95! 


Professor NILAKANTA BAsTRI was a great friend of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and had actively sponsored the , Institute’s 
project of the Orstsoal Edition of the Harivamsa. He was elected an 
Honorary Member of the Institute on the occasion of the Institute's 
Golden Jubilee in I968. 


S. O. NANDIMATH 


Dr. S. O. NANDIMATH, who passed away on November 22, 9'75, 
was a distinguished Sanskritist and a widely recognised authority on 
Viraéaiva religion and philosophy. Dr. NANDIMATH was elected s Life- 
member of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in 948, and 
served as a Goverment Nominee on the Institute's Regulating Council. 
In his death, the Institute has lost a friend who used to take great 
interest in its various activities. i ; 
R. N. D. 








BOOKS 
Received for Review in the year 975 
l). Ajanta: A Ouliural!Siudy by M. K. Dhavalikar, University 
of Poona, 9078. 
2) Anga Sutidnt Vol. I, ed. by Acharya Tulasi, Jain Vishva- 
bharati, Ladnu, 974, Re. 85/- 
8) Anga Suttdnt Vol. II, ed. by Acharya Tulasi, Jain Vishva- 
: bharsti, Ladnu, I974, Ra. 90/- 
4) Anga Swttans Vol. III, ed. by Acharya Tulasi, Jain Vishva- 
bharati, Ladnu, 974, Ra. 80/- 
b) An Approach to Indian Art by Nihar Ranjan Ray, Punjab 
University, Ohandigarh, 974, Bs. 40/- 
6) Aspects of Decoan History by V. K. Bawa, Institute of Asian 
Studies, Hyderabad, 975. 
7) Áyüro by Muni Nathamal, Jain Vishvabharati; 
Ladnu, Re. 80/- 
8) Bengal' Contributions to Sanskrit Literature by K. K 
Datta, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 974. 
9) Bhagawan Mahavira by Acharya Tulasi, Jain Vishvabharati, 
l Ladnu, 974, Re. 6/- 
I0) Bharata Bahubali Mahdkdvyam by Muni Dulaharaja, Jain 
Vishvabharati, Ladnu, I974, Rs. 80/- 
II) Bhdrata-Irdnt SarhHega, Vol. I by Devisingh Chauhan, 
Maharashtra Rashtrabhasha, Poona 30, 978, Re. 5/- 
2) Oandragomin's Lokánanda Nataka, ed. by Michael Hahn, 
Otto Harrassovits, Wiesbaden, 974. 
. 48) Oommentaries of the Sdmkhya-karika : A Study by E. A. 
उ Solomon, Gujrat University, Ahmedabad, 974, Rs. 7/- 
३). Orsitoal Studies on the Mahdbhdgya by V. P. Limaye, V. V 
E. Institute, Hoshiarpur, I974, Rs. 00/- 
I5) Dadsavaikdlika Uttarddhyayana by Acharya Tulasi, Jain 
Vishvabharati, Ladnu, I974, Rs. I5/- 
I6) Dasavedliyam by Acharya Tulasi, Jain Vishvabharati, Ladnn 
I974, Ba. 86/- ..--- . . 
॥7) Daya Vibhaga by L*8. Pawate, Karnatak University, 
Dharwar, 4975 : 
49 [ Annals, B. 0. ह.य, j 
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I8) 


I9 ) 


| 26) 


Dilltke Lal Kileme ( Aed काळ किलेमे रंग मह आर मोती uf 
क्या प्राचीन देव मंदीर थे ) by M. S. Bhatnagar, Gasiabad, I975. 
Evolution of the Sanskrit Language from  Pümini to 
Patañjali by 8. D. Laddu, Poona University, Poona 7, 4974. 
Ghatakarpara Kavyam by U. C, Sharma and G: C. Sharma, 
Viveka Publications, Aligarh, 975, Rs. 5/- 

Gia Vitardga Prabandha by A. N. Upadhye, Bharatiya 
Jnanapeeth, Delhi, 972, Rs. 3/- 

Guptapdsupaiam and Amrta Surmistham by Visvanath 
Satyanarayana, Bombay Andhra Mahasabha, Bombay, 975. 
Haimandmamdla with stloacha Dtpika by Vinaya Sagar, 
L. D. Institute, Ahmedabad, ]974, Rs. l6/- 

History of Medieval Deccan Vol. IT, by H. K. Sherwani and 
P. M. Joshi, Govt. of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, I974. ” 
‘Hundred Great Indians through the Ages by H. N. Verma 


and Mrs. Amrit Verma, Great Indian Publishers, New Delhi, 
I975. 


Indian Riddles: A Forgotten Ohapter in the History of 
Sanskrit Literature by Ludwik Sternbach, V. V. R. Institute, 
Hoshiarpur, 875, Re. 80/- 


37) Indian Sooisty Historical Probings (in memory of Prot. D. 


29) 
80) 
8) 
82) 


88) 


D. Kosambi), by R. 8 Sharma and Y. Jha, People's Publi- 


- shing House, New Delhi, ]974. 
28) India as seen in the Kuttant-Mata of Dámodaragupta by 


Ajay Mitra Shastri, Motilal Banarasidass, Delhi 7, 975, 
Rs. 60/- l 


Jain l4teraiure in Tamil by A. Chakravarti and K. V 
Ramesh, Bharatiya Jnanapeeth, Delhi, I97%, Rs. 20/- 
Jainendra Siddhánia Kota Vols. l-4, by Jinendra Varni, 
Bharatiya Jnanapeeth, Delhi, 978 

Kane Commemoration Monograph by B. N. Gajendragadkar 
Bombay University, Bombay, 974, Re. 80/- ; 
Kahkdvrin Vaiyákarana Siddhdnta Kaumudyoh tuland- 
imaka Adhyayana by Mahesh Datta Sharma, C. A. 8. 8. 
Poona University, 974 


Katha Koga by A.N. Upadhye, Bharatiya Jnanapeeth, Delhi, 
974, Be. 7/- 


84) 
T 
88 ) 
87) 
38) 
89 ) 


40) 
4l) 
42 ) 
48 ) 


44) 


45) 
46) 
47) 
48) 


49) 


Books Reosived for Review in the year हं 38] 


King Bimbiséra and King Ajdiasairu in the Age of Mahá- 
vira and Buddha by Muni Nagaraj, Jain Vishvabharati, 
Ladnu, 974, Re. 7/- 

Kusumdajals Karska Vydkhyd of Nardyanatirtha ed. by 
Srinivasa Shastri, Kurnkshetra University, Kurukshetra, 
l974 

Kuvalayamadla: A Ouliural Study by A.P. JamkhedKar, 
Nagpur University, 974 

literary and Historical studies $n Indology by V. V 
Mirashi, Motilal Banarasidas, Delhi 7, 975, Rs. 55/~ 

The Love of Krishna ( Krishnakarnamrita of Lil&áuka ) 
ed. by F. Wilson, University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadel- 
phia, 975. 

Münava Dharma BSüsira (i-iii) and Bhavigya Purdna by 
Ludwik Sternbach, All India Kashiraj Trust, Varanasi, I974 
Rs. 20/- 

Mediaeval temples at Satgaon by G. B. Deglurkar, Nagpur 
University, I978, Rs. 25[- 

Meghadüuiatikaá of Krgnapats ed. by G. M. Bhattacharya, 
Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra, I974. 

Prakrit Vyakarana Vol I, ed. by Jnanamuni Maharaj, 
Atmaram Jain Model School, Delhi 7, 974, Re. 25/- 

Rtu in Sanskrit DAieraiure by V. Raghavan, L. B. Shastri 
Sanskrit Vidyapeeth, Delhi, I972. 

Sahitya dnt Nafya : Kaht Samasyé ( Dr. R. S. Walimbe Fel. 
Vol), ed, by Bhimrao Kulkarni, and Mrs. Meena Jeste, 
Joshi-Lokhande Publications, Poona, I974, 

Satohidänanda Sopána ( Eng.) ed. by H. D. Sankalia, Deccan 
Oollege, Poona 6, 975. 

Satehiddnanda Sopdna ( Marathi) ed. by H. D. Sankalia, 
H. D. S., Deccan College, Poona 6, 976. 

Satya Ki Khoja Muni Nathamal, Jain Vishvabharati, 
Ladnu, 974, Rs. 5/- i 


Sramana Mahavira by Muni Nathamal, Jain Vishvabharati 
Ladnu, 974 

Temple Architecture and Soulpture of Maharashtra, by 
G. B. Deglurkar, Nagpur University, 974, Ra. 20/- 
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50) 


5) 


52) 
58) 
54) 
55) 


56) 


57) 


Theory of Atom in Jain Philosophy by J. S. Zaweri, Jain ` 
Vishvabharati, Ladnu, 975, Rs. 8/- 

Vaíyákarana Stddhdnta Paramalaghu  Manjusü ed. by 
Kapildev Shastri, Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra, 


' 976. 


Vedso LAterature (Sambités—Brihmanas ) by J. Gonda, Otto 
Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, L976, 

Visila Bharata Mahakdvyam by Shyam Varna Dvivedi, 
Gorakhanath Skt. Vidyapeeth, Gorakhpur. 

Viévdmiivras and the Vasisthas by U. O. Sharma, Vivek 
Publications, Aligarh, 9075, Ra. 60/- 

Vydkarana Mahabhasya (2.2.28-2.2.88) ed. by S. D. Joshi 
and J. A, F. Roodbergen, University of Poona, I9T4 
Vyákhyükáronk& dretise Patafijala Yoga Sttra Ka Jami- 
kgdimaka Adhyayana, by Vimala Karnataka, Banaras Hindu 
University, Banaras, I974, Rs. 65/- 

Vyuipati& Vinoda by Shyam Varna Dvivedi, Gorakhanath 
Skt. Vidyapeeth, Gorakhpur. 


Statement about ownership and other particulars about the 
Annals, the Quarterly Journal of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, to be published tn the first issue every year after 


the last day of February. 
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'3 Printer’s Name 
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» 
5 Editors’ Names 


Nationality 
Address 


Poona. ` 

One Volume ( Parts 
I-IV ) in a year. 

Dr. R. N. Dandekar 
Indian. 

Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, 
Poona 4. 

Dr. R. N. Dandekar 
Indian. 

Bhandarkar O. R. 
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Revised Prices . 
of 
The Oritical and Illustrated Edition of 
THE MAHABHARATA 
Volumes Published 





Volumes Edited by Cloth Bound 
Hs. 
I. Adiparvan ( Two parte ) V. 8. Sukthankar 20 
IL Sabh&parvan F. Edgerton थ: . 60 
IL Aranyakaparvan V. S. Sukthankar 70 
IV. » n कू 70 
V. Vir&taparvan Raghu Vira 70 
VI. Udyogaparvan S. K. De 85 
VIL Bhismaparvan 8. K. Belvalkar I20 
VIIL Dronaparvan S. K. De 85 
IX. » n 88 
X. Karnaparvan P. L. Vaidya 85 
XL Salyaparvaan R. N. Dandekar 80 
XII. Sauptikaparva H. D. Velankar 
& Striparvan V. G. Paranjpe } 60 
XIII. Santiparvan(Rsjadharma) S. K. Belvalkar 0 
XIV iy ( Apaddharma ) - 85 
XV. » ( Moksadharma ) » ]0 
XVL » ( n ) " ८ 85 
XVI-2. Introduction to Santiparvan 60 
XVIL AnugAsanaparvan ( Two parts) R. N. Dandekar 490 
XVIII. Aévamedhikaparvan R. D. Karmarkar 85 
XIX. Aéramav&sikaparvan B. K. Belvalkar 
Mausalaparvan x 85 


MaháprasthAnikaparvan i 
Svargürohapaparvan - "E 


COMPLETE SET OF THE MAHABHARATA 
consisting of Vols. I-XIX only. 


Re. 
ग Full Cloth I500 
2 Library Edition 2000 

Pratika-Index ( Index of Verse quarters) a 

Edited by Cloth Bound Library Edition 

Ra. Rs 
" » Vol I P. L. Vaidya 60 70 
» » n II M" 60 70 
» SLL 3 60 70 
» » » IV 5 60 70 
” » » V 32 6 0 70 
» 33 3 VI » 60 70 
Harivaméa Vol. I P.L. Vaidya 85 95 
ii Vol IT 5. ~ 95 05 


‘ Text of the Mahabharata as constituted in ite Oritical Edition 


Volumes I & II Price Rs. 60 per Volume 
Volume III l » Rs. 70 
Volume IV » Rs. 50 


Epilogue to the Mahabharata the Mahabharata ( In preparation ) 


N. B. Pratika-Index, Harivama and Text of the MBh. 
volumes fall outside the set of the Mahabharata, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


published on the occasion of the goth death-anniversary of 


No. 


I 


Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar 


7 


Studies in Nyays—Vaifesiks Metaphysics by 


Dr. Sadananda Bhaduri (Reprint), pp. 834, 976. 


History of DharmaáBstra by MM. Dr. P. V. 
Kane, Vol. I, Part II, ( Revised and enlarged 
2nd edition ), pp. xlv--585-294, 975. 


Bharata-Natya-Mafijsri, A Selection from 


Bharata’s Nüjyasásira, edited with’ English ^ 


translation, explanatory notes and Introduction 
by Dr. G. K. Bhat, pp. xii--cviii --2--278, I975. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Mss., Vol. VII, 
Part I— Dharmaáéüstra, compiled by Har Datta 
Sharma, pp. xvi4-480, 975. 


Text of the Mahübhürata (as constituted in 
its Critical Edition ), Vol. IV. 


Proceedings of the All-India Oriental Conference : 


Twentysixth Session ( Ujjain ), 4978. 


Bs. Ps. 


35-00 


I00-00 


75-00 


40-00 


50-00 


45-00 


- ( Ahnikas I-8) with English Translation and 
Notes, ed. by Prof. K. V. Abhyankar and: Dr. Jaya- 


Other Publications 


Sayana’s Preface to the Rgvedabhasya, English 
translation by P, Peterson (Reprinted from 


Bombay Sanskrit Series No. XLI ), pp. 88, 974. 


Veda-Padap&tha-Carcé and Upalekhasitram, 

by K. V. Abhyankar, pp. 82, 974. 

Wilson Philological Lectures, reprinted from 

the Oolleeted Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 

Vol. IV, pp. 400, 974 

Text of the Mahabharata (as constituted in its 

Critical Edition ), Vol. IIL 

Vedic Bibliography, VoL II, by Dr. R. N. 

Dandekar, First Edition, pp. i-xxxiii--I-760, 
( IAmsted Stock ) 

Vedic Bibliography, Vol. III, by Dr. R. N. 

Dandekar, First Edition, pp. xxiv-l082, I978. 

Patafijali's Vyükarsna-Mahabhüsya 


dev Mohanlal Shukla, pp. vi+l76, 975. 


For copies write to: 


The Hon. Secretary, 


Bs. Ps. 


6-00 


7-00 


40—00 
70-00 


50-00 


70-00 


20-00 


Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 


Poona JIO% ( India ) 


BHARATA - NATYA - MARJARI 
x 
G. K. BHAT 


Pages ( Royal) xii + oviii+ xii + 278, 
with I2 drawings and ll photographs. 
Rupees 75-00 


The work is a selection from Bharate’s Natyaiasira, 
The verses are presented in the order of topics with an English 
translation and explanatory notes. The elaborate Intro- 
duction ( 08 pages) deals with Bharata and the basio work 
the theory of Sanskrit drama and all aspects of drama 
production, including abhinaya, production techniques and 
performance values 


Dr. DANDEKAR says in his foreword: “Having lectured 
on Sanskrit dramatio theory and practice both at Universities 
and Professional Workshops for many years, Dr. BHAT 
knows almost instinctively - what students and professionals 
need to and onght to know from Bharata’s basic text. The 
English translation, explanatory. notes, and introduction, as 
also the artistically prepared drawings and photographs, have 
substantially enhanced the value of the book” 


Copies can be had direct form the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poons—4II00% (India). 


